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Reforming PhD appeals 


.Much of the reaction to the 
Leverhulme final report has concen- 
trated on the plan to replace three-year 
honours decrecs'by two-year ordinary 
decrees as the basic building block of 
undergraduate education. Much less 
attention has been paid to the report's 
proposals for die reform of postgradu- 
ate courses. Yet there is a strong case 
for saying that such reform is even 
more urgent, more especially at doc- 
toral than master’s level. The PhD ns it 
is practised in Britain has at least as 
many skeletons in its cupboard as the 
honours degree. 


rr-yniKTTWTO - 


known - inadequate supervision leads 
to poor completion rates, neglect of 
proper research training leads to frus- 
tration for candidates, the famine of 
scientific and scholarly Jobs means that 
PhD holders have been lured into 
an occupational dead-end. The 
Leverhulme report’s proposals try to 


tackle these difficulties at two levels, 
by i mproving the operation of the Ph D 
in its present form and by suggesting a 
redirection of the degree so tKt it is no 
longer so exclusively an apprenticeship 
for an academic career. 

This second task is more radical and 
so mote controversial. There will be 
many doubts and objections if the 


prraosai is to create ah Amerlcon-style 
PhD which is widely if not always 
accurately regarded as inimical to the 


development of proper intellectual in- 
dependence. But the first task should 
be put in hand immediately. The 


already received a lot of publicity as a 
result of the Swinnerton-Dyer report. 
But it is nearly always a symptom of 
deeper problems, inappropriate selec- 
tion, poor supervision, an absence of 
counselling and guidance. 

These' same problems nearly always 
playa promlent part in the sad coses in 


which candidates fail to be awarded 
their PhDs even though they submit 
their theses. It is too easy to dismiss 
those who complain about their rejec- 
tion as difficult or possibly eccentric. 
Some may be. But recent cases have 
exposed tne disturbing fact that some 
umversUies have no enective means of 
appeal. Even more disturbing is the 
fact that in many cases PhD students 
are inhibited from protesting about 
poor supervision because those to 
whom they should complain are their 
supervisors. 

In many universities such appeal 




matter, panderfng to eccentric m'alcon 
tents who refuse to accept the verdict 
of the examiners. But not only is it 
important for the integrity of the 
university that such procedures should 
be unampiguously fau- but their neglect 
Indicate a more broadly lax atti- 
tude to the needs of research students. 


Raising educational standards 
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There may be an element of wishful 
thinking in the Leverhulme inquiry’s 
call for universities and polytechmes 
to raise their entrance standards just 
when higher education is poised at 
the tlireshold of a demographic 
trough which is expected to sharpen the 
competition for students. Yet there 
maybe some cause for optimism, lathe 
Omted States, where the self-interest of 
higher education institutions is bound 
even more intimately to student num- 
bers, universities ap^erto have begun 
an aggressive drive to stiffen their entr- 
ance requirements. 

In a survey last war, the National' 
Association of Secondary . s^ol 

States was experiencing a significant 
shift in university entrance require- 
ments. A majority of states, some 27 
in all, had already revised their 
admissions standards upwards or 
were rtbout to do so. iWcally, state 
universities were beginning to insist 
that high school leaven looking for 
'.entry to hl^er education diould be 
minimally competent in . English, 
maths and a . foreign ' langur. 
Courses taken in school in soft lub- 
je^ like *^bachelor living*^ or car 
qtaintenaikce would no longer count 
towards getting a place at univenlty. 

. iWhat is yemarkable about this 
trend ia that it has coindded with a 
period iii which many universities -r. 
partially the toss private 

Instiliilians ' - are being forced to 
compete de^rately for new stu- 
dents ' or. focq the. real prospect of 
.going. out of business. The reasoru 
for the cortmtitlon are partly de- 
mi^aphlc. 'The United States, like 
Britain, is experiencing a deep tall in 


the number of 17-year-olds in the. 
population. The private institutions 
depend on a steady influx of new 
students to bring federal dollars, In 
the form of government grants and 
loans to students, into their institu- 
tions, As student aid has become 
scarcer, a larger proportion of stu- 
dents has started to opt for the lower 
fees of state universities. 

For threatened institutions, the 
oatural response to this phenomenon 
would appear to be a reduction in 
entrance requirements, yet there is 
little evidence that this has hap- 
pened. The reasons for the apparent 
paradox, are instructive, Qne ex- 

Honai hierarchy of American higher 
education, there is i long tradition of 
lesser colleges imitating the elite in- 
stitutions. 

in the elite institutions, which are 
telatiyely free from worries about a 
diminiriiihg pool of applicants, there 
has beefi grovring concern in recent 
years about the poor .educational 
preparation of entering students. It 
hU come as a shock to those highly 
selective univenitlea that many new 
students require remedial teaclung in 
academic basics like mathematics aiid 
writteh English. The result, in in- 
stitutions as different ; as Berkeley 
and Stanford, has been a new insist- 
ence that applicants' master! die bpsic 
academic skills at hl^ K^ool. 

Given the pervasive influence of 
the Ivy League, it is far from, easy 
for the second rank institutions to 
sh^ off the example of the major 
univeisities. But there is a less hi^- 
ipinded reason for. (heir ' compliance 
with the new standards. Most strug- 


« colleges have found that even 
e new market conditions created 
by the imminent shortage of youngi 
people, students themselves are be- 
- coming more discriminating consum- 
ers, leas likely than in the early 197(k 
to settle for medioae courses in 
medioae ioatitulions. 

As a result, colleges anxiotu about 
their ability to maintain student num- 
bers have taken the view that the 
veiy, worst thing they could do is 
gain a reputation for academic sloppi- 
ness. Quality rather than accessibiliiy 
is regarded as the key to survival of 
marginal insiitiitions. 

Britain. Universities which respond 
(0 the deldne in the number of 17-year- 
olds by lowering their entrance 
requirements may damage their own 
interests as much as they damage the 
overall standing of higher education. 
They will also be sending precisely 
the wrong kind of message to the 
secondary schools. It would; of 
course, be absurd in the British con- 
text tO; turn away school-leavera cla- 
mouring for. further and higher 
cducatiou at a tiihe whdn oubatanUal 


parts of the hl^er education system 
may be forced to operate well below 
their capacity. The answer is not to 


depress the standards of degree 
education, but to use the "idle” 
capacity to develop imarinative new 
forms of further education to meet 
the needs of those who are not yet 
ready to study at an advanced level. 
What is good for educational stan- 
dards and what is good for the uni- 
venities may turn out to be the same 
thing. 
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Melina Mercouri’s marbles 

The ^b«te atout Greece’s claim for^ years ago that the modern state which qualities that trankend the parUettiar 
the return oftheEl^n marbles Is easy now occupies that territpiy has an and approach the universal This of 
to reduce tq amusing, even rather . uncontested daim fo '‘own*l coune, does not imply that the genius 

IS espe- . s^w. te the modern of Mr ; df8’Rarilcular natignbadovaluel» Bui 
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(Heriot-Watt University has launched t 
degree to be lewht entirely by video. 
TRES, May 27J 

Everyone ready? Let’s go for a take 
then. Second Year Linguistics. Leciure 
Three. Right, Professor UppioL 
We’re rolling. 

Good morning 

Cut. Erm. . .Professor Lapping. . .1 
know it's morning now but we can't 
actually guarantee that it will be wbee 
the stuefont plays the tape ...» 
^rhaps someuiing a little less ipedflc. 

Oh yea. Fine. 


Right. From the tcm. Second Veer 
Linguistics. Lecture Three. Take Two 
And . . . we’re rolling. 

Greeting. Let us have a look at who 
Choinsky meaot by traiuforniatloasl 
grammar. Take a simple sentence. Tk 
chicken . . « erwed ... the road. And 
now let na apply . . . our traniftinni' 
tlonal roles. 

Oil. Professor Lapping, that’s very 
good - really very good - but I wondff 


we ne^ to have quite so manypauiul 
That first one, for example, Biter you 
say- now, where is it? - ah yes- where 
you say “the chicken". Do we need 
such a big pause there? 

But thal*a the moment wfaeii thee 
forward over the piano. ; 

Yes. Quite so. And, as I’ve i«i.. 
before., l-m quite happy with yourkki 
of the piano - and indeed your sug» 
tion that you should lean over it 
could It be done a little less - how mighl 
one put it - langbidly? 

Well, ril Iry. ‘ 

Jolly good. And while we're at U-s 
you could wait until the end .of Ik. 
sentence before stubbing out 



cigarette. At the moment, you're dotig 
it after you’ve said “And now le^ 
apply" and ualn that rather hoW 
matters up. Nice dramatic 
course. But just a trifle slow. All^ngfitr 


tlvei ’^Didn't the chicketi cross 
rood?” , ^ 

Qil, Yes, that's fine, Profe^f^.f 
ping. Very g^. Nice and sirfligW 
forward. But again the question w 
I know we’ve agreed tha* W 


asked me if you could possibly not weF 
the same siut'fof tomorrow’s 
It’s just that .they’re hSvUig fo 
rather a Jot p# filters to take out tk 
daizde fioiii all tile, white., 


And. one other teeny thing. 

*• r • • ” ii 

I*** 

Vail, I was uhmdering if jmu mlfbl 
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Funding tops Sir Keitlif^s agenda 


What price 
immortality? 

- £ 500,000 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Edinburgh University Is planning a 
dramatic addition to the thmgs 
money can buy, with an offer pf 
immortality for only £500,000. ' 

. . A confiaential docurhent .approved 
m principle by- the university cou|t, 
ottuines ah Ameicon-style fund rais^ 
ing scheme which , will tap the uni- 
veitity’s "immense' reserves of stalils 
wkI goodMil." 

Ihe working group of the universl- 
tjr de^lopment^RQ campaign ("We 
do not want an appeal. Appeals tend 
k sound geriatric, down on their 
[WR, and usually of modest scale and 


by Ngaio Crequer 

New approaches to universiw funding and plan- 
ning were being considered this week by the 
I Government and the University Grants Commit- 
tee following the Conservative victory at the 
polls. 

The Department of Education and Science con- 
firmed (hat the meeting between Education 
Seeretaiy Sir. Keith Joseph and the vice chancel- 
lors of Aston, Salford, Durham, Reading, Leices- 
ter and Strathclyde about privatizing some univer- 
sities, would take place soon. ' 

And the Unlveraty Grants Committee, in its 
first post-election meeting, decided yesterday on 
what advice to give the Government on how to 
formulate a long term plan for bif^er education, 
which could reshape the univenit^ and increase 
cooperation with the public sector. 

Tne meeting between Sir Keith and the vice 
chancellors about possible new ways of funding 
some universities was cancelled when the election 
was called. Now it is being riven every priority in 
the department and the vice chancellors have 
been asked for an early date. 

He wants their views on a scheme (outlined in 
TJie THES^ May 20) in which some universities 


would get a single budget containing their own 
and their students public frinds and would be able 
themselves to fix student targets, fees, salary 
levels, and own their capital assets. 

Hie UGC met to consider its response to Sir 
Keith's guidance letter of July 14 1982 when he 
asked them for their views on how a longer-term 
view of higher education needs .and provision 
might best be developed; how cooperation end 
the exchanu of information between the UGC 
and the National Advisory .Body can best be 
puisu^; what the priorities' in the universities 
sh^ld be in specific areas of science and technol- 
ogy and the problems caused by limited opportu- 
nities for recruitment. 

He told them that a long-term view of higher 
education which will involve the post-contraction 
period and the 1990s, would consider, questions 
such as the length and intensity of courses, the 
balance between undergraduate and research pro-^ 
virion, the role of non-UOC funding, both gov- 
ernmental and private, and the scale of university 
provision. 

Although the privatization move by Sir Keith 
was not rormally on yesterday's agenda his views 
have not gone unnoticed. A number of papers 


exainihinB the nature and approach of the univer- 
sities oncT exploring different methods of funding 
are being prepared for the UGC's two-day con- 
ference in the autumn. 

Their reply, which they have been considering 
for a year, keeps mainly to the procedure whldi 
might be adopted for forming a national plan, 
rather than to issues of substance. Options can- 
vassed include another round of “dialogues" with 
the universities, as in 1980, but posribly on a 
group basis because they are so time-consuming. 

Ibe sub-committees take on a more 

strategic role and the UGC is concerned about 
keeping its data up-to-date. Ibey suggest working 
closely with the NAB possibly first examining 
some of the boundaries between them. 

But they will also tell Sir Keith they need a 
firm planning horizon from him if a rational plan 
is to emerge. The meeting is also likely to discuss 
how the "new blood" programme will work in 
friture and they may decide to change the propor- 
tions of the different subjects. The vice cnancel- 
lors have told the UGC they want more arts and 
social science places and tliey hope this is not the 
new way of funding the universities. 

leader, back page 




vrauris donating more than £500,000 
i^ld bd styled Benefactor of the 
wnwniiy with either their ■ portrait 
orbuit exhibited in a hall of be- 
MtKlors with the promise that 
^ their fame will survive them, that 
immortality is assured.” 

Before they achieve Immortality, 
u lonf^ as their numbers are small, : 
say will be ^ests of honour at an , 
dinner where “Ihellr achieve- 
[p^hli'and benefactions will. be re- 
hyed and their aenerOsitv' and link’ 


by John O'Leary 
A rapid change .of style In Govern- 
Dient dlrectknt ot- .higher- edncatioii 
wee sl^Bllril this 
appolDbnent of Mr Fetor Bnuttc ae 
under secretary with responsibility 
for the sector. 

Although Sir Keith Joseph, to the 
surprise of many, remained ai Secret- 
ary of Slate for Education and Scien- 
ce, none of his four departmental 
muilsleri retained their poets. Three 
moi^ to other depertmenls end Mr 
WUlnm Shelton, who bad responsi- 
bility for science and j^tb training, 
lost hb pliwe in the Governmenf. 

With the arts ndnistiy moving .out 
of the Department of Education and 
Sdeuce and Mr Shelton not being 
replaj^, the number; of minbterlu 
posts was halved. Both Mr Brooke 
Mr Robert Dunn, who takes 
charge of echools end tMCher educa- 
UoD, were riven the. rank of under 
eecretary. 

. An announcement on detailed min- 
isterial responsibilities was delayed 
wbUe Sir - Reilh considered taklna 
perional control of noD:advanced 
ftirtber' educatloDi Mr Brooke, a 49 


year-old former Goveromeiil Whip 
I and MP for the City of London and 
Wcstmlwter South, was |o 

lri.'1iriBoarihfe’for.scfenre;as;M 
hl^r ^uoetton.' 

Mr Brooke, a padnete of BaUEol 
College, (MM and the. Harvard 
Bnsineis School, regards bJnucJf in 
I the centre of the Conservative Party 
I and to generally well-liked by bb col- 
I leagnes. He was vice president of the 
National Union of Students in 1955-6 
and to a Ibriner Swiss correspondent 
of (he Financial Times. 

However, he has had no close In- 
volvement with educational matters > 
and observers say that be tacks the 
fltolr of hb predecessor, Mr William 
Waldegrave, who has gone to the 
Deparboeut of the Environment. 

Mr Brooke will be reestablishing 
two former links in hb new post. The 
more welcome wOl be with Mr David 
Baocodi, the new permanent secret- 
ary at the DES, who was a contem- 
pmary and friend at Balliol. Hie 
oUier will be uiUi the Shadow Educa- 
tion secretary, Mr Neil Klnnock, 
j^nst ! wbdin be lost hb deposit in . 
the genial electtdn of 1974i 


EWcllon defoate uho left vecaneVea 
for the .Labour Party** higher cduca- 
tionlfpokeenuui, B.nofft fondieriy.hrid 




(e«, previdusiy. Mr Chrbfopber FTfeOf 
: The new Scotlbb-. Office minister 
for industry -nnd eduenUon’ b Mr 
Allan Stewart aged' 42, a former Ico^ 
turrir In ^ttical economy at St 
Andrews Univenlty and former- 
director of the Confederation of Brit- 
bh Industry In Scotland. 

A monetarist, Mr Stewart held 
office fo the last: government as Scot- 
tish minister . for beallb and later 
Scoittota mlntater- for borne afialra. 

In Northern Ireland, Mr Nicholns 
Scott will continue as the under 
weretary for education, nUovrtng him 
to . see throu^ the creation of the 
University of Ubtcr and Mr John 
Stradling Thornes contlnaes to be re- 
sjMnilblc for education in the IVelsb 
office. 

The election has overall filled the 
House with 76 lecturers and teachera, 
according to Mr Byron .Criddle- of' 
Aberdeen. Ilniverrityi ah- analyst -of 
decHon :candidtatea and MPa.-’ ■: 


Mr Brooke: centrist? 

There are 20 nnlvcrsUy iecturera, 
and 20 coUega and potytecmilc tactnr- 
ers In the House, together vOith . 36 
school teachers. Labour has the most 
lecturers at 29, the Tories have nine, 
the JLiberab and ' Plaid Cyniru one 
each. ; All thb firom a start where 
teaching- was the most popular, pro^ 
fesston among eahdldales, and , (he 
Sodal fiemocrata with notably (he 
highest number of teacher candidntes 
but none' elected. , . ' 


y^Aiiy for 0 minihium period of 



MPs seek agri<?uitiiral liirity 

by ion iVirney ' anced' by its own main advisory body 

<?Henee Con-einondent agricultural work, the Joint Con- 

bcience i-orresponaent sullauve Organization. 

A single central authonty to direct committee concluded that the 

BgncuUural research and develop- answer to this problem was a 

ment, which vrould channd more utilfied authority, althoi^ the 

money into universities thanThe cuf- ministry, the ARC and the Depart- 
rent funding agencies, is the mam ment of Education and Science were 


recomm'endatlon of a House of Com-^ 
mohs Agriculture Committee report 
published today, . ■ 

; ilie report, ebmplctod just bpfbre 
the election,- also badoi .the Agri- 
cultural RMcarch "Council in its dis- 
pute with the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils over .^budget cuts 


all opposed to the idea. The report 
stresses . that the new authority 
should be independent of any one 
ministry; and should be funded Joint- 
ly by, the Interested departments. 

It also emphasizes repeatedly that 
universities snbuld play a much more 
(Icllve. role in aencultiiral research. 


piMnuig'Oi researon;. • . ;*y • ; '£9Siri ' annual budget in -unlvei 

• *h*ii Wd suggests ..that the .-Minbi 

istfng admlristrailon of rescareh^^^^ AaficiilSSc is biased/ 

Arid, fron, this, the ARC 

— . ' «... V .... . I rsLi I 


and sugritats . that the .-Mlnbtiy of 
Agficiilturc is biased.' 

' Aaide from this, (he ARC: does. 


tottbh' aiU Ndriherii .Lbh 'agricul 
hire departmehb, b -'plionost bardqu 


'agricub Oivdfiization and^fi^andng of. AgHf 
baroque CeuSufal Reseaivhigrtd Deya^pmaii, 
res mat -First Report the .AffKuliul^ 
tfand- the '•.Cpmniilieei ',£/pufe 

?gra8Sr^ '/j-‘ 
















l)y Dsivicl Jubhiits 

Llnivcisiiy imUms .irc.' to t.'iL'k]c licucl- 
on what tliuy rct;ard a severe (lircai 
In nalionnily iie|otialcd sahiries ami 
conditions of ser^cc posed by Gnvcni' 
merit plans for new sources of rumling 
foralimilod iiiimbor of universities. 

An early incoting of the iintioniij 
universities joint uniun oominitiec 
comprising u(l the nciuletnic and non- 
iciictiiiig unions is tn consider (he. 
implications of Sir Keith Joseph's pre- 
ek’clinn proposal for an experiment in 
university fiiRding for wages and condi- 
tions. 

They have wailed until after the 
election before brining (he issue to the 
fore, Dut Ms Rita Donagliy, chair uf 
the ct^nimittce and chairperson of 
Nnigu's national iinivcrbiiies commit- 
tee u'arned delecales to the union's 
conference in rhe isle of Man thar such 
.stcjis could affect .staff rioi only at (lie 
iiiiivursitics ilircclly involved in the 
e.\|)eriiiieiit hut elsewhere. 

"We siiy this is gi>ing hack to (he had 
iiM days in (lie iiiiiversilio.s wlien 
people were even lower iniiiJ than they 


Oiler to clerical staff from July 1 



July 1082 

July 1963 

Percentage 


C 

£ 

Increase 

Grade 1 

2,957-4.207 

3,004-4401 

4.6 

Grade 2 

4,084-5,015 

4.280-5.289 

4.B-5.5 

Grade 3 

4,846-5,863 

5.111-6,160 

5.5-S.1 

Grade 4 

5,863-6,847 

6.16(h7,162 

5.1-4.6 

Grade 5 

7,046-6,330 

7,371-8714 

4.6 


Offer to manual workers from April 1 





percentage 


E per week 

£ per week 

Increase 

Grade A 

64.5 

67.80 

5.1 

Grade B 

65.59 

68.89 

5.0 

Grade C 

67.4 

70.7 

4.9 

Grade D 

70.69 

74.19 

4.6 

Grade E 

73.59 

76.69 

4.5 

Grade F 

77.19 

80.49 

4.3 

Grade G 

80.21 

83.51 

4.1 


are tociny. It wniiM he more dirficiih to 
negotiate lor J-l iii.stituiioii.s ihati in 
have a iiatiunni tindersiandinu, esne- 
cinlly when the money is still being 
allocaicd al nntiojuil level." 

Ms Donagliy said (lie issue would lie 
lop of the agciuin al llic juini commit- 
tee's next meeting. “The vice chaiiccl- 
iors can gel away with these cosy little 


New rule eases way to 
college for trainees 


■V ■ ■ ■■ 


by E^iiricin Stintiiielli 

Government youth bchcinc partici- 
pants will be Hole to go sirniglit nji to 
college for up to 2 1 hours a week if new 
draft regulations appiuved by the Soc- 
ial Security Advisory Committee nre 
inlified hy Parliiinieiit iieM month. 

.Approval for the new rcguliiiion. 
purt Ilf a package of incnsurcs wus 
given by the cuiumiltce this week. It i.s 
now being sent (o the Secretary of State 
for Soiial Security and sliould be 
debated by Piirlinmuitt In nruund three 
weeks time. 

The new rule would exempt young 
people who have completed Youth 
C>p/'<'r(mufies Piogri'uiinit' miJ >'ou(/i 
Training Scheme courses from' the 
three month qualifying purtad neces- 
sary before they are entitled to studv 
for 21 hours u week at college. This fs 
the maximum period allowed without 
loss of benefits. 

Youngsters on those courses had 
been caught in a net which affects 
school-leavers and adults wishing to 
study for a limited period without 
losing benefits. It was seen as highly 
cOutencious that schemes which are 
intended to enable progression to 

Judge rules 
on charter 

Final judgment on what the New 
University of Ulster must do to dis- 
solve itself has come from the univer- 
ty Visitor Lord .Justice Sir John 
Megaw, in a decision which contradicts 
Privy Council advice and puts still 
more pressure on the timetable for 
NUU's merger with Ulster 
Pc^technic. 

Ine question of how NUU should 
surrender a charter designed to he 
enduring may prove crucial to the 
increasingly tight timetable, and to 
opportunities for any last minute 
attempt to save the uiiiver&ity. 

NUll lawyers had decided that a 
. lengthy procedure of a council vote by 
simile majorily to petition the Queen 
to wind up the charter, followed ^ two 
court votes with a two-thirds majority 
not less than one month or more than 
three months apart was necessary. 

But as drafting progressed on u 
charierand statutes for the new institu- 
tion, informal advice came fruni llu’ 
Privy Council that a single simple 
m.iioritv court vote might he all (nut 


cmpliiymeiit or further study should, 
represent a major stumbling block. ' 
riic conimitiec also approved a| 
legulniion wliich will prevent studenlsj 
oil vacation claiming cnhaiiccil he- 
ncfils because (hey Tinvc kept theii 
lodgings in the area where they study, 
hut arc in fact Living with their parents. 


A .single Miideiu in that position will 
only be able to claim i!20,5S as opposed^ 
to the enhanced amoimt of £25.70. 


was necessary, and ultimate authority 
might rest with (he council unywuy. 
Now Sir John Megaw as Visilor and 


ullimaic arbiter has ruled (hiil the 
longer nrocLMlure is necessary, im- 
plying trial had the shorter nnc been 
used the university would have been 
vulnerable to nn injunction from any- 
one opposing the merger. 

Sir John's decision was announced to 
NUU council this week. The first 
meeting of the court at which a vote 
could be taken is on June: ifihatgtiined 1 
a 66 per cent majority, the next vote i 
could not be untif the very end of July or ' 
duringAugusi. 


chats with Sir Keith becniisi- the uni- 
versity .sysicin i.s so deeply undemocra- 
tic," she .idcled. 

Doth clerical and niaiiuiil workers 
are considering “final offers" fnim die 
university cm^oyers worth over 5 per 
cent to some employees. 

The offer to white collar staff is 
heavily weighted towards staff on 


grades two and three - with up to 5.5 
per cent for [leople earning about 
£5,000. But there is iiotiiing on offer on 
conditions of service or restructuring 
and union lenders me recomnieiuting 
"reluct ant'' acceptance despite n warn- 
ing from the employers iluil every 
per cent over the cash limit of .1.5' per 
cent will cost 100 jobs. The overall 
increase is abuiit 5 per cent. 

Manual workers arc considering a 
flat rate £J,3U a week wilhom a 
recommendation from their national 
committee. The offer is worth about 5 
per cent for the lowest two grades. 
Shift allowances are also to increase, 
after lengthy negotiations led to nn 
improvement on the employers' first 
offer of £3. 

A provisional agreement w:i.s also 
reached on regrading certain craft 
workers in an uncosteadeal from April 
1 this year reached belatedly following 
the I0H2 sctilemeni. Grading changes 
are most likely in catering, gardening 
areas and with porters undertaking 
driving on the campus ns purt of their 
other duties. 


THETiME.SlM(JHKRb:iHICATIONSliPI'[.RMENT lUti 


Provide more 
for adults, 
says BTEC 









Students can sometimes make this 
amount from other sources, such ns I 
their local authority . 

#Thc Manpower Services Commis- 
sion is to appoint a team of rcgianal 
inspectors to monitor the quautv of 
VviHili Ti-jiiriingSvlieiiu.‘>. Nino inspeo- 
. toes based on each M^.ren^on arc to 
be selected, 

Hie Inspectors, to be known as 
quality advisors, will he drawn mainly 
ironi industry, with priority being 
given to (hose with an education back- 
ground, ulthougli this does not pre- 
clude the secondment of staff direct 
from the education service. 

The decision not to select MSC staff 
is because employers rejected the idea 
•of having “more civil servants" en- 
gaged on (his task. 

International 
role stressed 

The national ond international role oil 
the five inner London polytechnics has 
been underlined in n response by the 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers to 
the review of higher education in the 
capitul. 

welcoming the Inner London 
Education Authority's review, the 
London joint committee of the AFT 
has modined ilsestablished policy fora 
“federal polytechnic" outside the local i 
authority arena. ' 

The comm'tiiee fett that such steps' 
were outside the scope of the review. . 
The APT says that a federal or censor- 1 
tium of (he five poly technics under pre- ' 
sent governance would add a further 
guaranteeing. enhanced course provi- 
sion. 

It suggests Instead that links between ' 
colleges should be at course rather than' 
directorate or academic board level, 
and that links with further education 
colleges would usehilly form part of 
this system while eniibling students 
reaching their level of ullainincnt to 
leave (he system with the appropriate 
qualificnlinn. 

The .'issociiirion soys there should he 
an inerciisc ih part-time and cvening- 
unly courses nrovided full-time work is 
not displaced. 

“Any review of higher education in 
London sliuuld recognize that tlie 
ILEA boundary is an nrtificiiil one and 
that there arc many links between 
colleges ouisicle the area with those 
within, the relationship with the three 
universities in London (London, City, 
Brunei) should be considered, and that 
the polytechnics have a nHtinnal and 
inleninlionai mle to fulfill," the asso- 
ciation adds. 




^ i:'}m hs 










A shot from (he film Madamt Potatoe by Emma Clader, which has been on 
display in London as part of the annual Royal College of Art degree show< 
for the past week. 

Leicester group forced to 
turn down £50,000 grant 


Researchers at Leicester Polytechnic 
have turned down a £50,000 grant from 
the Council for National Academic 
Awards to extend a major study of 
engineering education Wause no 
otner funding body will support it. 

The Engineering Council, Science 
and Engineering Research Council and 
Department of Education and Science 
all turned down requests for money for 
phase two of the project. The first 
project report earlier this year was 
commended by Sir Monty Finniston, 
chairman of the Committee of inquiry 
into the Engineering Profession. 

! The first part of the goals of en- 
Igineerine education prefect, founded 
by the CNA A and the DES, foiinii that 
undergraduate engineers were ill- 
equipped to work alongside other 
professions in industry. They were bad 
I at communicnling. lacked confidence 
.in policy debates and had Httlc undci- 
' standing of business practice. 

The CNA A agreed to fund iin 
extension of the project "to cliicidute 
ways and means of promoting change 
ill engineering education", according 
to Rita Austin of the council's develop- 
ment services division. 

The DES declined to back this 
additional research early on, declaring 
that it was neither relevant nor timely. 
.The Leicester reseiirchers, led by 
iGeoff Bcuret, then tried to raise 
£50,000 to match the CNA A's offer by 


asking for £12,500 instalments from 
potential backers in the public and 


their own research, and the SERC„ 
dissuaded industrial firms from contri- 
buting as well. 

The Leicester team is now being 
disbanded, and Mr Beuret has written 
to the CNAA saying that (he original 
£50,000 grant will not be needed. The 
council had offered to hold the money 
until the end of the summer, but 
Beuret believes that the chance of 
gening universities as well as. 
polytechnics to cooperate with the 
study has now been lost. 

This week he was resigned to return- 
ing to his teaching duties. “If the nation 
is determined not to iry and solve its 
problems, neither our ^ojecl or any- 
one clse's can make any headway," he 
said. 

Mr Brian Overy, secretary to the 
CNAA and chairman of the Leicester 
project's steering group during the first! 
phase, said he was disappointed the 
work would not be extended. “It was a 
very, promising and valuable project," 
he said. However, the CNAA would 
still develop Us research programme in 
other areas where evaluation of effec- 
tiveness of existing curricula was 
needed. 


by Felicity Jones [ 

The Business aiut Technician Eduo. 
lion Council is encouraging coliogesto 
steer clear of traditional nine-monih 
courses in favour of shorter courses 
iidulis, ! 

In a policy sintcment on continuioj ! 
cdiicuiion, the council says that it i 
wishes CO develop and validate a raDie 
bf vocationnl courses and units ur 
•ululls which meet the iteedsof iodusln' 
and business build on individuslf* 
existing skills and develop stiittems' | 
job potential. ; 

It emphasises the flexibility eod ' 
length or courses it would like to set ■ 
the colleges proposing. It encouf8g«^ I 
the development of single self-con- 1 
tained units. 

These units would consist of at Icui 
60 hours of instfuction and 30 hour 
half-units be the minimum length nor- 
mally accepted for validation. Thest 
units could be linked to others but 
would be expected to stand alone. 

The council thinks (hat in many cases 
individual units will provide the moH 
appropriate way for adults to updite 
specialist knowledge or meet the le- 
uuirements of professional bodki 
Combinations of units would pro^ 
“tailor-mnde” packages for st^er^. 

Adult learners may be deterred fnxs 
studying because of difficulty in geitlru 
the time off work, fixed course atteaif- 
ance that does not fit in with empbj^- 
mciit or personal circumstances and 
the limited availability of parlicahr 
courses in n particular area. 

In order to counteract these deter- 
rents ui study, the BTEC wants coun» 
to use any pattern of attendance or of 
open or distance learning. It doesiM 
rule out that combinations of vaiioBs 
type.s may be the most effective wayof 
meeting people's needs. 

In trying to expand the provision of 
flexible courses, the BTEC also states 
that the entry criteria to such counts 
would need to be flexible to nwt Uie 
needs of tliosc people who want wst- 
expcrience (raining but may not 
formal qualifications. 

Computer 
installed at 
university 

University researdiers throughout^ 
country now have access to a Cray » 
“supercomputer” for the first (iroe- 
The machine, one of a handful ® 
Britain, is housed in an extension to ine 
University of London's computer *** 
tre, whicn was formally opened 
'Tuesday by Princc.ss Anne, chancellor 
of the university. Tlie Cray w tw 
centrepiece of the unit’s plans w 
develop a national service for uniww* 
ty commuter users. , 

I • Dr Richard Field, director of wr 


• ur rsicnaro rieio, uircvwi — - 
centre, said that time on tw w 
machine was already nearly all ^ 
caled throughout the next year JK 
.Cray, which was previouay leas^ 


Stirling delays tenure meeting 

, AnieetingofStirling University's joint ^ Stirling’s Assotiation of University 
negotiating and consultative commit- Teachers to conciliate in a dispute 
1 tee to discuss proposals abolishing between the association and the uni- 
I tenure for all new posts has been rorsiiy over three “new blood" posts 
adjourned until the ond of the month, being offered without tenure 
It Is understood there have also been . The dispute is also being discussed' 
informal talks between the university informally by the universUy and the 
and ihc_ Advisory. Conciliation and AUT, which is advising applicants to 
Arbitration Service which was asked seek advice from the osMclaflon. 


caled throughout the next yeaf- ^ 
.Cray, which was previouay 
from its American manufacturers or 
the Science and Engineering J^***^” 
Council for its Daresbury LabonHt*”' 
had been bought for the London 
because demand for higher compuoi^t 
power was increasing all the 
The new machine would be 
meteorologies, engineers, quunlu^ 

chemists and crystallographiers tn 

complex calculations they could not»o 
any other way, he said. , 

, The extension to the centre 
houses an Amdahl 470 conipuwr wntc 
is mainly used by social Kienceamiam 
researchers who do not ,w 
processing power of the Cray. 
machines will be available througruw 
the UK through a new data 
Dr Field said the outlines of 'J' 
network would be complete in shout 
i year, although both London ana 
other major university computer cC"' 
tre in Manchester already Had extc«’ 
sive links with other universities' 

• Shortly after inaugurating the cwv 
puter centre, Princess Anne ope^?.” 
extension to the chest unit at ; 
College Hospital Medical School. Tf 
new building, paid for by a grant fr^ 
the Welton Foundation, houses 
search laboratories for work tx’ long 
'diseases and breathing disorders- 
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Search for Dahrendorf s successor 




Mr Heath: ouUide candidate 


Canvassing Is now in full swing to fill one 
of (he most prestigious posts In higher 
education ~ Ine directorship of the Lon- 
don School uf Economics and Political 
Science. 

All Umcnibersoflhcspecial selection 
cumnilltec, headed by Sir lluw \Vhcl- 
dun, ciialrnian of the school's court of 
governors, have been asking to come up 
with desirable and possible candidates 
andsuggestlons from LSE members and 
associates are being studied. 

The long list has so fbr thrown up two 
eminent sociologists, one well known 
European administrator, a chairman of 
the Social Science Research Council, 
and a former Prime Minister. 


Dr Edmund Lisle, former head of the 
social science division of the Centre 
National dc la Recherche Sclenilflque, 
the official French research centre In 
Paris, Is considered to have good adini- 
nlstratlvc and European credentials, 

Profrssor Ronald Dorc, who Is 58 and 
currently assistant director oflhe Tech- 
nical Change Centre, is a highly rc- 
guided sociologist who has strung con- 
nexions with the LSE where he was pro- 
fessor of sociology. 

Another eminent sociologist, Mr 
Gary Runclman, has also been men- 
tioned, although it could prove hard to 
tempt him to a full time academic post 
from the family shipping business he 




‘Scarce’ subjects 
gain bigger lobby 


by Paul Flather 

Pressure is increasing on the Depart- 
ment of Education ana Science to set up 
a special committee to monitor and 
protect highly specialized “scarce" 
subjects in universities which do not 
attract many students but have impor- 
tant academic, diplomatic, security or 
trade value. 

Tbe first test for such a committee is 
already looming in the field of Iranian 
studies at Cambridge University where 
dons will vote in October on proposals 
to “suppress" eight and a half lec- 
tureships in the faculty of oriental 
studies. 

Officials from the DES have been 
holding talks since the end of last year 
with other interested officials from the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
and the Department of Trade and 
Industry, but no decisions have been 
made. 

One setback for the proposed com- 
mittee is the shifting of Mr William 
Waldeerave, former under-secretary 
for higher education, out of the DES. 
He was known to be keen on a 
committee looking bt the plight of 
subicaslike Asian, African, Slavonic, 
and Oriental studios. 

The British Academy has become 


involved in any such committee. The 
academy is also watching develop- 
ments at Cambridge. 

A joint working parly act up jointly, 
in 1981 with representatives from Ox-' 
ford University has recommended the 
abolition of eight lectureships nt Cam- 
bridge and the replacement of the chair 
in Sanskrit with an ordinary lec- 
tureship. Persian and Turkish arc to be 
concentrated in Oxford and the post in 
Iranian studies will disappear. 

In a discussion in the Cambridge 
senate last month the report was 


heavily criticized for being ‘'painfur, 
an “unprecedented onslaught on 
oriental studies", harmful to tne study 


increasingly concerned about the fu- 
ture of such subjects and has made its 
riews plain to the University Grants 
Conuniuee, which wou ld be centrally 

Bid to simplify 
public funding 

A new attempt to simplify the funding 
of colleges and polytechnics, ending, 
the existing two-tier system of support, 
s being prepared by officials al the 
D^artmenl of Education and Science. 

Preliminapr findings were put be- 
fore a working group of the National 
Advisory Body this week and are to be 
^rked out in more detail for a series 
of meetings over the summer. Their 
Bim Is to reduce substantially, or if 
possible remove, the element of 
further funding” which has been used 
to make allowance for higb-cost in- 
stitutions In the dislTibulion of the 
Bovsneed further education pool. 

A DES paper pursued an approach 
Blre^y discussed by the NAB board, 
whwh would recognize "core costs" 
Md effectively replace further funding 
®y B new category of "nllowable ex- 
ponditure". It was accepted in the 
paper that: 'There are clearly major 
0/ principle surrounding both 
Bnglesof the proposed approach." 
f would involve allowiog 

‘diseconomies of small scale" in 
^eulating the basic binding level 
wntch would form the basis of the pool 
ownbution for 1984-85. Tliis would 
•i t proportion devoted to furlh- 

w nindingto be reduced if a sufficient- 
Z *^Pb>sticatcd system could not be 
fowo to scrap it,^ ---. 

ambitious alieriiative would 
® \ flexible system of 

wiTimoti funding" but the paper ack- 
that it might be difficult to 
*^en a move itvariations of cost 
iitH!®!Tu- [®^8e either because of con- 
iTft« Spending by some instilu- 
uoMor because of jusiificable differ- 

by the DES found that 
higher education were 
adufn jeleted to the proportion of 
work at an Instilblion. but 
timi»K' more complex rela- 

. . between overall size and costs. 


runs. He has u fellowship at Nuffield 
College, Oxford, anil isknowiilownni to 
devoic all spare time and energy to 
writing. 

Mr Edward I loath, the former Prime 
Minister, hasaLsohven put on somelisLs. 
But a spokesman for Mr Heath said Hie 
former Conservative lender had every 
Intention of continuing with Ms For- 
linmciitai'y work. 

Another possible candidate who has 
been approached Is Mr Michael Posner, 
due to leave his post as SSKC chalrmnn 
sometime in the autumn . However there 
may he doubts about his international 
academic standing. 



lij 



Mr Posner; leaving SSRC 


Lecturers to withhold exam results 


of the ancient Iranian empire and 
related subjects such as Greek, Ro-'| 
man, and Indian studies, and even 
“Satanic". 

Cambridge is the only university to 
offer separate courses in Iranian stu- 
dies nt undergraduate level. The 
School of Orlcnlnl and Frican Studies 
in London offers it at postgraduate 
level and Persian is offered at Durham , 
Edinburgh. Oxford, London and Cam- 
brige. 

The university's general board 
argues that 36 posts in the IncuUy. 
given the number of students, is im- 
possible lo justify In the current econo- 
mic climate. The critics argue that size 
and numbers do not matter when 
whole subjects are threatened. 

Keep off YTS, 


by David Jobbins 
Lecturers at Brighton Polytechnic have 
voted to withh^d students' examina- 
tion results in an attempt to force the 
withdrawal of compulstory redundancy 
notices. 

' Their decisions, on the eve of the 
examination period, began on Tuesday 
despite an eleventh-hour warning from 
Mr Geoffrey Hall, the polytechnic 
director. 

“Any restriction on the completion 
uf (he examination boards programme 
will lead to a delay in the punlication of 
results affecting the iirogrcssion of 
students, Ihe release oflocBl authority 
maintenance payments for the autumn 
term and in tne present difficult times 
will inevitably atfeci the job prospects 
of our grudu.ites and diplomales," he 
said. 

He warned that any interruption of 
the examination procedures would he 
“neglect" of contractual and profes- 
sional responsibilities. 


Although six rcdundimcy notices 
were issued two weeks ago, two have 
already been revoked anoMr Hall said 
discussions were continuing on possibi- 
lities of redeployment for three of the 
remainder. Uoud progress was also 
being made on secondment arrange- 
ments for a year's training for the sixth, 
he said, with Ihe prnsncri of redeploy- 
ment in 19A4/8S. 

In a biilloi three of the polytechnic's 
four branches have voted overwhel- 
mingly for the action. Results of the 
fourth branch al Eastbourne are awa- 
ited. 

Mr Bob Burn, chairman of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further und Higher Education's coor- 
dinating committee at the polytechnic 
said that 67 per cent or the lotnl 
membership orrhe three branches had 
voted in fnvour. As well as refusing to 
forward marks, members of the Nut- 
Che have been instnictcd not to take 
part in vital examination boards. 


says union 

Public sector white collar workers are 
to oppose creeping “privalizalion" of 
Ihe eflucBiional element of the Youth 
Training Scheme. 

Leaders of the National and Local - 
Government Officers Association are 
to consider ways of resisting and re- 
versing the trend away from further 
cdurauon colleges towards the private 
sector which fliey believe is being 
directly encouraged by the Manpower 
Services Commission. 

The union, with members in the 
polytechnics and colleges as well as 
ocal government, is disturbed at the 
growth of private coaipanles who hope 
to profit from Ihe YTS by undercutting 
the colleges. 

Delegates at the union's annual 
conference on the Isle of Mon this 
week voted overwhelmingly against Ihe 
wishes of their leaders to boycott YTS 
schemes if trainees did not receive the 
rate for the job. 

Mr Ralph Gayton, chairperson of 
the education committee warned that 
to boycott YTS schemes would remove 
the chance to set standards. "If we «tl 
them high enough we can drive Ihe 
cowboys out. If we boycott the scheme 
the cowboys will come in," he said. 

According lo the union, companies 
believe theycan make a profitpf XIOOu 
head on YTS trainees. One firm, the 
Link Organization from Birkenhead, 
has been set up from scratch to operate 
18,000 Y're places on a £30m budget. 

The conference also called for regen- 
eration of the economy through in- 
creased public spending, particularly 
on capital projects. It approved an 
alternative economic strategy which 
includes a massive expansion of educa- 
tion and training to bring Brlimn into 
nine with other industrialized coun- 
tries, and longer full-time and con- 
tinuing education to reduce Ihe work 
content of each -job. 


Row builds up over future 
of architectural education 

by Felicby Jones 

A row is likely to erupt at an important thought that the pressure to reduce 
consultative conference on the future intake comes from olde r ntembers of 

of nrcHtectural education this autumn the profesHdftwno are BSing^ftWntM 
because paitkipunts feel U is being outbytheyoungerurchiiecls. 
held too late. Al Leicester, Professor ThoniM 

Several prominent architects believe Markus of Strathclyde University said 
that by tbe time the conference is held ihat members had originally thought 
by the Royal Institute of British that the jWovember conference was 
Architects at the end of November, Ibe being held to devise a strategy for the 
Joint National Advisory Body and future. But it had become clear that a 
University Grants Committee strategy would be already be partly de- 
architecture working group will vised by then. 

already have made crucial decisions Professor Markus, a foirrier vice- 
about resources and student numben. chairman of the RIBA education com- 
A conference held recently in miltee, said a smokescreen had been 
Leicester on “informing the schools of erected to give the impression of 
architecture" ended in acrimony when consultation but by November the 
it was thought that Ihe RIBA had NAB decisionson polytechnic and col- 
already conceded that the number of legeswouldbeadvanced. 
entrantstoarchitecluralschooisshoiild “[t is putting (he curt before the- 
be restricted. horse to propose to develop a long- 

A summary of a “green on term strategy when some key short- 

strategy which Professor Jonn Tarn of term cuts will have already been 
Liverpool University will present in made," he said. 

full at the November conference Mr Peter Gibbs-Kennett, the direc- 
aroused an angry response when he tor of education at the RIBA said 
said that pruning was necessary and the peopleweregettingparanoidaboutthe 
RIBA ought to coope rate fully. NAB exercise. He said it was a “mis- 
Olher partidpantsthbught that since taken impression" to think that key 
unemployment was not such a serious decisions would have been made be- 
problem'as in other professions, there fore the autumn strategy conference. 

Graduate teacher warning 

If the employment market improves ing to fiercer rampelilion for the 
markedly not enough graduates will go decreasing number available. It also 
into teacher training to meet demand points out that in the past graduates 
in Ihe 1990s. the Government was have opted for secondary leaching, yet 
warned this week. most of the future vacancies will be in 

And if there is a smaller improve- primary schools, 
ment, graduates in maths, science and "But above all if the ‘relevant dc- 
vocational subjects will move into gree' criteria is applied vigorously a 
other areas, leaving arts, social studies significant proportion of the graduut- 
and humanities graduates to enter ing force, whatever their interests and 
teaching if they are allowed to, the abilities in leaching, will not be 
Association of Graduate Careers accepted on tn Postgraduate Certifi- 
Advisory Services says. cate of Education courses," (he asso- 

Ibe warning comes in a note to (he elation snys. 

Advisory Committee for the Supply It recommends that if more are to be 
and Education of Teachers, which is encouraged into the profession, then 
considering Department of Eduention the “subjects uf relevance" require- 
aiid Science projections on anticipated mcnl should cither be removed or there 
demand. ’Thi.s shows (hat by 1990 shouldbeone-yeBrcoursesforgrudu- 
tcacherlrainingwillnccdalbpercent ates of certnin subject combinations 
share of a tfiminishing number of andtwoyearcotirsesforolliers. 

Qualified leavers aniicmated to be • The Government's pilot national 
below 120,000. In 1995 the proportion scholarship scheme designed lo altitict 
will rise to 20 per rent out of n more high quality maths and physics 
nrolected 100,000 leavers. araduates into teaching has so far 

Among the fundamental reasons failed, according to a Leicester Uni- 
aiven by the association for such a versityrcport.lt recommends lowering 
forecast are the likely increasing de- entry requirements to include grndu- 
mand for graduates in most jobs lead- ates with lower second degrees. 


The local Association of University 
Teachers is backing the action 
operating the same sanctions on uni- 
versity-vniidated courses at the 
polytechnic. The students' union is also 
supporting (he lecturers' action. 

A Nalfhe official commented: “It is 
not our intention seriously to disadvan- 
tage students, where it is fell (his will 
happen the coordinating cominidoc has 
been given uulhorizatiun to vary the in- 
structions." 

Officinl.s stress the fight is not only 
with the polytechnic Bui with East 
Sussex County Council, which meets 
today. The HUthority has never ratified 
the national agreement on one year's 
notice and has given only six months' 
notice (o Ihcpolyiechnic stuff involved, 
volved. 

One way out may be to invoke a local 
disputes procedure which has refer- 
ence to the joint secretaries of the 
NiitionHl Joint Counciul on Conditions 
of Service ns its final stage. 


Favourite poly 


in Britain 

I conllimcA from front page 

polytechnics in these subjects to he 
'Ulsiur and North London. Sludenis 
desperate for a place at any price 


inology Lit North London or ceramic 
jtechnology at North Staffordshire, 
since in Doth the.se courses places 
^outnumbered the applicants. 

: figures should be treatec 
with courion; they clearly disadvan- 
tage polytechnics which have few 
vocational courses or (hose wIiom 
departments did not always send in 
the numbers of applicants and 
laces; courses run by fewer than 
have been omit- 


[whITIl 


lend to push their institutions lo the 
extremes uf popularity or unpopular- 
ity because there are fewer with 
which to compare them. 

The book also includes the male/ 
female ratio on each course; (he per- 
centage of non-A level candidates 
accepted; selection criteria; the poli- 
cies on interview and (he exam success, 
idrop-ou( rales und final doslinaiion of 
|eacn department’s stu dents . _ 
.Survey Pofytechmc Courses in £«• 
gtantf, Wales and Northern Ireland by 


inrrtiTTi^HiT^ 
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News in brief 

Marsland leads 
economic forum 



An nitunipi Iw the vice ciiiincellor uf 
nirniingliani Universiiy, Professor Hd- 
ward Marsland to set up a Iiroadly 


based forutn to tackle the econoiiiic 

E rohlemsof thu West Micllatuls is Ih'Iiiu 
acked by industry, trade unions and 
lixral aulnorilics. 

After a meeting this week of repre- 
sentatives from the regional Confed- 
eration of British Industry, Trades 
Union Congress, local Hutliaritie.s and 
university ropresentidives a steering ■, 
comniiUcc has been set up with Profes-I 
sor Marsland in the chair. ' 

Turkish assurance 

The British Council has assured the 
Association of University Teachers 
that it is not helping tlic Turkish 
goveriuneni to recruit Uniish 
neacleniic.s. A letter to Ms Diiiiu 
Warwick, ilic iiniun's general sccn*i- 
.try, recalls a ConiMions staluinenl by » 
Foreign Office miiristcr iti March re- 
jecting suggestions iluit the British 
( Vuiieil havl been assisting the Turkish 
govornnient. 

Degrees of equality 

rotiiruversial Scottish educiiliniiist, 
Mr R. r. Mbckcnzic has refused an 
honorary degree from the Open Uni- 
versity because of its non egnlitarian 
lionornry degree structure. 

Mr Mackenzie had initially accepted 
the honorary MA. but then discovered 
the OU differentiated between those 
whoreccivL-ddoeiorntesand those who 
received MA degrees. 

In a letter to the OU, Mr Mackenzie 


by Kiircn Gold 

1'wo pnlylcehnics iii;iy pull out of ull 
eonimitiees tif the Council for Nat|onul 
Acmlemic Awards nnd the Nnlionnl 
.Advisory Body if the piuposed NAB 
reduelion in ilio unit of resource goes 
ahead. 

Both moves hinge on the ' 
polyiechnies' academic boards which 
siiy academic standards will full as .n 
result uf the NAB jimposal to cut the 
funding per student in higher educa- 
tion by about £5IJ0. 

Middlesex Polytechnic's resources 
conitniuee has passed a resolution 
without opposition which is logo to the 
academic Imard at the end of this 
month. It asks that the “academic 
board be advised to recommend mem- 
hers of the polytechnic to withdraw 
fn>ni any commillecs of the NAB ami 
tlief N.A A uf which thcyaie nu'iiihcrs. 
so Jung iis such action is piirullclcd by 
similiir s(e|)s tiikeii by a substantial 




lUiniber of other instiuiiions”. 

The withdrawal would be “until 
assurances are received (hm the pre- 
servation of ncadcmic standards in 
public sector higher education is siven 
a high priority by the CNA A and NAB 
when future resourcing is under con- 
sideration". 

In a second motion, the resources 
committee also called on Middlesex's 
governors and local education author- 
ity representatives to urge the Secret- 
ary of State for Education and the 
NAB coiumiltec to reject the proposed 
unit cost reduction and seek funding 
thta would guarantee academic stan- 
dards. 

Mr Richard Lewis, the committee 
chairman nnd polytechnic assistant 
director, said that the polytechnic had 
got to the lowest possible staff; student 
ratio with the existing level nfMipnort. 
riirilicr euls woiilii lurn pulytccfinics 
into childminders. 

The resolution whs not »n attack on 


cxnlnincd that since he had spent most 
of nis life Bghting for parity of esteem 
aiiiang his luipils, he cuLiUr not acco|)l 


distinctions akin to officers and "ulhcr 
ranks" in the army, ami acndeniic nnd 
non academic pupils in schools. 

Biotech company 

Edinburgh and Herlol-Wall unIversU 
ties this week launch ihrlr new blolrch> 

vt>$npunys Dlohfut, which iiili 

offer rattarch and consultancy ser- 
vic«a. It it backed by the ScotUsb 
Development Agency. E^hlan Region* , 
al Council and (he Bank of Scoltind. 

Business as usual 

The City University Business School 
will remain a constituent part of the 
university, but discussions will now 
take place about possible new forms of 
relationship between the two. This was 
the result ot a discussion at the Qty I 
senate last week. The buuness scho<n 
had produced a discussion document 
listing eight different options for its 
futDrC; the favounte being the school 
receiving its grant direct From the 
University Grants Committee. 

Visitors welcome 

Glasgow Uolversity Is (o establish on 
annual visiting fellowship In Scottish 
Uleralure from Oclober next year. 
Financially supported by (he Claxgow 
Herald it Is Intended to attract applica- 
llons ffom schoJarb working outside 
Scotland. 




mi 




Tutor Peter Matthevys wjith Wcndy.HoU and CcHa Moss. ■ . . v. i,, 

College ballots idea floated 


Ballots in the colleges ure a possible 
outcome of discussions witnin the 
lecturers' union on new ways of elect- 
ing its national leaders. 

The 76,000 members of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education are evaluating a 
discussion document circulated by the 
executive on alternatives lo the present 
system under which the 25-strong ex- 
ecutive is elected by the 120-member 
national cou ncil which in turn is elected 
by the 14 regional councils. 

Direct elections would reduce the 
influence of union activists who attend 
regional and national councils, and 
could be expected to steer ibe union to 
the right. 

Four possible methods of election 
suggested for consideration are: 

# pasiat ballot; 

9 ballot papers issued by branch uFfic- 
ers - cheaper but held to be open to 
abuse andaccusaiionsof malpractice; 


Vx 



the CNAA, nor did it come from the 
l^olytechnic hierarchy, he said. “It was 
seen as a feeling that at some stage 
action needs to be taken hy individuals 
to express their disquiet at the way 
developments could go." 

Nonli-East London Polytechnic's 
academic board liasjnissed a resolution 
with similar inteiitioiis. aceurding lo 
Mr Gerry Fowler the director. He said 
it supported “any action that was 
necessary in order to demonstrate the 
absurdity and unacceptabilily of the 
proposed sharp reduction of the unit of 
resource." 

The meeting had given Mr Fowler 
power lo act if (he NAB decisions 
became known quickly- for example if 
the NAB ordered a sharp increase in 
student numbers together with a cut in 
funding - so that (he NELP would 
move along the same lines ns Mid- 
dlesex with the uliimnte sanction being 
withdrawal from the NAB and the 
CNAA, he said. 
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# Voting to take place at designated 
branch meetings - underlining the role 
of the union's SOU branches out pre- 
senting practical difGcullies; 

# BalTot boxes in colleges. 

Two modifications short of full 
direct election are also examined, both 
designed to retain the regional repre- 
sentation on the Executive at present 
safeguarded by the stipulation that 
each of the 14 regions must have at 
least one representative. 

One is lo retain the national council 
as an electoral college for only 11 
members of the executive with 14 
^pointed by the regional councils. 
The trouble with this is that it would 
create two distinct classes of executive 
member and possibly "regionalize" the 
attitude of executive members. 

The final option is for election of the 
14 regional representatives hy postal 
ballot within the respective regions - 
again creating two classes. 

Catholics launch 
peace trust 

A Roman Catholic organization has set | 
up a charitable trust to promote re*! 
search, produce educational inalerialsjj 
and provide support for students in 
peace studies. 

Tlic aim of the Christian Tcaco ' 
Education Trust, established bv the 
British section of the Catholic Pax! 
Christi movement, is to help people 
understand the roots of nutioiial and, 
global conflict in light of Church 
teaching on war, justice nnd pence. 

Mr Brian Wicker, principal of Fir- 
cruft College and a trustee of (he new 
orgtinizulion, said it was not sectarian 
in spite of its Catholic origins. “It is not 
a pocifi.st trust either, but is conceriied 
to develop and promote education for 
peace in the light of Christian 
teaching,” he said. 

The trust has been Set up in response ; 
lo widespread demands from within, 
the Church for more effective educa-j 
lion m all levels. It will aim to work' 
through adult education in the Catholic 
community as well as schoeds and 
seminaries. 
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Workers win 
their licences 
to print 

by Paul Flather 

Working In bookshopa* running a print 
workshop, interior design, teaching 
.and art therapy, and doing odd Jobs, 
leven gardening, are among the ways 
graduate students have paid their way 
through the first approved part-time 
course In printmakfng. 

Five students have Just completed the 
hvo*vear postgraduate diploma course 
ot Wimbledon School of Art in London, 
the first to be approved by the Council 
for Nstiona] Academic Awards, Their 
etchings, lithographs, drawings, and 
carvings arc on sliow at the Bloomsbury 
Galleries, Bedford Way form today 
until June 24. 

The course was designed by principal 
lecturer in printmaking Mr Brian Per- 
ry, to meet growing demand from 
students clearly unoble lo win grants. It 
costs £228 a year for two days o week hi 
' school, plus up to £50 for special mate- 
i rials. 

Acceptance has to include scrutiny of 
a student’s plans lo raise Binds and 
survive the course, as well ns academic 
and artistic potential. 

Celia Moss, who is 27, works four 
'days B week in a bookshop to allow her 
two days a week In the school priiitlna 
her elchines. 

( Rachel Woodliut, 25, leaches adult 
education classes and undertakes pri- 
vate decorating work whenever slie 
needs money. She moved up from 
Wales lo take llic course, while Wondy 
Holt begins her days In school at 6.00am 
commuting up from Southampton. 

Colin Dyer, 29, has worked In bosplt- 
ak, on buUdhig sites, and in local 
government, before finding his niche In 
prliilmaklng, running a studio for a 
well known print artist, Ruth Martin, 
28, is a painter who has eiBoyed extend- 
ing herself on the course. 

Mr Perry who also sits on the CNAA 
flne art panel Is In no doubt about the 
success of the course. He keeps inter- 
I views down lo 60 but the standard and 
Inumbers of apphcatlons is increasing,. 
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Unit urges 
support 
for scheme 

by Patricia Sanliiielli 

Further education colleacs will fail 
many young people if tliey do not 
participate in the Youth Trainine 
Sclicmc, a Further Education Unit 
report warned (his week. 

“Although it is regrettable that col- 
leges will huve to fi^ht for a place in the 
YTS. not to get involved will only 
result in the neglect of a great many 
youngsters,” says the report Support- 
ing YTS. 

The report aims to give colleges 
guidance on how to implement the 
YTS. It was prepared by a^up of 
experts chaired by Mr Jim Deboo of 
the Confederation of British Industry. 

I ts membership was drawn from educa- 
tion. local Huthqriiies, the Business 
Education Council, teaching unions, 
the Munpower Services Commission 
and industry. 

It is intended to be used as a manu.'il 
and contains separate sections relating 
to each of the eight design elements 
necessary to the scheme. Each section 
states or refers to the MSC criteria and 
then gives so describes how these relate 
to further education nnd other educa- 
tion perspectives. 

The fEU says it is anxious to 
encouragiC participation from colleges 
because it sees the possibility of new 
training and educational opportunities 
for many young people. This is in spite 
of recognizing the uncertainties which 
exist both in the curriculum designed 
for the scheme and the intentions of 
managing agents. 

In particular, the report is concerned 
about progression from the training 
scheme into n job or further education 
nnd training. This is an unresolved 
issue. It stresses that from the outset 
the best approach to the YTS is one 
' which envisages eventual int^ralion 
of all three of the National 'rruining 
Initiative objectives - the YTS, skills 
training ana adult training and re- 
training. 

It adds that iftlie response of further 
educBlion is to maiiitam its traditional 
ways of working and not adjust to 
changes, then the result is likely to be 
disastrous for colleges. 

The report does not deny that the 
I YTS presents problems or orgaaiza- 
|tlonal change, the need for dinereni 
'.teaching methods and possibly a 
location of resources wnich have to be 
resolved between local authorities and 
colleges. 

Supporting YTS - Guidtince for col- 
leges and others Involvcil in the MSC 
}oiith Training Scheme, from the 
Further Education Unit. Elizabeth 
House, York Road, London SEi. 

I 

Researchers ‘need 
new structure’ 

Scientific researchers need a ueu' 
cveer structure which avoids the twin 
pitfalls of short-term contracts or te- 
nured posts with heavy teaching duties. 
This argument, outlined by Dr Anne 
Simnionds of Guy's Hospital was the 
main (heme of a svmnosium organized 




Dr John Dickinson, the association s 
chairman, told the meeting that the 
presepl pattern of research support led 
to poor continuity in careers and 
poor training of medical and scicnline 
researchers. He argued that ARMS s 
aim of a career structure which catereil 
for more investigators devoting then)- 
selves to research full-time alter the 
age of 35 need not cost more than (l>c 
present system. However, he admitted 
that ARmS's proposed reforms could 
reduce initial recruitment of resear- 
chers by as much as 20 per cent. 

Dr James Wyngaarden, director of 
the US National Institutes of Hciilth. 
(he largest American medical research 
organization, said he was e^ecially 
concerned about the loss of young 
researchers who were deterred by the 
lack of a proper career structure. 

However, the only speaker from a 
British research council defended the 
existing system. Professor John King- 
man, chairman of the Science and 
EngineetUig Research Council, argued 
that the council's Job was to maintain a 
steady supply of young researchers and 
the limit or two contract grants was the 
best way of ensuring this. 
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Strand favourite 
site for merger 


SERC urged to build accelerator 


byNgaioCrequer 

The best site for a merged King's. 
Queen Elizabeth and Chelsea college 
in London would be at the King's site in 
(he Strand plus part of Somerset House 
and Cornwall House. 

This is the main conclusion of u 
document drawn up by representatives 
of all three colleges wliich has gone to 
(he college councils for preliminary 
consideration. Cornwall House is an 
office building at the southern end of 
Waterloo Bridge. 

According to the document a single 
site operation eventually is the main 


options have been costed, on the basis 
ot which buildings could be retained 
and developed and which sites sold. 
The costs range from £14m to nearly 
£60m. 

In (he short term, it will be necessary 
to work on three main sites. The 
document also urges cost/benefit 


appraisals of converting existing 
academic buildings at Campden Hid 
IQEC) and King^ Road (Cnelsea) to 
residential use, this being preferable to 
disposal. 

Between them the three colleges 
have a deficit of more than £2m and 


; being preferable to 


objective, although there are a number each will be responsible for securing its 
of equally credible prospects for a two own financial viability preferably oe- 
site operation. Here "the King’s Col- fore merger, now anticipated to be 


lege/Chelsea College options offer the 
best choice in quality of environment, 
development potential, programme 
and capital cost". 

The document says; "The King’s/ 
QEC options fail to provide two cam- 
pus alternatives, nor does QEC offer 
the potential of a single campus. The 
King's/Denmark Hill option would be 
difficult and most expensive to develop 
and offer in Denmark Hill a setting of 
low environmental quality." 

The colleges asked architects and 
quantity surveyors to carry out site 
feasibility studies and 16 different 


fore merger, now anticipated to be 
October 1984. There will be nearly 
6,000 students and some 525 academic 
staff at the combined college. 

Each college has its own royal 
charter and it they become a single 
institution they will need a new one. ^It 
is worth noting that the Privy Council is 
currently looking very carefully at 
proposals for new charters, especially 
m the way they may embody the 
concept of academic tenure. The col- 
leges may find therefore that it may be , 
better to consider amending one of the 
existing charters to include all three 
institutions," says the document. 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

A report on nuclear physics for the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council argues strongly for a new 
multi-million pound accelerator to be 
built at the council's Daresbury labora- 
lory. 

The report, written for the SERC's 
nuclear structure committee by a group 
.under Professor George Morrison of 
Birmingham University, reviews needs 
for new facilities in the field. 

It concludes that the most fruitful 
option for British nuclear physicists 
would be a medium high-energy elec- 
tron accelerator, costing around £6m. 
The report says a design study should 
begin now with a view to running the 
machine within Bve years. 

The committee was set up in 1981 to 
review the state of the field, and its 
report emphasizes that nuclear physics 
is both sdenii8ca]]y promising and 
Industrially usefol. 


Nuclear physicists focus on the de- 
tails of atomic structure rather than the 
more glamorous elementary particle 
physics pursued on the really large 
international accelerators. They have 
access to (he new nuclear structure 
facility at Daresbury, which finally 
became available For experiments this 
year. 

But in »itc of the existing invest- 
ment at Daresbury, the committee 
believe that "the number of UK nuc- 
lear physicists has been allowed to 
decline to dangerously low levels for a 
country with advanced industrial in- 
terests’*. 

The report estimates that the num- 
ber of active nuclear physicists in the 
UK fell from 3S5 in 1970 to 225 last 
year. It implies that the benefits of 
nuclear research, which in the past 
have contributed to cosmology, energy 
research, development of radioactive 
tracers and solid-state physics, will be 
.in Jeopardy if British sdemists are 
denied a further new machine of their 


own. 

The committee also stresses the 
importance of formal collaboration in 
the field and urges that more money be 
made available for cementing ties with 
foreign institutions running different 
types of accelerators for probing nuc- 
lear structure. 

In particular, it discusses the TOssi- 
bility of a £9ni addition to the Dares- 
bury machine to produce a powerful 
heavy-ion beam. But the committee 
concluded that British researchers’ 
need for access to such a machine could 
be met more easily by links with similar 
facilities in Europe. 

Professor Bill Phillips, chairman of 
the SERC nuclear structure commit- 
tee, said this week that the proposed 
machine for Britain was relatively 
cheap compared with other projects in 
big science. 

A iong range plan for nuclear phvsics, 
report of the working parly' on future 
facilities to the nuclear structure fadl- 
Jly, SERC 1983. 


Monetarists reap birthday rewards 


New emphasis wanted to 
teach young self-help 


by Patricia Santinelli 
Dramatic changes are needed in educa- 
tion if young people are to become 
self-sufficient in a world where oppor- 
tunities to work for someone else are 
now rare. 

This is one of the main conclusions of 
a new book, Self Sufficiency - 16-25, 
which is being published by Kogan 
Page next month. Its authors Richard 
Bourne and Jessica Gould argue that 
there is too much noise about the evils 
of unemployment and too little posi- 
tive action. 

They examined various schemes and 
projects in the UK designed to provide 
nnancial help and practical advice to 
^’oung people who wish to set up their 
own businesses. 

“Education is still very much geared 
towards preparing young people to 
work for someone else, a commend- 
able proposition In times when em- 
ployment can be found but an insuffi- 
cient answer to the problems of 1983 
and the immediate luture," they say. 

More thought 
for food 

Medical education needs greater 
emphasis on human nutrition, accord- 
ing to a group of academic biologists, 
and doctors reporting for the British 
Nutrition Foundation. 

Their report, produced by a BNF 
"task force" chaired by Mr Joseph 
Rank of Rank Hovis Macdougall, says 
that one academic unit in each medical 
school should take a special interest in 
nutrition. At the moment, the working 
group found that only about 40 per cent 
of medical schools had anyone to 
coordinate pre-clinical teaching of 
nutrition. Fewer still made an effort to 
CMrdinate teaching of the subject to 
clinical students. 

introducing the report, Professor 
Albert Neuberger of Charing Cross 
Hospital Medical School suggests that 
nutrition should play a much larger 
P*ri m the teaching of both medical 
Hpnersraduates and postgraduates, 
..tnouah it need not necessarily be 
™ught as a separate subject. 
_J^®\report also calls for closer 
teaching links between 
®®hools and non-clinical re- 
?*ntrcs, and it suggests that the 
no- ' . •'oynl colleges set up a working 
miy •‘cview nutrition eoucation for 
rwi r and Junior doctors. 

9™y* tnsK force’s secret- 
thnt the BNF hoped such a 
mSoP get off the ground, as the 
*8es would begetter placed 
chaiiging the curri- 
recom- 

m Medico/ Education, British 
Sown IS Belgrave 

London SW. 


Tlie authors argue that teachers, 
lecturers, trainers and anyone con- 
cerned with educating or instructing 
young people shoula radically alter 
their attitudes. 

"This will involve putting as much 
stress on the harsh realities of life after 
school as on academic skills and qual- 
ifications ifyoung people are to survive 
the transition to adulthood and the 
world of responsibility. Self-start in- 
itiatives must be impressed upon 
youngsters from their earliest school- 
days onwards." 

The book contains u social study of 
the many obstacles which confront 
young would-be entrepreneurs before 
they can even think of trying their band 
in a commercial venture. 

It attacks the bureaucratic rules and' 
commercial attitudes that stand in their 
way, for example, the bank manavr 
who refuses foods simply because ne 
considers young people to be a bad 
investment. 

London enters 
the third age 

A self-help universiiy for retired peo- 
ple will come into foil operation in 
London this autumn through the coop- 
eration between universities, 
polytechnics and colleges. 

Although similar programmes of. 
study for retired people based on the' 
movement which started in France 
have been started in this country, this is 
(he first time that such a wide range of 
institutions have become partners in a 
University of the Third Age. i 

The U3A London initiative willi 
involve the Courtauld Institute. King's 
College, the Polytechnic of North 
London. Thames and Central London 


ton College, Southwark and Lambeth 
jadult education institutes. It arose 
Idirectly out of a conference last year 
sparked off by Professor Brian Groom- ' 
bridge, director of the University of 
London's extramural department, who 
chaired the steering planning com- 
mittee. , , . 

The extramural department has 
loaned offices and Dr Sidney Jones of 
the Polytechnic of North l^ndon has 
been seconded as academic adminis- 
trator to set up the self-help university. 
But the U3A will be relying on the 
voluntary help of individual menibers 
to do the administrative tasks and act 
as the coordinators of self-program- 

"”'£fany°orthe courses will be held 
during the daytime and course fees can 
be held down by the large voluntary 
input. Further Information about (he 
U3A is available from Dr Sidwy 
Jones, 26 Russell Square, London 
WCIB 5DQ. 


Tough monetarist thinking by 
acaoemics has been handsomely re- 
warded with three knighthoods and a 
CBE, all ineluded in the Birthday 
Honours list announced last week. 

There are also knighthoods for Dr 
Alwyn Williams, principal of Glasgow 
University, for Professor Stepnen 
Spender, the poet and critic, and for 
Mr Patrick Neill QC, warden of All 
Souls, and for five years chairman of 
the Press Council. He becomes vice 
chancellor of Oxford University in 
1985. 

Michael Atiyaii, the Royal Society 
research professor at the Mathematical 
institute of Oxford University, one of 
the country's outstanding mathemati- 
cians. is also knighted os is Professor 
Robert Boyd, director of the Mullard 
Space Science Laboratory, and profes- 
sor of physics at London University. 

Mrs Thatclier's three close aides who 
are knighted are Mr Terence Burns 
chief economic adviser to the Treasury 
since he was seconded from the Lon- 
don Business School in 1979: Professor 
Alan Walters, her principal economic 
adviser since 1981, on leave frcmi his 
chair at Johns Hopkins University, 
Maryland; and Mr Alfred Sherman, 
ued a co-founder of the Conserva- 
t^ Centre for Policy Studies. 

'Scientists are also well represented 
in the list, which includes Eric Ash,, 
professor of electronic and electrical 
engineering at University College Lon- 
don. and Barbara Clayton, professor 
of chemical metabolism at South- 
ampton University, both created 
CBEs. 

There have previously been com- 
plaints that not enough awards have 
gone to university vice chancellors but 
even so the award to Dr Williams is 
surprising because he has been a stern 
critic of the cuts. 

Dr Peter Clarke, principal of Robert 
Gordon's Institute of Technology in 
Aberdeen, a strong supporter of voca- 
tional education, is created an OBE, 
while Mr Stanley Percival. prindpal of 
Charlotte Ma.<ion College of Educa- 
tion, is appointed an OBE. 

liiere are also awards for three 
polytechnic lecturers from Birming- 
ham. Leicester and Oxford, and one 
college lecturer. Mr Albert Blagrove, 
who oecame a porter at Balliol Col- 
lege. Oxford, just after the war, and 
was 81 last weex, was given the BEM. 

Mr Michael Posner, who leaves as 
chairman of the Social Science Re- 
search Council in the autumn after 
steering it through very rough waters, 
is created a CBE as have all previous 
chairmen, while Sir Frank CooMr, 
former head of the Ministry of i3e- 
fence, nowon the SSRC, is appointed a 
Privy Councillor. 

Privjr Coiindllors: Sir Frank Cooper, perinanenl 
under secretary of stale. Mintsiry oi Defence 
1976-82. 

Knlahto: Micliael Francis Aliyah, Royal Soclciy, ' 
research proleswr. Maihemalical Insiiiuie, Uni- 
vordty oTOxford^ Roberl Lewis Fullarlon Boyd. 



Alwyn Willfams: cuts critic 

CBt Professor G. A. H. Ellon, ehlat sclcmhl. 
Ministry of Agrlcuituic. 

CBE( D. M. Arnold, Hcaiher ptolcssor of musk, 
Oxford UnlvttRiiiy: E. A. Ash, Pcndcc professor 
of electron and erccu kal eneincering. Universiiy 

Al'eidecn-. SlUi U. E. Clayion. Piofcssot of 
chemical pathology und human metabolism, Uni- 
versity of Souihatnpion; Professor J. P. Cooper, 
dlreclOF, Welsh Plant Breeding SlalloD, Abory- 


Frosl, chief screjiufu ofneer, Departmani or 
‘Industry; E. I Gibson, deputy chief scientific 
officer, Depanmeni of Easironment; Professor 
H. MorrisJones for pubife services In Wiles: J. 
Leather, principal, Derby College of Funner 
Education; M Macmillan, lately coniroller, En- 
dish languaec and liieroiure division, British 
Dnindl; Professor W. N. Medlicoll, senior edi- 
tor. Documents on British Foreign Policy; J. H. 
M. Pinkerton, professor of mldwlfeiy and 

R naecology, Queen's Universiiy, Belfast; M. V. 

sner, chairman. Soda) Science Research CoUn- 
dl; Mrs M. H. Rule, archacoloiknl services to 
rairing of Ma/y Rose-, A. Setoon. economist; 
Professor J. C. .Smith, member Criminal Law 
Review Commiliee; Profesor O. L. Wade, dean, 
faculty of medkine nnd denibiry. University of 
Birmingham; A. Yates, lately direclor, Nilional 
Foundaiton for Educational Research in England 
and Wales. 


OBF.t Professor R. J. Adam, foi poUlIca) public 
services; P. J. UInck. professor of education and 
director, Cenite for Science Educaiiun, Chelscu 
College, London; Professor l>. M. Desiy, sden- 
lific consulUnt, BP Research Ccitl tv. Sundry; J. 
G. Duiikicy, chairman managcinoni conimiliee, 
school of Denial Theranlsu: Miss M. O. E. Giles, 
priii^al depanmeni oiEducaiioii and Science; J. 
iC. Ctodecal, professor of law Univenity of 
Leinster; F. W. Hawkins, InsMClor of schuols, 
Depanmeni of Educalion end Science; F O. H. 
Lupion.depuiydirccicir, Plan! Breeding Insiituie, 
Cajnbridgv; A. P. C. McKee, naval hisiotian for 
senkes lo raising of Man Fore; R. A. Maguire, 
parlner, Maguire and Murray, head of d^rt- 
meni of archiicclurc. OKfoidPolyiechnic, R. D. 
Melklc, laicly prink'palscienlihc ofRccc. Hcrb.v- 
ium. Botanic Qaidcns, KEW: J. A. E. Morley. 
chiilrman, Plunkvli Fnundaliun for Cooperative 
Studies; Y. Neaiiian. head. Advanced Solo Stu- 
dies, Oulldhall School ot Musk and Drama; R. E. 
Parker, member. N. Iiclond Natiiic Reserves 
Commiliee. senior lecluiur In botany. Queen's 
University, Belfnsi; S. W. Percival. urinelpal, 
Cliarloiic Mason College of Educalion, Cumbria; 
Miss E. D. B. Thomroon, member, ulentllic 
staff, medical Kesenrcli Council, Medical Sociolo- 
gy Unit, Aberdeen; G. M. Wilson, chiuflnspvctor 
of schools, Duccior. EJucatvon Services, KitUccs 
Council; Q. T Young, seivkei to pc]Uldc (h«- 
misuy. 

MBE: Miss B. A. Bent, laiely direcier of 

PlBUntd Mill Rcld C«nue; Mlu 1. Clatke, lately 
.lenioi adminlsirniive otfleer. EducAtlon Welfare 
ScrvJcea, Inner London Educalion Auiboiiiy; P. 
V. lonei, keiurer in dhnski. Newcastle Universi- 
ty; Mn V. P. Morail, principal lecturer In 
multiracial sludies, School of Educalion, Lekes- 
ler Polylechnlc; M. L MuUinder, seruor sdentific 
offleer, liflnlilry of DafeiM; O.E. Robimon. 
head, deportment of nulhs and computer studies, 
Betfosl College of Technotw; Miss N. M. Riiffel. 
renstror. Associailon of Certined Aceounianis; 
Mrs M. E. C. Siewait. for services to archicoioty 
in Scotlnnd; D H. Till, prindpal leciurer, facul^ 
of engineering and sdence, Birmlngbnm 
Tolyiecnnlc; H. E. Tompkins, department super- 
visor, depanmeni of biocbrinislry, Univenity 
College, London; P. C. Turner, educalionoffl«r, 
HM Piiion, Exeter. 

DEM: R. A. Black, canojraphic droughtiman. 
Ordnance Survey; A. E. Bluiove, porter. Bal- 
liol. College, Oxford; F, Holmes, charge hand. 
Science and Engineering Research Council', J. S. 
R. Worden, chief icchiuctan, Nonh-Easc London 
Polyiechnk. 



H NALGO, campaigning to defend 
I ■ our public services, is also there, 

I ANALOOCanqwlgn I when needed, to protect members’ 

jobs and to press for better pay 
and conditions. If you work on the 
administrative, clerical or technical side of higher 
i education, why not join us? 

We offer many other benefits too, such as help with 
insurance and mortgages, and skilled legal advice. We run 
holiday, retirement and convalescent homes. Send off the 
coupon below now: 


To ih» Pufalldiy OfTker, NA1.00, 1 MabUdoji Flan, LoiKlon WCIH tAJ. 
PIhi» l•lld iM dalaili of mrmlwrihip and on appUeiilon (onn. 


Treasury; Patrick Neill, OC, chairman, ^ss | 
CPunci). and warden of All Souls College, 
University of Oxford; Alfred Sherman, for politic- 
al service; Professor Stephen Spender, poet and 
critic' Men Wallers, personal economic adviser lo 
the Prime Minisier; Aluvn WUjiams. priiwjpal 
advice councillor. University of Glasgow; William 
Maxwell Harries WIHiuiis. presldeni. the Law 
Socieiy of Ea|^ «n4 Woles; Rojuc WlUiani 
Young, for educational and puhlle services, 
particularly In Scotland. 


EjnplQjw/BsivIe* 



TUETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Overseas news"-' ' , ' ■ « ■■■ [ 

Campus I Universal 

tax dispute I from Geoff 

^ ^ Upto300,000youngAusiTali8iiscould 

G1 1 n transfer from the fulltime labour mar- 

^ to the education system if a univer< 

from Janet Hook allowance was available, 

WASHINGTON according to a Melbourne University- 
The US government would be tempor- economist. 

arily prevented from coljecting taxes pr David Ironmonger, acting direc- 
from^ colleges that provide low-cost tor of the Institute oi Applied !^ono- 
housing for their racnlw members,' mje and Social Research at the uni- 
underlegislationapprovedby Congress versity believes the introduction of 
thismonth. such an allowance coiild lead to a 

The prohibition has been proposed substantial increase in employment of 
in response to a long-standing dispute adults aged 20 to 64. 
between colleges and the Internal' _ . ^ 

n 0— !^.i^ itmial/l oUa rlivAAf 


Universal youth allowance advocated 


Dr Ironmonger says a universal “A strategy to provide a universal 
allowance would be a more sensible youth allowance combined with a 
form of financial incentive for teen- gtrateey on the education front to 


According to Dr Ironmonger, thb 
continuation of educationaj invest, 
ment for teenage boys and girb in 


teenagers at present in fulltime em- 


plo^ent, the employment of some 
15.000 additionnl secondary and terti- 
ary teachers, and also by the indirect 


RevenueScrvice, the US tax-collecting' This would result from the direct 
agency, over whether reduced-rent replacement in jobs of about 150,000 those aged 19. 
housing provided to employees is a teenagers at present in fulltime em- 
fringe benefit that should be taxed. ploment, the employment of some 
At issue is n common university' 15,000 additionnl secondary and terti- 
practice of providing /faculty members, nry teachers, and also by the indirect 
with college-owned lodgiitg at below- effects of the additional employment 
market rents. Many colleges offer jneeded to supply goods and services 
employees accommodation at lower vesulllng from the change. 

rales, diarging just enough to cover 

their opeiBting expenses, because (hey V 1_ 1 

want faculty members to live on or near J.gTr 0 1*6 3, JC S 
the campus. ^ , 

Out the Internal Revenue Service od- 

has contended that the difference be- vJ-UlllXlldllC'W dL 
tween the market value of college- , 

owned housing and the lower rales i\ l/IV 

chared to professors should be consi- X wl Y l.V 
derea a fbnn.of income, on which tax Bgn„y 

should be paid. . ' JERUSALEM 

For several years the IRS has been , ..i j .. < •_ .« m. 

trying to collect taxes from four New ?5 

England 'iostitutions - Amherst, [ 

Smith, and Wellesley colleges, and ® 

Wesleyan University - that have <^*5* National Stndent Union later thia. 
offered reduced-rent housirm to facul- .. . .. , 

ly. Tax analysts say the I^’s cloim 

that the colleges should have been ■ sl^iar defeat of the right at 
withholding taxes trom the pay cbeoues lJen“a*e« ■ j . 

of employees who participated in tnelr , /^l^atlvc, the Dullon affiliated to 
housing programme would cost each of Labour Parly and groups lo the left} 

the collegesTiundreds of thousands of won Mm* 75 per cent of the votes In Ae 
^ • record 7,900 turn-out (of the total TAU 

The IRS efforts would be blocked, ^ some 16,000). In 

undersmamendmcntthatthcHouseof *»'« -“*2“ ftw e«miple. 

Representatives has tacked on to an *“*5 etudenta voted, 
omnibus Appropriations Bill. iHowev-' Alternative’s vletofy follow^ eight 
Cl tfcuaiisu (iM. Senates voted, lu druu yearaofdonifaanceof (he ualoo by (he 


1 youth allowance was available, students. 

cordirig to a Melbourne University- present, education assistance 

onomist. schemes amount to some ASlSOm, 

Dr David Ironmonger, acting direc- family allowances to more than 
r of the Institute oi Applied Econo- AS120m, and unemployment benefits, 
ic and Social Research at the uni- to about A$200m in support to those 
rsity believes (he introduction of aged IS to 19. 
ch an allowance coiild lead to a Under Dr Ironmonger’s scheme, an 
bstantial imease in employment of allowance of ASM a week would be 
ults aged 20 to 64. paid to 15-year-olds, AS30 to Ihose- 

This would result from the direct ®«ed 16, and so on up to A$60 a week 


form of hnanctai incentive lor leen- strategy on the educauon front to mem lor teenage boys aad girls is 

agers than present systems whkdi offer provide appropriate places in technical Australia’s trading partners mut dve 

scholarship, family allowances or and secondary schools - with some them a decided advantage In the dntli 

tertiary allowances to a minority of additional courses in colleges - would to their ’'human capitar, “For exm- 


This would lead to an outlay of youth 
allowance payments in excess of 
A$i200m a year, giving an apparent 
net cost of around A^OOm W Dr 
Ironmonger proposes a gradual intro- 
duction of the allowance scheme over a 
period of Sve years. 


enable a shift of 300,000 young people, 
by their own choice, from participating 
fulltime in today's labour market to 
participating in a more adequate edu- 
cational preparation for the labour 
market demands of tomorrow," Dr 
Ironmonger says. 

Although there has been a dramatic 
shift in the iast 30 years in the educa- 
tiontd partidpation rates of Australian 
teenagers (they have more than 
trebled since the war), llie fall- 
off in full-time educational parti- 
cipation In Australia between the ages 
or 15 and 19 is markedly at variance 
with Japanese and American figures. 
They show full time education parti- 
cipation rates at age 17 in excess of 80 
per cent, almost double the Australian 
rate. 


to their "human capitar', “For exm- 
pie, the rate of adoption of oew 
technology probably depends u much 
on the availability of slcilled sod re- 
sponsive individuals who can cope with 
innovation as it does on the availal^ty 
of the technology itself," he says, “loa 
rapidly changing technical environ- 
ment, these few additional years ^ 
educational participation may well bea 
critical factor in the rapid adoption ol 
improved methods. 

Dr Ironmonger’s comments come at 
a time when the Labour government k 
attempting to develop a youth policy 
and a programme intended to attmt 
30,000 new students to secondary 
schools and technical and further 
education over the next three years, 
and 25,000 new enrolments in umveni- 
ties and colleges by 1990. 


dominance at 
Tel Aviv 

Ifrom Benny Morris 
' JERUSALEM 

Left-wing student union fketions have 
won a resounding victory at Tel Aviv 
Univerrity, assurlne the left’s takeover 


Science needs stressed 

by Peter Mauger technology is developing with 1< 


oy recer Mauger technology is developing with leaps 

Speaking at the second national con- and bounds throughout the world, toe 
ference on educational science plan- role of science and technology in 
nio^ in Beijing (Peking)- last week, producing ^ater economic results is. 
minister of education He Dongchong of growing importance, 
urged researchers to study all expen- "China has to fely on science and the 
enc^, both domestic ana foreign, to training of talented people in science to 
nod the correct socialist educational raise productivity ana develoo the 


uiai inc L-UIJCgea SIIUUIU nave uecn 

withholding taxes trom the pay cheouei 
of employees who participated In tneii 
housino oroeramme would cost each of 


housing pro^amme 
the colleges nundre< 


Unlverrity, assuring the left’s takeover 
of the Naffonal Stndrat Union later tfafa, 
year. 

k Thie victory In TAU came three weeks- 
fter a similar defeat of the right at 
erusalera's Hebrew University. 
Alternative, the Dacllon afllllatcd to 
the Labour Parly and groups lo the left, 
won some 75 per cent of the votes In the 
record 7,900 turn-out (of the total TAU 
atudanl^pulatlon of some 16,000). In 
the 1979 union eleetlofis. Oar example, 
only .U6 students voted. 

Altematlve’B vletory follow^ eight 


system best suited to the countn. 
Mandat views and methods should be 


national ecoramy. The cultural and 


Mandat views and methods should be tfi>>niftgig«t life of ffie people also 
used, he said, to analyse major ques- demands large numbers of spedaliats. 
dons such as Mucation's relations with In this sense, the question of whether 
economics, politics, culture and sci- China con independently train the 

talent i( needs for socialist moderniza- 
To aimment the inadequate number tion, particularly high level personnel 
of 1,200 professional educational sd- with a PhD or masters’ degree has 
ence researchers, more college stu- tecome the crux for the success of 
dents,- irntnaduates and yoilng yodallst construction, as well as a key 



; ; il:;. 


Cl (fccauau (iM.Sciiatc vuicJ.iu druu 

Iheidndndmetit.fcomUiivenlohQfthe jrlg] 
• ‘Bill, thh housing tax ban iidicpected to’ ate 
bethesubjectotjneMtiations between' rid 
representatives ot the House and the 
Senate. - nali 

-The' prohlbitioQ on collecting the 1 
taxes would technically expire on^ Hoi 
SeptemberSO. • 

■ - tlw question of what fr|hge benefits 
. riiould'bc taxed has been a matter of J 
' debate since 1978, when the US Su> cl« 
ieme Court that employe;n «^ noi 
: hot; have;.fo vrijhhbld faxes oh 'em- |idi 
'iplpyee beneftte^sUch as meal. allow-' re| 
-ances'if (hey had a.’^'reasonabl.e basis'* I 'tinl 


teachen should bo tecrultedy funds for question concenilng the independent . 
educational research should be In- and comprehensive development of 
creased, International academic ex- the country’s education, 
changes piomoted, and experimental China would train its senior profes- 
bases for educational research estab- ilonals independently, he said, but a 
lished. - certain numner of research students 


^ — • ^1..— V X.l ' .1 . J Quiaomu, chairman of the State coun- are relativelv weak in China. 


defeated right-wing Kastcl grouping at 
the BU, vimlch had dominaleo Jeru- 
saleoi’s student union since 1976. 

The unirersity withdrew Itsrecond- 
Hon from the unioii bat year foUovvuig 
repealed char^ against (he union of 
flnandal and clKlocti malpractice. 

A TAU KKikman, feilowlng the 
clcctloBS, said fhe adnilidalrathm will 
now ask thrunlversl^^s executive com-' 
inltUe to recognize the new Sleeted 
I reDrcMiilaUYcS aB the official student 


cU's academic degree committee, at a 
meeting to confer China's first PhD 
and masters’ degrees. 

“The whole nation,’’ he said. “Is at 
present concentrating on aodallit 


modernization, striving to develop the quaUfications; foreim s^ols 
soaalpTodurtlvo forces and buiWup a spedaUiti would be invited to 
BodaUst spiritual and material civilua-' newlv emeroinB and relative] 


tion. At a time when science and 


are relatively weak in China. 

There are some 600 in UK universi- 
ties at the present time. A gigantic 
effort was needed to create a teaching 
and advisory force drawing in profes- 
son and scientists with biw academic 
quaUfications; foreign s^olars and 
spedaUiti would be mvited to help in 
newly emerging and relatively weak{ 
areas. 


' .for beU^ingljlhat ihe [benefits d(d ,not ' 
.■'consHtiifowages';- 

' :.Tbe same year, iCongrasi .passed a 


o^cUd. Helping China from space 

[’ttiA ClhtnfltB Aearfaniv nf SHmiiom k*a aiir.iiMif.. 


l ine same ypar, .U)ngrasi . passed a 

- Ihi# pfohibltii^ iheiTO frctia.usuing 

- regulations that wonld.levy neW taxes 


The unlvettfiT hiu 0^*9® Academy of Sdencei has alkalinity, e postaoning Chi- 

SsSS 

-have tO;l0llOWj ’ 1 arrest an eenlncneal disMtar af mi 


Rtorium that bulcd by omervers to the ri^-doraln« 
Itotstimelb ated unicm’a reputed dariiea with the 
to the issue., unlvfnlty admbistrafioap 



regulations that wonld.le^ new taxes 
on fringe behefiU- a moratorium that 
was imposed lo g^eledslatoia time ib 
give further consderatton to the issue. 

- Criticaofthe IRS’s ^orts to collect ’With TAU and -the HU' together 
back taxes from the four New England musterhu over 30,000 atiidenU, or Just. 

- colleges say the agency is violating the over halHhe country's student pmiula- 
moralorium, because the agency had tion, Labour and IbeodierileA facto 
.not th- (he past sought to collect such are certain tq win a m^ority at the' 

- taxes. . - ' National Unltm of Stodfiits executive' 

" .epnma vritl have to resolve ques- commlUec elccHims lato'' (hla year > 
tlons a^t (ho tax status of fringe' ending (he siX-year rl^C-wtug doml-j 


j arrest an ecoloncaf disaster of yet .7‘?f®)5S*e«®nH“«.Pro]ccl follows a 
•niesWlM ta the elecUbUt wM BtW-j unasshs^ prdportioM arising Ifom'a ^ by saentfsts of many 

lidri hm AktohivAM Om #1sa ^ a ^ « ntCrinllTIM hfYlnttlif ak^ 


lect follows a 


broughL to^^^^^ hyihi 

Which is letanliM wheat production in 

thi country’eforemost agricultural ^™J®®®*“*Hies.UNUhopMtWth^ 
area. „ .collaboration will lead , to Improved 


the country’s foremost agricultural 
area. •' 

The region under surveillance com- 
prises some 300,000 muare kilometres 
_'m the North China Haln whidi pro- 
' duces 39 per cent of the nation’s told 
wheat and 41 per cent of its cotton 
'yield. Vast and rapidly gitnring 


consultation between the universities 
and agricultural deveU^nnent planneia 
In many rauntries averting similar 
disasters in the woke of ambitioui land 
reclamation prograhunes. 

^ The visiting spedaliats ynkt told that 


benefits by the end of tills year. 


nance of the NUS. 


stretches of land across that breadbas-^ (he local water table biad declined bv as 
let region are affected by salinity and much as 2.5 metres at aonie plaia. 


MexiciP to cut back on foreign sc^olarshm 

;M{ptcohulfutituiefj^ ‘ gwjbittolfodiesfoford^ 

UFSts^halaftWg gfahu;outtlngbaolt -iantrfof j»aeaid?;.w«hSSdonaaeleci ,' J iShicWav^ii^WftltE^ 

oqsMbsifls by Sifper cent. This year five nrogramirta saekiin the most 

^ Ffatiopai- Couiidl, of Science: and cnpable^aduateir, and Those whoie ?2- • 

I ■ m’ i. _ . WBS the direM mncAnuUrti^ nt M«Mk^ . . investment ID Sonails" limHMnta uilll 


President Jayewardene: briefed oa to- 
cldenls 

Students flee 
rucist attacks 

from D. B. Udalagama 

COLOMBO 

Tamil undergraduates at the Onivetti* 
ty of Peradeniya have fled the halls of 
residence, following a racist attack on 
them by their Sinhalese students. 

It appears that EngUsh and Sinhalese 
notices at the university were 
found to be defaced whereupon the 
Sinhalese students are reported to bsye 
rounded up the Tamils and forced 
them to deface the Tamil no- 
tices. The Tamil students were ^ 
ported to have been attacked and Utrir 
rooms ransacked and ordered to leave 
by 6 a.ra^ the folkiwing moroing. 

Tamil students In a hostel of Ihe. 
medical faculty of the University, of 
Colombo have edso left, fonowing 
another racist incident. The vice chsn- 
cellor of (he university, Professor Stan- 
ley Wijesundeia has said that the 
inddeut arose between two indlyiduu 
students which some other people bad 
exploited. 

The chairman of the Ui^e^ty 
Grants !Commissi6n, Dr. S. 
page, after discussions With the Tai^ 
studeiiits of Peradeniya, briefed Pr^ 
dent J. R. Javewaraene wlro to d$o 


Mfli.nitn 


<:unt8 achblarihlp jfahu; outtlng back 
subsidies by 5u per cent. This year 
tiw' hfatiqpBl' Council ,of Sdence: and 


■ ww «-uuiiwi ui. owieuvc. »na viimuia lutiuuaics .ana inose wnose ■ *. 1 j- 

. Technology (Conacyl): will Untie schol- . sperialitiK cQuld be hdffited to v cpnsequencfc of seveto • students wiU 

: airships in aaerilific and technolDgiohl haSonal goals;; Apart from -sdeii^^ , rcadji^t^nts wd *ha«b' ®wsterily , 
disciplines to the idU-most quamled a*tdtechnol6glos,andthe:?lodaltoh- 

graduate students for. study Aroad. : ces.lsAoJtpJbip b^dCK ' 

Conadyt, which easKcr this year (in riewted aStabSe.fo plilfect and In-; 




-Jatiuajy) claimed that not one< sriibl- 

a would be cancelled, now .has-, -j 
:ed that massive recalls have . 
^bepn ordered, gradually reducing the i 
jQW ofstudehts abroad from a peak of \ 
I'^arouhd 2,079 to about- half Ibis J 
.-'number.'; ' ' i 

. Dr Hector Mayagoitla Ddmingiuez, i 
: Oonacyt head, said the restrictions on < 
foreign sdlolarsbips was motivated by ) 
the lack of funds, and the continuing : 
Mexican economic problenu. : He re-: i 
yealed that of a request^ 11 bfllioti :!' ] 
pesos budget ($74,600, OOO) Conacyl 1 
received half. J 


forestry and tbe indusirial sectors, r therecupCTatlon oi 

VWiifetobbnwdlBtheihartT«duo^‘'li'-'^?*j®®^’ iwd y"0‘*”“Prttonikhasasouud^ 

iidn in^MhoUuSwMW pmctlcei ‘Fp* 

tres; Dr MayagbfSiS&wiltSek said 6®y9foto«nl. statistics 

that this shoaiy^oJi^SIeneM 

repetoussioris^-'dr'.'fti^ttse' piomelhb ^ ftiiout whoui 

forthe dcvclbpn^m bf |he;rSub ‘ ;; •; r- WreafoKcs 


:ted. to areas which, Caonot bid 


Mexico.: \wll still ilraw^^'dn W Wspiod ASq 

foreignsdentisfeandotherprofessioii. lOThipa ‘he.perf^b, Sfl^^ 


epaui^; stadehts 'sent ' Aroad 
w ptber oteciri orgaitixa* 


Mrt, S., Thondaman, a Mblnet. 
minister aifd'pi^ldent ox the Ceylon 
Workeii’ Congress which repr;eswn 
plantation wb»ers of Indian o^i 
also.inade representations to President 
Jayewardene. Mr. 'njondamkn nas 
pointed out that the marshals and «« 
wardetat at Peradeniya had felled to 
give proteotion to thb Tamil s{udento< 
The couhdl Of the Pdiadenlya Uiih 
vetsity haa appdated a tbree-m^ 
committee;: to-; investigate *2 

,evenfelifc. tho unlver^ Id. 
prevent a TecuFrehce of such Incident , 
. Meanwhile lectures continue to w 
^ven at' Peradeniya though no 
studento'aire there, to attend them- Tne 
Univerrity Teachers Asadciallon 
Peradeniya condemned the attaok oo 
th® '.Tamil students. ' 

: The vice chancellor,. Dr B. Pao* 
ditharaine, has been qiioted 
that ledtures vrould be repeated 
the Tamil students return. They hav® 
been asked to tetunil to the unlvero'lr 
and assUtancies have been giVjsn 
they will be given frill protection. . 
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Protest over 

nuclear 

laboratory 

Nearly 200 protesters delivered 
“death warrants to the president of| 
Stanford University earlier this month, 
tn opposition to proposed nuclear 
weapons-related research at the uni- 
versity's synchrotron radiation labora- 
tory. Elsewhere, a staff committee on 


Clamp on foreign researchers 


from E. Patrick McQuaid haemoirhare” of technological data to The consensus among American 

WASHINGTON tbe Soviet bloc, the government would academics seems to be that some' 
iinHor e j u ’ restiict university-based re- research must be protected and even 

S ‘ among those Who bppose government 

P, offiein,ritt'S^ J>"“ •!;-, ."eT- 

-n.fe„ the Umnten. 

Md a’KeptTM^ea'Tpre^^^ Om(»ofSciencenndTecllnilogy'?Ilre- panel reporting to 

S fv S mainsunclearexacllywhatthefmplica- Amencan ^sociation for the 

rwiew of such data by government tions of the University-Pentagon amee- ^vancement of Science agreed that ' 

meniwIllbeuntilthissludyiscompTete. fi® government might cassify and 
The specific conditions would be „ . . , „ t. u *repose pre-publication ruinctioiu on 

spelled out in individual grams and . President Reagan, however, has grey areas such as research in a field of 
contracts between the government and dirertives that ueatly expand rapid technological change or direct 
the universitfes. The luideUues were military application, 

discussed publicly during the annual may lal«l as classified despite a report Meanwhile, the legislauon wWch 
meeting of the America!? Association regitiates the, flow o7 commodities 

for the Advancement of Science, held '^^ich concluded that the Soviets matcnals, equipment, and information 
in Detroit gained 'little if anything of economic outside the United States is before the 

. and military significance" by lifting Congress for reauthorizatian. While 
Shortly before his resignation as data from unclassified research. The revisions do not presently exempt 
deputy-airector of the Central Intelli- White House is expected to review the colleges and universities fiom specinc 
gence Agency, Admiral Bobby Inman inter-mlnistry study and issue new export controls, the foreign affairs 
last year wanted American colleges policies of wider application concern- committeesof both chambers recently 
and universities that if they did not mg unauthorized technology transfer adopted language allowing for 
steps to curb what he called “the some time next year. “openness” in schmarly research. 


panel of university scholars and Penta- 
gon officials, institutions receiving 
federal grants and contracts would be 


Since then the Pentagon has been 


t^wi.aui Hiaiiia aiiu wilUQWta WUUIU UC -.r ' *• ' ai^ 

expected to bar foreigners from par- t* 

ticular ’’sensitive’’ research projects 
and accept a M-year pre-publication 


research held that a standing policy to 
Judge projects on their sdentme merit 
aoef not their potential application 
covers that proposal. 

Several teaching and research staff 
had earlier expressed concern to the 
committee that they would be forced 
into involuntary servitude by providing 
beams used for weapons-related re- 
search at the laboratory. 

The demonstrators paraded peace - 1 
fully behind a skull-faced drummer, 
streaming in-and-out in single file 
through the president’s office and 

E lling their “warrants'* on the desk of 
is chief-of-atate. Among several ban- 
ners demonstrators earned was one 
reading “Keep Star Wars on the 
screen." 

The president, MrDonald Kennedy, 
has repeatedly backed the policy, 
which sets no limits on research based 
OR prospective end-use. He agreed that 
a department within the university 
might adopt more restrictive rules than 
the institution as a whole but strongly 
questioned such a departure. 

The controversial proposal Was de-. 
veloped by scientists with the Lawr- 
ence Livermore, Sandia, and Los Ala- 
mos national laboratories, who seek 
$Sm from the federal Department of 
Energy's office of military applica- 
tions. Additionally, the University of 
California would provide $lm for its 
staff to conduct beam research at the 
Stanford facilities. 

Mr Daniel Ellsberg, regarded as a! 
veteran antiwar demonstrator, told the 
Stanford crowd that most of the stu-! 
dents at the nearby Unlvetsity of 
California “are not aware that they're, 
part of a bomb foctory." 


ana accept a ou-year pre-publication 
review of such data by government 
agents. 

The specific conditions would be 


ment will be until this study iscomj^te. 


■ Overseas news 
Double talk 
at Harvard 

Harvard University heard commence- 
ment address speeches from two prin- 
cipal guKts this year. Solidarity leader 
Lech Walesa, the first choice, decided 
not to attend for fear of not being 
allowed back into Poland. Mexican 
author and statesman Carlos Fuentes 


agreed lo stand in. But just days before 
the event a 12-page speech arrived 
from Mr Walesa. Harvard decided to 


spelled out in individual grants and . 

contracts between the government and dirertives that ueatly expand 
the universities. The guidelines were j government 

discussed publicly during the annual 
meeting of the American Association .fll.® 


gence Agency, Admiral Bobby Inman 
last year wanted American colleges 
and universities that if they did not take 


steps to curb what he called “the some time next year. “openness” in scholarl; 

South African students clash with police 


from Craig Charney 

JOHANNESBURG 
Violent dashes occurred after protests 
at two black South African universities 
following the hanging of three con- 
victed black nationahst Buerrillas be- 
longing to the African National Con- 
gress. 

Fbll details were not available but 
press reports said that at the University 
of Zuluiand, a police car and a shop 
were damaged after the conclusion of a 
commemorative meeting attended by 
700 students. 

Some 21 students were reported 
detained by security police it\ the 
Ciskei “homeland" after a one-day 
dass boycott at Port Hare University to 
mark the executions. 

Meanwhile, student Journalists at 
the University of Cape Town (UCT) 
have been convicted by a university 
disciplinary court after an incident in 
Mijcn they erabarrasaed a cabinpt- 


minister. They were charged after the 
UCT student newwaper published re- 
marks the black anairs minister, P. J. 
Koornhof. made in a campus lecture 
although the principal, Dr Stuart Saun- 
ders, had told them not to. ' 

The reporting of Ihe minister’s liber- 
al-sounding remarks caused a political 
fluny as they appeared to contradict 
reaffirmations ot apartheid by the 
ruling National Party in key by-elec- 
tion campaigns then under way. 

Before the trial, 500 students staged 
a protest meeting at UCT. an Engbsh- 
medium white institution normally con- 
sidered one of South Africa's most 
liberal universities. However. Dr 
Saunders forbade the campus media lo 
discuss the dispute and barred the 18 
students involved from speaking to the 
press. 

Thcit June 3 trial was held behind. 
. closed doors and the number of stu- 


Press reports indicated only that the ' 
judgment and sentence on those con- 
victed will be kept secret until reviewed 
by the university council on July 6. 

At (he conservative Afrikaans- 
medium white University of Pretoria, a 
censorship controversy has also 
eruDted over a liberal columnist in the 


erupted over a liberal columnist in the 
student newspaper Die Perdeby. 

Writing under a pen-name, the col- 
umnist offended many right-wing stu- 
dents at the country's fareest universitv 


dents at the country's largest university 
by criticizing the Pretoria city coun-| 
ars recent decision to close city parks 
to blacks, and by hinting that apartheid 
rather than communism was the real 
cause of last month's Pretoria bomb 
attack. 

The chairmen of the students rep- 
resentatives council, Mr Ian Scott 
banned publication of the column in 
the June 3 edition of the paper, and a 
blank space with the worn ^censored" 
in large blue letters appeared instead', 


have exerpts from the Walesa text read 
out and Mr Fuentes delivered his 
, address as planned. 

Variety club 

I Leaden of 57 different American reli- 
I gloiis groups last week urged Congress 
lo initiate action aimed at bnoning 
'genetic en^ueerlng In humans. The 
committee, composed of Fundamental- 
ist Christians, other conservative Pro- 
testant groups, 11 m^line Protes- 
tants, (wo Jewish groups, and 25 Ro- 
man Calhitilc bishops, were Joined by 
•six chemists and biologists at a New 
: York press conference to say their stand 
Iwas not "anil-science.” 

Staff reprimanded 

The backlash from Dr John Darsee's 
misconduct at Harvard continues. At 
Emc^ University, in Atlanta, Georgia, 
medical school officials have repri- 
manded senior teachin^iaff responsi- 
ble for supervising Dr Darsee's work 
while a resident end fellow in cardi- 
ology from 197710 1979 Just before his 
.Harvard appointment. Dr Darsee was 
'barred fromgovernment-sponsored re- 

S search for 10 years after it was Icaiiied 
that the had fabricated heart attack 
data. 


Tent protest 

Students at Ihe University oriillnols, in 
Chicago, have protested against rises in 
tulllOD fees and cuts In stale-funded sup- 
port bv erecting a ‘ient city” rcmhiis- 
1 cent ofthc great depresalon. ikboutlQO 
camped for three days outside the stu- 
dent activities centre. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eric Colley have secured their future ... 

"I liked the plane the Advisory Service offered and decided to Invest through them, i put moat of my capital 
into their Guaranteed Income Service; what I like about thle le that I know to the penny whet I shall 
receive on specified dates es TAX FREE income; and thle Is nearly 39b betterthan any guaranteed 
net return I could find elsewhere. 

I thought It sensible to Invest some cepltal for growth and Incoma Mr. Grey did euggeet I mibht 
put a fw thousand Into a Capital Investment Bond that could be expected, though not 
guaranteed, to produce a very good net return. In the first year, this Investment grew by 
overt 89b NET; It Is currently growing by over239b NET of taxand charge^ enabling me 
to top up my Income. When an Insurance policy recently matured, I didrft hesitate 
to put most of It Into thle very good Inveatmenl for capital growth and Income 

So after 10 rnontha of retirement, I can aay that my Investments through the 
Advisory Service have worked and continue to work very well fpr me and 
my family.” 

the guaranteed income/investment 
SERVICE FOR LECTURERS & TEACHERS. 

* Quarintoa 1 000b seoUrtty of your Invaetment 

'k A regular and safe Income GUARANTEED 
not to fan 

^ Quarantaa aaay accaas to your Invaatmant 

, iOWib TAX FREE CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 

j:. Fpr Guaranteed Income and other services, 

Write or phone without delay to secure your 
^ ■ tlnanolal future. ’ ■ 

I R®Y?**fhont A Pensions Advieoiy Seryloe 
I forjMcturert A Taaehare 
' W^^PG^'Addlestone, Weybridge, Surrey 1^6 1BR 
l Tjk W^rtdge (0982) 63857/43320. 

;-^’Wl*®9ulra® •ate fJapari^ebleJnoomo. PleaM let me have detslfe 
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Immediate Income or §p^iotbM ■ 

- V;i_I QrcMh' for and then artjn^me 
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Police teaching’s black side 

A controversial set of essays writen by Hendon cadets caused a storm which 
spread from the police college to the lecturers’ union. David Jobbins reports 
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Relations between black people and 
the police arc once more tense and 
strained on Brixton's front line.' 

Whatever the success or failure of 
community policing, when the flash-, 
point ignites it is the dceprooled pre- 
judice of black against police, police 
against black, which comes to the fore. 

Striking evidence of the prevailing 
attitudes of. police recruits emerged 
late last year when a civilian lecturer at 
the Hendon police cadet school hand- 
ed over 62 essays written anonymously 
by his class to a television tcarti. 

The most inflammatory phrases 
from the essays immediately hit the 
headlines but an eminent education- 
ist who read the entire hatch shared the 
horrified reaction of the lecturer; John 
Fernandes, at (he general tone. 

7?>e THES this week reproduces a 
selection of the essays, broadly in 
proporlion'to (he general groups into 
which they fell and outlines the de- 
velopments since the London 
Weekend Television Eastern Eye prog- 
ramme was broadcnsi. 

Fernandes asked his cadets to write 


the essays some time before April last 
year. He was seconded from kilburp 
Polytechnic, and teaching on a multi- 
culturaf studies course established at 
the reoucsi'of the police. The ooursc 
bridged two cohorts of cadets (con- 
fusingly called Phase 1 and Phase 111) 
both taught by civilian staff, according 


to one report because they would have 
had light ti^ictablcs if they had taught 
only Phase 1. 

Phase I cadets had already taken the 
multicultural course and M was felt 
inappropriate that they should take it. 
again when they passed on to Phase 
111 . A 1 this point disagreement broke 
out between Fernandes and some of 
his colleagues on the unit and the 
school. 

Influenced by the essays, he sought 
to “beef up'-’ the section of the course 
dealing with racial prejudice in British 
society and tackle heaef on the question - 
of ralram among the cadets. 

Instead, retrospectively backed by 
the Kilhurn academic board, the police 
proposed a decision-making course for 
future Phase ill cadets wliich, lost 
summer, was adopted by the school. 
This was to be taught by police staff 
rather than civilians. 

Fernandes and -some of his coL 
leagues saw this as further evident of 
the police's “reversed’' attitude to anti 
racist studies, reinforcing earlier diffi- 
culties over resources and timetabling. 

In a letter to the head of the schocM, 
Commander Richard Wellsv in 
September, Mr Fernandes wrote; “We 
. . . have put in a lot of lime and effort 
of ourown in the last nine months to try 
to get this course off the ground, It has 
not been an easy struggle. Having had 
official approve from the academic 


board and you, we were settling down 
to tench the course only to find that 
derisions taken elsewhere jeopardize 
the credibility of the course." 

Through a friend Fernandes^ frus- 
trated and desperate, wproachedth^ 
producer of Eastern Eye, Mr Samir 
Shar. 

The authenticity of the essaV^ has 
never been questioned, althougn dur- 
ing the Eastern Eye programme *i was 
suggested that some cadets might have 
been having a joke at Fernandes' 
expense. But, says Professor Harold 
Rosen of London University's Institute 
of Education, jokes can be a serious 
matter too - if some of the essaya were 
jokes. 

He was presented with the 62 essays 
by the television team and horrified at 
what he read. “They were polarized - 
this seemed the most important thing. 
It is as though either the selection 
process tends to pick up people - or 
people are attracted to the police - 
already having racist views, or their 
experience in the police leads them to 
have racist views.'* •< 

According to the professor the views 
expressed were not the wide range 
expected in a group of 16 or 17-year- 
olos. “Something was happenina to 


olds. “Something was happeniiu to 
push them down to one end the 
spectrum.” 

He felt this should be of conbem to 
the police, and he still feels that the 



John Fernandes: 
tried to ‘beef up’ 
section of the 
courses dealing 
• wllhpr^udlce 
response was inadequate. 

Categorizing the essays is difficult 
because of the subjectivity of the issue, 
but about a third seem to show clearly 
racist sentiments. A handful, one of 
which is quoted in full alongside, are 
msiiively against racism and would 
like to see it excised from the police 
force. The majority, while not actively 
racist, transfer the roots of conflict to 
coloured people themselves and their 
apparent inapility to adopt British 
working class values. 

Only a few refer to the underlying 
causes of discontent such as poor 
housing and unemployment. There are' 
frequent references in requests for 
frirttier information to the National 
Front, often as the initials NF. 

The need for tighter immigration 
controls is a recunent theme, and the 
role of the police is discussed only 
occasionally. There are one or two 



references to the Scamian report - 
odd, given that the essays were written 
in the period to April 1982 when the 
report was receiving widespread atten- 
tion both in the police foree and 
elsewhere. 

The immediate stej:^ against Mr 
Fernandes were 'disetpiinary. Com- 
mander Wells feeling tnat a bre^h of 
trust and professional ethics had been 
committed, excluded him from the 
school. He could not take rurtfaer 
action as Fernandes was fechnicatly 
employed by the Labour-controlled 
Brent borough council. But he is 
adamantly refusing to reinstate him, 

Mr Fernandes* actions and the re- 
sponse to it by the police, Brent and his 
union, have tended to cloud the origin- 
'al issues of police racism and how 
education can seek at least to contain 
it. 


A selection of the essays 


How Fernandes fell out with Natfhe 


BLACKS IN BRITAIN 
The amount of blacks allowed lain (his 
country was loo much. They all came 
over here and look mon^ off the < 
govemmeal, they took social security, | 
went out vriUi v^lte women and took* i 
the white iuaD*8 job. Some talaeha an i 
respectable but (he mglorlly cause a lot 
of trouble. Not perhaps tlielr friuU, they ; 
live in slum areas one reason wl^v they i 
*tw iCOuWe,^ Tliui. & ( 

fcirfl&dtiy .ake ''V;, 

aneptod. They receive a lot dt hoiade 
Ikom white people bccaiue a white man , 
doesn’t like a blacknian keeping him 
otttof a Job. The fhet li they are now not 
a minority but a definite group of 
rMcnted people, They arc a big enough . 
unit to now fight back at the while 
onalaught, and cpmequcntly ilwy were 
si big factor In ffeie last suauner riots. It 
makes me cringe when I see a blade 
Moke going out with a white woman, 
whatthe attnctkm.te a black male Is 
(WadodaU id 111) I don’t know. |Eag< 

. WndtaatiiidlttonnllyvrlUtecohntry'aiut 
thai-li how U.iboiud slay, the blaeki : 
DUiinceept tlmtlf they are to live in thb 
country they nnist nil fii Une iindw 
VUfe dlctelonltlp and not abd ran ‘ 
the toiintry (hemlMlVea from the back- ' 
street riiuns,. 

tones TO DISCUSS . 

NT 

Rlote 

Cana 12 boreabotgnn Uasl'a blackman 
Into liny pieces at 12 yards 
Do i^traps successfrilly snap a blacks 
leg • I 

X)o black people bum well (struck out) 
better (substitnied) with oU or petrd. 

gUiCKS IN BRITAIN 
I think that blacks and all clhhlc 
■nlnoritiessecm to go around canning a , 
ddp ibn ilbeir sliltotder 'and '.thudungr 

! 

i.ottHj^ped^wliLfehUliW^ ; 

I ':mfy thae^' '(hat. ! Uaiek;'' .MrsmTlst' 


fWim each sodeiv and rvflMVc ih* John Fernandes is now embroiled in an attending meetingi. 

nod^n society and reneds the j„t„ctable dispute not only with the At national leVel the union’s fir« 

But quite personally and ollhoueh I school but with his own union, substantive response came at a nation- 
wouldn’t go out of my way to harm or ^ ^ fl executive meeting in mid-January. 

Intimidate them 1 d<m*t really like the ^crimed to accept aid from the Nation- Many members of the executive, not 
black Blgmouths who tend to lUnk (hey Asaodatlon of Teachers in Further alerted in advance to the programme, 

fire GodTcift Sure «aii mt nia U/uiTh Higher Bducadofi on a confldea- had only learned of the row over the 

hMl,. p«^n, the ««y. from p«« report, To. hi, day 
and to me do not Stem to attract u branch at Kilbum none has seen the essays themselves. 

■Hi.eh .c «!.• I.m Poiytcchnic for a wider campaign with- They attempted to retrieve the situa- 


from each society and refleds the John Fernandes Is now embroifed^^^^ 
changes Intractable dispute not only with the 

Bin quite personally and although I P°|i“ 
wouldn’t go out of my way to harm or . ^ 

Intimidate them I don’t really like the <l«lined to accept rid from the Nahon- 

81 Assodatlon of Tcachers in Further 


nod to me do not stem to attract as 
much attention as the blacks maybe Its 


..tbe.way.I have betn hfiUWhLuuJlHilX 
roeasaga h SEND ITIEM HOIw 

BLACKS ny BRITAIN 

The Blocks are here and there Is 


support Of ms Drancn at lUibum none has seen the essays themselves. 
Polytechnic for a wider campaign with- They attempted to retrieve the situa- 

in me union aiming for resintatenieni tion by calling for a return to (he status 
^fr^mietoaad*tttoaQtl,-nc^ ,< qiM^ioxelhatitement of MrFeiiiaudes 

of the multicultural course. pending discussion's with Commander 


-fcn^mietoaad*tttoaQtl,-n^ quo-Miexelhatitement oft 

of the multicultural course. pending discussion's with 

General secretary Peter Dawson was wells and Brent. 

J A T A 'a 1 • J. . 


drawn to describe this attitude as 
“unique" in his 14 years with the union. 
Pnor to Mr Fernandes’ exclusion on 




coloured Mends but not many Aslan. 

Obvtauslv I dhaaree wlUr the black nauunw aoea noi oeiieve tno wiinarawai ot 

youolX to uWaLl 1h«5 ‘heir will to be a 

i^fU^^rib^^ M request for suoport for stnk^lon constructive sofetion and it cannot be 

HvJ, but to *ho fojowing <tay. -Hie ^ accepted by their trade union. It calk 

fa«i?to^ th£'n^ qu«iwasrajectodbyqffl<^ra,butthe on tlie Brent authorily, which has a 

Ihb^nS^vlSnSI^^^ h«W-day strike went ahea^d. promlaent.posltlon in the field of race 

wlatlons.fo refrain from such an 


supporting the staff involved In the 
dispute, but the first (he national 
leadersliip officially knew of It was a 
request for suoport for strike action 


In a statement (t said: “The associa- 
tion deplores the arbitrary exclusion of 
any member from the school and seeks 
an immediate meeting with the 
appropriate police autoorltles.". 

It went on to say: ’The association' 
does not believe the withdrawal of 
(civilian staff) against their will to be a 
constructive solution and it cannot be 


accepted by their trade union. It calk 
on the Brent authority, which has a 
promlnent posltlon in tn« field of race 


rriatlons, to fcfrrin from such an John Fernandes incident and attendant 

acUon and play iU full part in ensuring publicity to have been a serious set- 
an^acceptaole education for* police Back," 

- 1 - - T» . J . . J group’s acceptance of (be view 

S H dote^ned to that academic free^m is not 

r U(ie. with the school, and attheschoolhosbeenchallengedbysk 

hat legal action to force Mr members of the muldculturaruolt io,® 
reinstatement was not on letter signed additionally by others in 
wnt ahead. re^nse to the report. 

beginning of the summer u quotes from nunutes of a meebog 

were old not to report to between Commander Welk and a 
Nafthe official in December 1982 .that 


written and the failure beforehand to 
provide the association with an appo^ 
tunity to act decisively and vigorously 
to raise the racism revealed within 
them has actually hindered rather than 
advanced the continuation and iifl' 
provement of anti-racist teaching for 
oil cadets." 

This view was supported in a lettar 
circulated by the union from Ms Ma- 
rion Qerrard, a civilian member of the 
Metropolitan Police working party on 
human awareness training for recruits. 
She remarked that at least some senior 
officers were beginning to take the 
issue seriously. 

"There will no doubt Ixave been (and 
remain) strong opposition within the 
force to the initiatives being taken to 
improve race training - centainly if the 
attitudes revealed in the John ^ 
nandea essays are in any way typical. It 
k therefore of critical importance that 
we welcome those initiatives whicn 
have been taken and encourage thw 
further development. I . . . believe the 


society, 

I kav^ a Persian brother-la- 


-law who the fbUdwing day at a cneet- . take a ha _ _ 

haa'uVrtTherraTikw away !"8of20oflhewhoplataffi^^ «»epting thaUcgal amion to 

firoih any of hla fkmlly and baa obrlous- ^ V® ^™***«*’ reinstatement was not on 

ly fa^ a lot or*prq]udlcc. I know, ??? iwfruction by Brent to pull, the cards, went ahead, 
through hfaii, what it la like to feel .»iif the beginning of the summer 

hated. I persona^ would like to re- ivSSj !?«.«!£ "Port to 


^ Ftenandes, supportedTiy foe 

Kilimm Pmytechnfe brai^ 


ly faced a lot of;prq]adlcc. I know, 
throu^ hini, what U la like to feel 
hated. I personally would like to re- 
move this prejudice from the police 
force and quMily. becaute 1 have bad . 
bad first hand experience of piHlce 
being prajudlce. 

Another view is that I’d personally 
like to kick the heads In of all the cadets 
who are pr^udlce yet have never met a 
coloured or black and Just no along with 
tbelr mates andilipply ptolhe colour as 


a^cneet-. take a hard line, with the school, and 


the ^llce school, but to enter Into 


liaison comnuttee, the national execu- 
tive identified the threat of withdrawal 
as the mala issue when It met on 
DecemberlO. 

The line being pursued by the re- 
rioijal executive was . conaioerably 
figniened up. when the tugipnal council 


tho# u iiwre » no room lor ncgun**®®''” 

™h wwputaoiy around this atateraent." 

J W'*' union EffortatoraUethcFcrnandescaseal 

!• Natffie's annual conference last iponth 

doSL th. *Pi“ wrouusuccesafiilbutservcdlouadw- 

J^^.ite^rf^A.fcff^^^ , lino the severe divkions which 



(My'aay^R.tVcto.only.ibroped me ’co« . 
Dht blhck! whkh ia a load p( liibblih.:' 
Ibeije b bound to be radal liiatr^ from 
some people becauae that b jiial hmuan 
natujre but ITthey.are not pnwared to 
puK VP with It then Ih^ cad'Jeave the 
country.- . • • ' ; -ii- 

BLACKS IN BRITAIN v i. 

Ro^ there b no dUfennee' between 
Bfah^ uid Mfoile we are all hufnan but K 
b the blacks Hull have a chip on fbcln 
sboi^r about being bbeK, ihk( really. 


TYVinrifi Trt iwk'piTfiB''-' iiuourn ; onincn, wai,- oerorning in*- Also at Its January 16 mee 


HljkCKB IN BWTAiN 


, By 3 , when 
raittee nekt met, (he 


covers foe Brent area, was 'J! 
even over an attempt by the Ww 


imiitoyBme,iraui^derlfaeycomeundcr dhd not foneh 


.NatUiniA; nbeiMitt 

1 here are ihtwo who tome to^r countiy . 
Ml'only blacks'but JuriJu an exam'iHe 
wito arrive here wlth.nojdb, 09 home 


tte tte td'.toll 6n the "£)0d offii^''br(ha . ii8 .l .i avoided a wte on whether the 

reb teriqilm Xifouffiv U shouUbe.alTedinwWchathlrdoftM 

itiy '’acUVclV' tod publicly %%baiBQ{De>''damflrini>^?^^ *^^Wy outer London delegation would bj* 

f|lfe .Spit^niM^EwUcy^^^^^ incase been in support and the rnajbntyflmJly 


m 


fluto pressure 'from .foe police. Until 
th^ remove Ihb-lfu^ bouldw.fVoiA' 
(hefr shoulders there trill never be- 
racial harmony. Moves to bring iis all 
equd are being made (here b even a 
song In the charts called Ebony and 
Ivoty sung by Stevie Wonder and Paul 
Mc&rtneyi two promhieDt peopb- 


iVtfiiincill .to eapply themwllh hous*' hed alfr 

J iljDbandd«Miifiw«y:irthey ciui!l dwnbre 
wonl.l dod’i niliid Jlripg nde by ' idrionaj 
le wHhiUacks bui ioiiie of are 


;tommitiee and effed^ • 


_ film i ~ yfl fo9^pitnient and 

pialn l||ikiraat:<j;^Mw . Of (h«26:'i|ta(^ JlieipqViluialdic^^^ 21 of Slwhcnts 

shout racial abmw at ifoyalin otlro^bk ;.V6^ tti by&J Althburii tfforitea are . . training^ and anti- 


two promhieDt 


gel what they wOni 


. some aoveq miles apart, there was far' 
iroreyre U- B,^ ^VcotooWenre of b,T, 


Seven months after his appointment it 
seems hardly credible that there was 
ever any doubt that Derek Birley 
would head Northern Ireland's intri- 

ft polyve^sity, so closely has it 
ne identified with his leadership. 
A strong character who inspires strong 
reactions, both favourable and un- 
favourable, among academics and stu- 
dents, he k very much in charge of the 
merger of Ukter Polytechnic and the 
NevT University of Ulster. 

As a man with a keen sense of 
humour, he can see the irony of 
plotting the shape of the revolutipnary 
new institution from the Jordanstown 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. It is 
a measure of his self-confidence that he 
had no qualms about offering his critics 
such as obvious target when he vacated 
the rectorship of me polytechnic and 
moved out of the main campus. ■ 


The move (ribeit just round the 
corner fo>m the polytechnic) is one 
example of Mr Birley's continuine 
effort to convince those at the NUU 
and its constituent college in London- 
derry, Magee, of his impartiality. 
Eventually, he will be making an even 
more symbolic gesture, basing the 
headquarters of the university at Cole- 
raine. 

Although the role of diplomat is not 
only which seems to rest most comfort- 
ably on his shoulders, the “firm but 
fair' imato which he is projecting does 
seem to ne getting over. There un- 
doubtedly remains some strong 
opposition both to Mr Birley and to the 
merger itself, but a majority on, all 
three campusis have now been won 
over, however reluctantly. It will be 
surprisingif significant opposition is en- 
countered In the forthcoming round 
of meetings which will be asked to 
surrender the NUU charter. 

That the transition ^uld be prog- 
ressing apparently so smoothly seemed 
highly unlikely last year in the midst of 
the wrangling which followed the mer- 
ger announcement. The Government 

S ian, announced in March by Mr 
ichoiaa Scott, the minister responsi- 
ble for higher education in Northern 
Ireland, came like a bolt from the blue 
to ail concerned. Mr Birley is critical of 
the way in which the scheme' was 

S on an astonished province, 
ng the bald announcement as 
insensitive and leading Inevitably to 
su^don and automatic oppoailton. 

But he is even more severe on the 
Quiver committee, whose report on 
Ulster higher education prompted the 
merger decision, though makingquite 
different recommendations. Mr Birley 
describes the Chilver proposak, for an 
even smaller and more specialized 
: NUU operating within the framework 
of a new comimttee to oversee higher 
education in the province, as "a non- 
sense and an outrage”! He believes 
that the report’s conclusions did not 
follow from its analysis of the situation 
ia Northern Ireland and would hava 
provided no solution for Coleraine, 
For ell of its pitfalls, geographical 
tod academic, pbilosopical and prac- 
tical.- not to mention personal, since 
his own Job was on the line - Mr Birley 
bu been a supporter of the merger 
from the start. Many of his own staff 
and stodents at the polytechnic were as 
sceptical as their university counter- 
parts at the outset, fearing that the 
vocational ethos of a sujfeessral institu- 
tion would be threatened by academic 
dnft, and that iheir own role in the 
polyvteslty might be downgraded. 

w Birley was confident that the 
polytechnic was sufficiently strong to 
win through on both counts and made 
; no bones about his determination to 
bmme the vice diancelior. Though 
he period , of uncertainty over the 
“J®nhons of Dr Wilfred Cockcroft, the 
Nl.^ vice chancellor, caused some 
embarrassment, Mr Birley> ba5 no 
. qnalms about the decision of the 
iteenpg group overseeing the merger 
to advertise the post. He jtoinfs out 
that ■ staff- In both institutions were 
^ Mwnanubat there should be anlntcr- 
and draws the conclu- 
»*vn,toBt any controveny over the post 
- . WuHnecessary. 

■ spite of the-objectiobs raised over 

^PFPihtlng procedure, many close 
, that' Mi*' Birley would 

^?en hard to beat regardless of 
j;. . ^ the net was spread. 'His 
sector background would have 
i disadvantage with any 

? chancellorship, but the new 

- h special case. Even Sir 


Masterm inding 
the merger 


John O’Leary meets Derek 
Birley, the man chosen to 
set up Northern Ireland’s 
new merged polyversity 





would be at a disadvantage as an 
Englishman. But 13 years in Northern 
Ireland, building up the polytechnic 
from scratch and coping adeptly with 
the political and religious minefield 
that makes up the province made 
nationality all out irrelevant. Not su^ 
prisingly, ne now regards himself as an 
Ulsterman by adoption and has little 
desire to return to England. 

He was attracted to the province in 
the first place after reading an account 
of life at Queen's University by Lord 
Ashby, then its vice chancellor. Dis- 
illusioned with life as a local education 
authority bureaucrat in Liverpool, the 
challenge of a “green fields’* site with 
direct funding from the Department of 
Education in Northern Ireland proved a 
sufficient lure. Apart from a brief 


g eriod at Cambridge University, all Mr 
iriey’s working life after four years' 
service in the Royal Artillery hao been 


went in local authority employment, 
first as a schoolmaster and then as an 
education officer. Six years as deputy 
director of education in the constantly 
shifting political environment of Liver- 
pool bod given hiih both the experience 
in higher education necessary for a 
successful application and the incen- 
tive to get out. 

Once cstabUshed at the polytqchnie. 
Mr Birley worked hard to create it ^od 
relationsnip. “one of mutual trust’*, 
with the DENI, while basing the 
iostitution's future ou links with com- 
merce and industry, rather than the 

K liticians. Like many in Northern 
land, let alone those who have seen 
local government infighting at first 
hand, be has a generel dkregard for 
politicians, although Mr James Prior, 
Secretary of State for Northern Ireland 

The result has been a 
level of funding the envy 
of colleagues both sides 
of the Irish Sea 

and Mr Scott, whom he has seen at 
close quarters through the merger 
negotiations, are expected. 

The result of this groundwork with 
the DENI has beeu a level o! funding 
which has been the envy of cDUeKuu 
on both sides of the Irish Sea. We 
were able to show that there was no 
padding in our estimates, which was 
' quite a novel concept for them,” he 
says. "It meant that we were, (reated 
seriously wheii Wb put forward a pro- 
posal and We were able to get 'things 

Mr Birley was never one of the group 
of directors pressing the case for 
polytechnic charters - indeed^e ws 
never even a member of the Commit- 
tee of Directors of Polytechnics, hav- 
ing been rebuffed initially on the 
omrinds that the CDP co- 


produce no Winner. The probaouny 
Mr. Fernandes being kble to 
teaching multicultural studies at rj®"* 
don ia lowi in’ a sense this is ,secona®7 
to the impa^ of the affair on Nrijj® 

. hiffierto uncompromising oppoilti^"' 


that the 

- *0 be regarded as the 

mwger. 

, , :!3 ™jSbt have fodught too that he 
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case, far from being an opponent of tne 
Council for National Academic 
Awards, he has been an active partici- 
pant in Us affairs, chairing the educ^ 
Don committee and wrestling with the 
thorny problems of teacher training 

? ualinCations. But the expenenre of 
lister’s direct ftinding compared with 
life in Uverpool has left, him a rtrong 
advocate of central, rather than local 
control of higher education. 

He -would hope to retain Imks wth 
the variousvaJitotingbodtes, including 
the CNAA, which have overseen the 
rise of the polytechnici although their 

.• J». - in'- .■'•'•'I '• 


role would change to a basically advis- 
ory one. “I would expect us to have a 
loose relationship with CNAA," he 
says. “But there is no question of 
creating the first CNAA umverstty and 
any relationship with validating bodies 
would be purely voluntary." 

Likewise at sub-degree level, advice 
and assistance will be sought but the 
university will almost certainly award 
its own qualifications. “One of the 
great advantages of university status ia 
that we will be able to integrate courses 
at different levels," says Mr Birley, 
“We will have external validation at 
the planning stage, as well as a full 
review every seven years, but we will 
obviously have much more freedom.** 

Such flexibility is a key element in 
Mr Birley's attitude to the new institu- 
tion. He is a vigorous critic of the 
binary line in higher education. *‘If that 
is all tne policy we have then it is pretty 
pathetic,'* he says. “I have long argued 
that we are obsessed with institutions 
in Britain and the binary policy is one 
example. I hope that the merger may 
set some spit qf a precedent, out not 
leading to furfoer piecemeal meij^rir''' .. 

The particular conditions which 
brought about the Ulster merger and 
the unavoidable geographical separa- 
'tidn ' which will ; result make it an 
unlikely model for the United King-' 
dom in Mr Birley's eyes. But the vety 
fact of (is exktence he hopes wiU. 
encourage further breaking dotto of 
barrieri, leading eventually to a single 
aysteim of higher education. 

The University Grants Committee 
working party looking at higher educe- 
tioD in the province is another welcome 
step towards hk goal of atronger insti- 
tutionBl planning. He says:'*! 'would 
have liked the working party’s remit to 
have been wider, covering teachec 
education and all of advancro further 
education, but I am quite satkfied with 
it. 1 >vould have likeo it to be looking at 
the whole question of how to keep 
youn^eople from going across the wa-. 
ter to ungland to study, but we must all 
be doing (bat." 

He expects the working party to help 
reestabbsh good relations with 
Queen's University, which got off to a 
bad start when Dr Peter Froggatt, the 
vice chancellor, joined and then left 
the merger steering group in quick time 
after describing the new institution as a 
spoiled child which would take an 
.unfeirly large share of Ulstte’s higher 
education budget. Mr Birley de^bes 
the affair, which he admits has' left a 
degree of tension’ still, as "a family 
squabble" which will blow over. The 
fact that the majority of the new institu- 
tion’s staff have connections with 
Queen’s vrill ensure this, he thinks. 

The pockets of opposition which also 
exist mthln the new partnership are 
also expected to diminish as further 
progress k made towards (he actual 
merger. Mr Birley is mixlous to move 
on to what he describes as "the func- 
tional phase" when a ^'proto coundl 
and senate" can be appointed to take 
over, from ftie steering committee. He 
believes (hat the steering committee 
has fulflllad Us potential and that it is 
time to move onto, detailed planning,' 
which has to be carried out by .those 
who will be respbiisible for the uni- 
versity. 

Once thk process is under way, Mr 
Birley believes that the present institu- 
tional lo^lties will be forgotten to 
fome extent and replaced by depart- 
mental considerations in a new internal 


scramble for resources. Since the uni- 
versity is to be organized on depart- 
mental lines, with some subjects being 
taught on all three main campuses, 
identification with the present institu- 
tions ought, in theory, to be reduced. 
Althougn provosts will be responsible 
for the Coleraine, Jordanstown and 
Londonderry campuses, (heir role will 
be primarily administrative and pas- 
toraK 

In fact , his priority will 
be to develop 
Londonderry as a centre ■ 
for higher education 

For the moment, however, Mr Bir- 
ley is aware of the suspicion which 
exists at the NUU botn about the 
detailed outcome of the mer^r and 
about him personally. There is little 
doubt that his leadership will mean 
some changes which will prove un- 
palatable at Coleraine. On research, 
regarded research ns Important, but 1 


want it put on a proper fooling with a 
research comm ittee. I do not believe it 
is for massing people’s brains or to 
put on application forms." 

He believes that (he Coleraine cam- 
pus has a blister future in the new 
institution, but his style still inspires 
for example, he says: “I have always 
fear from some. He is not trying to 
'emulate a traditional university and 
there is no way that the desires of all 
those at the NUU can possibly be 
accommodated in (he new scheme of 
things. One close observer of his 
period in charge of the polytechnic 
says: "He decides what is the consensus 
and then enforces it." 

No decisions have been taken about 
the distribution of departments be- 
tween campuses, but Mr Birley is not 
concerned to match the notional stu- 
dent capacity of each. “I am not going 
into this thinking: Tve got all these 
buildings. How am I going to fill them? 
That is the road to nowhere," he says. 

In fact, his priority will be to develop 
Londonderry as a centre for higher 
education, both in terms of numbers 
and qualifications offered. He is dis- 
missive of proposals to give the city its 
own polytechnic, taking Magee Col- 
lege out of the new institution, claim- 
ing that only Sinn Fein of the political 
parties takes such a line. "If this is what 
the select committee wants. It can only 
be an example of collective guilt about 
the sitting of NUU and an atteimt to 
turn the clock back. A Derry 
Polytechnic would be even smaller and 
more narrowly based than NUU. It 
would be quite unworkable now; far 
better to develop the existing colleges 
and to press for ’seedcorn money’ from 
the Government to do that." 

The merger is now firmly on sche- 
dule for the intended amalgamation 
date of October 1984, although Mr 
Birley does not expect substantial 
changes In existing arrangements in the 
first year of operation. Nor does he see 
the need for all duplication between 
the new institution and Queen’s to 
cease: “One rationalization per decade 
is enough for anyone." But It is a safe 
bet that well before the end of the 
decade, the University of Ulster will 
have emerged as an institution unique 
in the United Kingdom ~ and venr 
much in the style favoured by Mr 
Birley. 
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■]lte pro.sptfcUif rcvciliitioii is impelling r 
:i ri.'jilii;tuncii( nf Smith Afticti’i 
k'ctimls. Some wc Iconic ii, most clrcatj 
it , l)ii( imiru and more liavc hceii forcoil 
Ui choose sides. 

In the psisl. South Afiicsi's iiUclloc- 
Ural life wiWi laigcly c4nn|'wrUue_iUalwi;il 
hy liingungc anil colour ilivisioiis he- 
tween pro-aparihciJ white Afriktmers, 
liberal English whites, and hliicks. To 
older figures, like Professor Philip 
Tobias, hirnici dean of Witwaiersrand 
(Wils) University incdiciil school. 
“There is no South African intel- 
ligentsia." 

Now that is cliunging. As Cilcnn L 
Moss, n 1970s student leader who now 
edits a social science journal, Work In ti 
Progress, says: “There is a process of H 
ixtlariyaiion in the face of crisis." c 
I.eft-Ti]jh1 divisions arc culling across | 
lhi‘ raciiil ami etlinic hnumljiries. wliile ; 
fiiiii*ci*iir(iniiiM-i luce iMi'iv.i.suiL' hos- }i 
lility. c 

Ihe most firortniitii cliangc.s tiaye 
taken place at I;n)»lish-ineiliiiiu wliite e 
lllllVL'l^^lle^ like \Viis. ■■I:arlier, llie m 
ilchaiei were helweeii liherals and ii 
uleoluuiies (if iijiartiu'id," itcaiuliiig lo “ 
nr l>iiiii!iii limes, a Wils lecturer who ;i 
recently returned rmiii 1^ years in |i 
rnjilaml. “When I came hack, ilie 
delutcs tended to he heiwven iieo- n 
Miirvists and the lilx.‘nds on the one n 
h.ind, and helwecn iieo-Mai.xisls iiiiil si 
the islenli'giics of apartheid mi the n 
Ollier." fi 

E(ifls have i>fH'iied helwecn the pie ji 
and post- 197(1 radicals. Wlieiiliieyililcr li 
L'oncralioii arowii[>. the black iialitMinl- v 
isl inoveiiieiils and the Uommyinisl h 
i'ariy fC'Pl hud been crushed. 'I'liey ii 
were railieali/ed by the |9(il{ siiideiil f» 
rcliellions and new left inilhor.s like h 
Marcuse. 'Ihcir classic slalcnieiP was 
the late Kick 'I uriici ’s hook ilw l^ycyf fi 
the i\Wffli\ n plea lor a deniocraiic, n 
sntiiilisi South Atrica haseil upon n 
Vr’orker self-inaniigemciit. V 

As a Wils sQcUucmist nut!^ il: "Now w 
they would look at Solid^uriiy for their 
iiispiriitiuii. not to the Suviei Union." V 
Many got involved with fledgling black J 
irade unions \ 

'the biuiaci'on.Mievi ui (■•• |i 

day's alud«htssb«igan . wUh the ' black T 
upriainga ol 1976. and they have been' r 
attracted by the subsequent resurgence / 
of Ihu banned African National Con- t 
gress Hiul the highly onhodnx CP. n 
Despite its divisions, however, the I 
left has become strong enough for an 
iniellcciual parting of the ways with c 
their Uberul colleagues. In the [97Qs, I 
Mr Moss say. 'The left was incredibly s 
weak. It had no organizalional clout or i 
representation at faculty level, it 

Fouad Ajami was in his New York 
apartment last June, agonizing over 
the Israeli invasion of his native Leba- 
non, when a call came from J. Roder- 
ick MacArtliur. MucArthur, a son of 
the late billionaire John D. MacAr- 
thur, was calling to tell Ajumi. a 
poliiiciil scientist at Johns Hopkins 
University, that he was one of 19 
newly-named MacAnhur prize fellows 
and would receive S188.0W (£117,(X)0) 
tax free over the ne.xt five years to use 
as he wanted. Ajomi was incredulous. 

“I hud heard of the foundation but I 
never thought I was under considera- 
liun," he said. 

The foundation is the John D. and 
Catherine T. MacArtiiur Foundation 
in Cliicago which, in the pa.st five years, 
has ciitcipulted to become one of the 
top five private philanthropies in 
America, with* close to SI btllinn in 
assets. 

Pundits have dubbed the program- 
me the “genius grants'*. 1'hc aim is to 
identify ^rersons. of high nromisc and 
originnlily in many nelus who may 
malcc whnt the foundation calls “signi- 
hennt conlribiilions to society", Since 
May 19i> 1, 8(i fellows have been nniiied 
ana more lliun $5m has been paid nut. 

The prize's iiucnl is l« relieve reci- 
pients of economic and professional 
pressures so Ihcir minds con ri'am 
widely. They arc free to change fields 
or the basic direeiimi nf their careers. 
Prize fclhrws arc not even reijuircd to 
file rcpirrts on liow they spout the 
money. Norton Kiiv. a foundncioii 
official, .said: "So fur nobody's gone lo 
the track nnd blown the inoiwy. ’ 

In these parlous limes for founda- 
tiomi. MacArlhur is one of the few 
nkices able to mnkc sucli a grand 
gesture. The Ford. Rockefeller and 
Cnrncgie foundations are in tire throes 
of urgjinizalional upheavals and de- 
clining endownienls. Their sights arc 
more l'll ilie liotiom line than llic 





(r: \ intellectual r;^l 
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tended to be liiught by junior lecturers. 
Th.1t absolutely iiocessitatcd reliance 
on liberal tolerance to exist. It's much 
joss nf n question now. Junior 
(ic:uleniics luivi- Ikioiiu.' seiiiiir 
{iiMifc’niics. (Hill i'mir.e.s iiave 
I'liaimcii." 

The result has been somelliinu ol a 
crisis for the olilei' liherai .leadeinics 
who siill predominate at (he Lnglisli 
iinivei.sitics. Says l*n>tessi»r ‘I'obias: 
"Ilie disviigiigemeiii between the loll 
and the liheriils iiieaiis (lie liberals are 
lroe-l'ln:iliiig.” 

At the saliie lime, he nules. Ilie rise 
of an urban Airikiiner middle class has 
nuHlei:tled the tiarsli raeisiii roriiicily 
shown by Ahikaiicr thiiikeis. "A large 
mimber'nf the disengaged liherals are 
finding links in (hat directimi. which 
iiieviiiihly means a diluting of their 
liberal principles." he says. Even 
vcncrahlc liberal aiilhor Alan Patun 
has declined: 'T no longer support 
majority rule in a iiniuiry .stale,'* pre- 
furring a federal system designed to 
lunnner black radicals. 

Lineral iiitdlcctuaU arc displayinu 
rm Jess iiiieresl in (lie historical and 
nioriil ciiiiiitics of aparilidd which 
marked ilicir work in the I950.s and 
l%0s, or in the theorvlicul debates 
with Marxists of the 1970s, 

Today's Leading Uberals, such as 
Professors Lawrence Schlcmmer and 
Jill Nalrnss of Natal University, and 
i’rofessor David Welsh of the Univorsl- 
ly of C(i|V Town, aie |•laglUlll^sls. 
They strew pradicol. puUcy«oHeotated 
reseoheh aimed at renovating South 
Africnn cnpllalism, pressing reformist 
blueprinfi on covet nment, nnd acting 
Hit an inrorinat ''brains iriisi" for the 
liberui white and black opposition. 

Liberals themselves, however, are 
divided on how to accommodate the 
black majority; lorn between the de- 
sire to win iHeir support and fear of 
their economic and social domination. 

A similar division was strikingly 


Craig Charney on 
how South African 
intellectuals are 
facing the new 
divisions of 
left and right 


evident in the recent public polemic 
between two leading verligle ("en- 
lightened") Afrikaner. Professor 
Sainpio Tcrrclilanclio of Sicllcnbosch 
( hiivi.'r.sily iiiul I'rufL'.ssoi .ImIiuii Dii 
Pisaiiie n'l Pivinria Uniwrsiiv. (The 
debuU' w.is in the English Uingimge 
press, a sign nf (he new openne.ss which 
Ims loplaccd the old Afiikiiiier mono- 
lith.) 

l''('»/ij,'r/' thinkers have displayed a 
new urgency .since I97ii, |)iiinriillY 
aware id the threat ol black iiiircsi. P. 
W. liotlia, the verligie prime iniiiisicr 
elected in 1978 by the ruling Naiiuiial 
Pariv. is far more willing than his 
hardline piedeecssnr m make use u( 
tlicm. 

He has called on verligte inicllec- 
tiiiils, as well ns moderate English 
liberiils and Inisincssineii, iu staff a 
swnrm nf coinmissidiis loosed on South 
Afi lea's MicinI problem^*. “The attitude 
is prnctically, if you have a problem, 
w'e^ll appoint a cuininissiun." says one 
guverniiieni insider. 

The vcrligics have abandoned the 
explicit racism , support for petty dcscri- 
miiiiilion, and hostility (o business 
which mark traditional Afrikaner 
thinkers. 

I-Iowever. there arc still iiiiportanl 
differences between lliciii and the 
liberals. Verligtes Mibsliiute "cultural 
groups" for races, and then a.sscrl the 
existence of white "group rights" nnd 
identity which must be protected, in 
sj|.l^pclml^a^l to ilie libeni concept ol 
individual rights. ; 

The splits among white intellectuals 
have hud parallels among blacks. "If 
one looks at (he first half nf the century 
of black iiiiellectuai lilc," says Or Noel 
Cliabani Mangunyi of the Wits African 
Studies Institute,' "(he kind of educa- 
tion these gentlemen received was 
immersed in liberal values." 

Asquality declined and state control 
increased in black education after the 
NP took power in 1948, he continues, 




'■’f 






Nnriliie Gorclliner, the novelist who wflnt.<i ii culture of recuiisiructioti 


''(he earlier libeial vahic.s and sciisibili- 
lie> that kind ot cilucation created 
disappeared - aiul the ipialily of mnver 
hecHinu much more manifest." These 
factors losiered radic.ilisin in younger 
suidenis. 

For hlack ami white, the tensions of 
South Africiin society aie finding ex- 
pression in literature and the arts. 
Thcrt' has been a blaek cultural revival 
since "black consciousness" look off in 
the early 197Us, with most of the output 
some sort of attack on npuriltcid.Of (he 
major books by black authors in recent 
yeiirs, such us Miriam Tal.ili, Monganc 
Wally Serole, Mtutuzeli Matshoba, or 
Sipho Sepanila, almost all fit into this 
category. .At least four novels have 
been devoted to the 1976 uprisings 
alone. 

Black writers and artists suffer from 
0 whole gunuit nf construitus, not least 
inferior schools and censorship. But a 
more significant problem is that politic- 
ill commitment is widely taken lo mean 
supressing individualism, with intro- 
speclioii precluded by sloganeering. In 
uddiiion, blacks undoubtedly suffer 
from their isolutiun from Africa by (he 
cultural boycott. 

Among white writers, particularly 
(ho estabTished, iiitcrmitiannlly-kiiown 
English spcakeis.ii fhi th'siMv ainiox- 
phcrc prevails. 'I'wo waruily-receivud 
recent novels by J. M. Coeizee (Wait- 
iitg Jor ihe Biirlmrians) and Nadine 
Ciordimer {July's People) dealt with 
the impordince of liberal whites in the 
face of revolution. In both language 
groups, there is u notable shortage of 
new literary blood. 

In other arts, however, there arc n 
growing number of coopermive 
attempts ^ young blacks and whites to 
confront south African realities and 


The unexpected stroke of genius 


cutting edge. The unusual, no-strings 
character of this programme has cap- 
tured the public's attention and fancy; 
it is as singular and eccentric as the man 
it Itonours. 

John D. MacArthur borrowed 
£2.500 (£1 ,600} in 1935 to acquire the • 
financially-troubled Bankers Life and 
Casually Company of Chicago. Bank- 
ers became his msspori to a vast 
personal fortune. Thrtiugh the use of 
pioneering mass mtiil-order techni- 
ques, he expanded Bunkers Life assets 
past SI billion by 1977. 

I-le rim his empire of 12 insurance 
companies, shopping centres, hotels, 
banks, radio nnd tclcvisinn stations 
and New York City office and apurl- 
ment buildings from u lio<nh in the 
coffee sluip of a Palm Beach hotel, He 
.owned the hotel, and lived upsiu'irs 
with his wife in a modest apartment 
ovcrlookiiiB h parking lot. When he 
died in 1978, he was one of the three 
wealthiest men in America. MacAr- 
thur was clearly a twentieth-century 
(iriainHl. 


when MacArlhur died, he piir()osc- 
ly left no cuidulincs on now the 
faundiUion Mimiid he nui. He re- 


ft on riwsc- 
now the 


I'Mirtedly tuUI a director: “I figureil out 
now to make the mniiey. You fellows 
will have to figure out how lit siicnd it." 
Tills year, that dircelivu iriinsfatcs into 
spenUiiig choices of over $5l)ni. 

The prize fellows’ programme was 
(he first iiiitituive undenuken by the 
fuiimlatioii. In seeking :i pbijiinthropia 
identity, tire board chose' to fund 
exceptional individuals raiher than 
support projects. The idea of gambling 
on creative people came Irum (wo 
researchers. Dr Oeorgu Burch o( 
T'utanc University and Dr Li^h Van 
V'uleii of the University of Cnicago; 
Hiii'ch fell (Ithi even one great discov- 


ery would justify the cost of the entire 
programme. Van Valen lashed out at 
(he corrupting character of the tradi- 
tional grant process. There was, he 
wrote, an "incompatibility in practice 
between honest grant applications and 
conceptually original work". 

Ibe selection committee, headed by 
J. Roderick Mac.Arthur, held its first 
meeting in September, 1980 and 
named the first 2i fellows the following 
Mav. 

How does someone win a $300,000 
(£187,000) no-strings prize? like 
equally nimous but poorer Nobel 
laureates who collect SI90,0()b 
(£118,000) the process is anonymous 
and confidential. Candidates' names 
are submiltcd hy a group of rou^ly 
100 nominators, llic fqundation will 
not reveal any more about them, 
except to note that nominators are 
drawn from a wide number of fields 
ami normally sers'c n une-yetir term. 

Kenneth Hope, staff director of the 
programme, gave three reasons why ii 
nominating procedure was chosen. 
The size of ine prize made objective 
upplieiilions impossible; the Muntla- 
lion wanted the unsought character of 
a prize lor tax purposes: and echoing 
Van Vidtfii, “we wanted to at'oiu 
granisiiumship in all its pejuriilive 
contexts". 

Once H person Is nominated, u file is 
iniiiiilcd. Personal data and references 
from cX}>erls in the nominee's field arc 
gitihered. The foundation tries to keep 
-the entire process secret to preserve 
surprise. Ifope estimates thnt 85 per 
, cent of the winners hud no clue they 
hiul been noinin;itcd. As one winner 
eomnlcutcd: "Il whs ns fhougli an 
elephant tell on my head." 

Possessing the right blend of talent, 
self-direction nnd future promise isn't 


ulwuys enough to win. Timing is iilso 
crucial. The committee, uccording to 
Hope, ask's each candidate whether 
now is (he right time to make such un 
award. The aim is clearly on finding 
people whose best work lies ahead but 
a premature award may overwhelm a 
recipient. The accent is on youth (38 
fellows were under 40 when selected) 
since, as MacArlhur says: "We'd like 
to find the person before he gets 
coopted." 

For early religions scholar Elaine 
Pagels, the timing was right. "Ilie 
grant came at n point in my career 
when the pressures were most intense. 

I was chairman of the department at 
Barnard, teaching full-time ,ind raisina 
a small infant. I don't know when T 
could gel back to my resdarch. lt was 
iimivzinglu be given a gift of time," She 
was on Icnve the past year and will 
(each only purt-iime at Princeton next 
year, 

Since the programme is only two 
years old nnd no reports are required, 
an evaluation is premature. So far, the 
programme is unique, a venture of 
some risk nnd n media darling. 

However, a curious and overlooked 
pattern emerecs from studying the 
ercdcniliils of (he 80 current prize 
fellows. Of that number. 56 are uni- 
veisity-affiliiited. Such a number 
seems disproportionately high and out 
of character with the cnlrepreneiirial 
spirit of the foundation's founder. 
While the selection covers a wide 
spectrum of specialties and geographic 
areas, 32 fellows are clustered at seven 
universities: Princeton (seven). Uni- 
versity of Chicaao (five). University of 
California at Berkeley (five), Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
(five). Harvard (four). Stanford 
(three) and Columbia (three). 


I'niiMruci a o^mmoii ciiliiirc. Tim was 
shown dramatically when hundreds 
from lioth ntces went lo mud exiled 
Sotiili Afridtii artists at u conference 
on culture and resistance in Botswana 
last ye.ir. 

There, Ms Gordimer nresenieii a 
vi'idely discussed paper calling tor the 
creation of a “aillure of reconslruc- 
lion" spanning the racial divide. While 
the new departures site lauded pose no 
threat to the ini|ktried West End 
comedies filling most Johannesburg 
slates, they arc likely to have ti growing 
influence upon young leaders. 

Young mack and white arllsis are 
working nnd slutwine together in many 
cases. Many tiew (Iteatre companies 
hold iiiter-mcial workshops, while 
others, like Johannesburg’s Myth Inc. 
are confronting issues winch drive their 
elders to despair - such ils the role oi 
white lihenils - with optimism instead. 
Tlicre is also u minor boom in the 

C ' action of "relevant" low-budget 
nnd videos by imiltiracial groups. 
The surprise recording success of the 
|98()s hasDccn n band called JuUika. a 
group of whiles and blacks who jung 
Afro-rock songs in Zulu and English. 
Woza Allutrl, a light-hearted but 
pointed fantasy about the second com- 
ing in South Africa performed by iw 
blacks, has likewise plaved to full 
houses hi both white suburbs luid black 
townships. 

Indeed, In some ways the intclleiiual 
scene in South Africa is reminisccni of 
(hat hi Russia before 1917. Here, as 
(here, the majority of the imelligeniao 
is comprised of cautious, cwnscri'aliw 
liberals, with a radical minority diviwd 
between different Marxist tendencies. 

Time will toll how ejose the pralleb 
really are. 

The 24 independent fellows include 
numcruus writers and poeb. two 
typographers, two joumaUsb. a corn- 
nmniiy activist, mi eye surgeon work- 
ing in the bush in Kenya, two fllmmak- 
era, a lawyer, a literary (ninslaior and 
two scientists at Bell Labs. Glaring by 
their omission in a prize devoted to 
acalivity arc any visual artisis, any 
musician, jilaywrighl or dancer. Aw 
arc no business people up lo the mark. 

MacArthur said of the programme 
back in IvM: "Il is probably rtre 
reflection of the nigged Individualism 
exemplified by my mllier. He believed 
in risky betting on individual expHorms 
while everybody else is playing U 
on another track." Judged by 
standard, the programme seems on w 
same track as most of the Noiw 
awards, National Science grants ana 
government contracts - locating crcfr 
live endeavour Inside ivy-covervo 
w^lls 

1 Tlie nomination process needs to ^ 
broadened lo avoid the dangerof^'^j’ 
promoting themselves. Hope admit 

I that over naif (he lOOnominatorsconw 

from the academic world. He says in 
preponderance rcsulisCromilref'^^ 

[ tapping academic networks. 

Ollier fields, the professorial tsu**''®’'* 

I evaluating peers and writing 

mendations, steps critical to the seicy- 
' lion process. It is hard, however, i 
• believe (hat a foundation of Midas-lr*; 

proportions should have trouble i«h 
1 ping other networks. , 

1 'nie next group of ^ 
lows will be named next month- AS 
: programme approaches the 1™) nia • 
il will be instructive to J i, 
I backgrounds of the newest wmner^ 

' would be a shame if this 
r begun with the best of mteni 
• trumpeted as being daringly diRcre^ 
t fell into the trap ol being more ol 


Tom Mullaney 


IS speculates on the role of the leader in new religious movements 


Among the plethora of new religious 
movements which grew to prominence 
ill the 1960s and 1970s, one could have 
expected some bizarre extremes lo 
appear on stalisiic.i1 grounds alone. 
But statistical distribution does not 
take us far in our understiiiiJing o( the 
behaviour of Charles Mansoii, Jim 
Jones. Chuck Dederich nnd Moses 
David Berg, nor of their respective 
followers. But I must not presun^e that 
these names resonate for everyone ns 
^ey do for me. For some of my 
student.s. Charles Manson is already 
“early modern history". 

Manson, viewed ov some of his 
followers at least os Christ returned, 
was the instigator of a series of savage 
murders in California, including (hat of 
Sharon Tale iu 1969. Jim Jones, found- 
er of the People's Temple, led 900 of 
his hock into cyanide suicide in the 
jungles of Guyana in 1978. Chuck 
Oederich, once reformed alcoholic and 
founder of the Synnnon religion, egged 
his fellowcrs on to attacks on ncigh- 
i^uring farmers und the attempted 
murder of critics and upponen i>, one of 
whom W'HS severely bitten by an en- 
raged rattlesnake left in his mail bo.x 
with its rattles removed to give no hint 
of its lethal presence. 

Violence was an element common to 
each of these movements, but they 
were c.xtraordinary too in respect of 
their sexual practices. Monson initiated 
rirtually all female members into (he 
sexual lifestyle of his following, often 
first making love to them while both 
vert on acid and instructing (lie girl to 


imagine he was her father. Thereafter, 
the Family women were expected to be 
available Tor sexual contact nt all times 


and with whomsoever Manson indi- 
cated. 

Jim Jones engneed in sexual liaisons 
with many of his Tolluwers. both male 
and female and regardless of their 
marital status, boasting of them lo his 
congregation. Chuck Dedcrich, more 
conventional in this respect, only took 
another wife after the death of his first 
wife Betty and instructed all loyal 
followers to do likewise, ilivorcmg 
their present spouses and remarrying 
portners sometimes suggested hy 
triends and often of a different race. 
Male followers had enormous pressure 
placed upon them to secure vasecto- 
mies ana pregnant women to obtain 
abortions. 

Although violence has not at all been 
a feature of the Children of God 

i sometimes known ns the Family of 
.ove). its sexuni practices have be- 
come notorious. “Moses” David Berg, 
the movement’s now elderly founder 
early cast off his first wife for a new 
young follower, but he also entered 
into a multiplicity of sexual liaisons 
with other female followers. He cn- 
couraud his followers to abandon 
sexual monogamy, to enhance bonds 
^solidarity by sexual "sharing" widely 
between male and female members. In 
extremis, lesbianism is countenanced, 
aithoi^h Moses David evinces a 
powerful distaste for male homosex- 
uality and. after some ambiguity on the 
object, has effectively forbidden it 
among his followers. 

Perhaps most extraordinary is the 
Family of Love's use of sexuality ns a 
tticans of recruitment. Female follow- 
®J? especially were encouraged to 
fish" for converts to Jesus and the 
tnovernenl (hence "flirty fishing" as the 
name for this enterprise) using sexual 
allure, and if necessary sexuni inter- 
^rsc, as a means of displaying their 
love and Cod's love for the potential 
convert. 

“Flirty fishing" shortly also came to 
as a means of raising income, 
^en it wiw found that men could often 
w persuaded to part readily with “gifts 
5. in return for the “gifts of 

had received. In due time 
even the pretence that they were not 
lor money was largely 
as the girls were encouraged 
pay", to secure jobs in 


wcort agencies, or even to set (hem- 
as call-Birls. 

”®,f®nnly of Love is nut alone in 
hft^L- Tn recruitment, 

^ source of income, 
was denied to contacts of 
were not com- 
S } ihemsefves sufTicienlly. The 

"go-go" 

lime ni?r antrepreneur at one 

movies pornographic 

.and were willing^ go strwt- 


watking to secure bail for on'c of their 
companions. Like so much else iu 
Munson's group, however, these ncli- 
viiies were probably le.ss .systcnuiiicallv 
developed than their analogues in tlic 
' Family of Love. 

Tlie proclivity for sex ami violence 
(although I would .stress again that I 
know of no evidence for the use of 
violence in the Familyof Love) are not, 
however, isolateil teatures of these 
niuvements. Rather thev represent the 
extremiiyof imconvcniibnal behaviour 
which characterizes them much more 
generally. Their histories display n 
curious volatility and crraiicness in 
terms of the ilivctsiiy of their iimov.i- 
tionsiind ilic abruptness and unpredic- 
tability of their introduction. 

Mnnson's group initially differed 
little from numerous vagabond tribes 
of communal, drug-taking hippies 
drifting uromul California nnd else- 
where in hue !%Us America. They 
might never have received any signifi- 
cant Hticnlion but for their growing 
readiness to secure what lliuy wanted 
by crime: direct theft niid credit card 
forgery both beinga frequent I'ccourse. 
But the most important innovation 
appears to linve been an apocalyptic 
vision of coming ennfiision, of black 
revolt and destruction of the whites: 
"Mclter skelter". This is in turn prom- 
oted a growing paranoia, an expecta- 
tion or black nltnck, which in turn 
generated nn atmosphere of violence. 

Muss suicide was the last of a series 
of major changes in the People's 
Temple. Jones nnd shifted its belief 
system away from a fairly conventional 
interpretation of the Christian mes- 
sage, to II more explicitly secular 
socialist radicalism, throwing down tiis 
Bible in one sermon to chastize the 
congregation for hiiving their eyes too 
much upon it and nm enough on him. 
He introduced (he notion ot nn immi- 
nent nuclear holocaust, and shifted his 
following from Indiunii to Ukiah in 
CallfomiB, later to San Francisco and 
then to Guyana. 

He introduced dramatic manifesta- 
tlons of his power ihrrmgii healing 

Physical punishments 
were introduced and 
trial runs of the final 
suicide were undertaken 

services in which “cancers" were re- 
moved. or followers were “struck 
dead" nnd raised again, and through 
niysleriouslv acquired knowledge of 
members’ lives iciilled from dustbins 
and through other devices by his 
aides), rtiysicnl punishments were in- 
troduced; rear of renewed racist hostil- 
ity was encouraged; und trial runs of 
llic final suicide were undertaken, in 
which fullowcrs were asked to drink 
wine and then told that il was 
poisoned. These are among (he maior 
instances of erratic and unpredictable 
changes in belief and practice. 

Synanon also exemplifies (his pat- 
tern. Beginning as a breakaway group 
from Alcoholics Anonymous it admit- 
ted drug addicts, then excluded the 
alcoholics. Originally aspiring to reha- 
bilitate the addicted nnd return them to 
society. It became committed to a 
conception of itself as an aliernalive 
society. Non-addicts were admitted, 
and then favoured over the addicts. 
TTie Synanon Game, a marathon en- 
counter group, was elaborated into a 
plethora of forms from the ritualistic 
4rip", to the nevcr-cntling “stew” with 
its rotating membership. 

Chuck Dtfderich, the movements 
founder, in rapid succession required 
the abandonment of smoking nod of 
white flour and sugar; the wearing of 
close-cropped hair by female memb^s 
nnd of shaved heads by men; the 
performance of daily aerobics by all 
members; separation of children from 
parents; adoption of craft hobbies; 
‘•elegani dining” to take two hours an 
eveninB; the "cubic day and 
which involved long periods of work 
followed by long penods of rest and 
recraation; and encouraged the intro- 
duction of physical punishniMt toj' 
delinquent younger members. Dederi- 
ich was a fount of innovations and 
experiments which appeared often to 
have only the most arbitrary rela- 
tionship to the prevailing system of 

belief and practice. 

The Children of God are a paradigm 


case of this pattern of nrhilrary and 
iinprcdiclablc change, rounded in 
1968 near Los Angeles, the movement 


origliudly seemed very similar lo other 
Jesus Feoplu gioiqis then emerginu. Its 
followers livcil communallv and nJuin- 


doned drugs and sex for a fiindamcntii- 
listically informed life of cvangelLsm 
and moral restraint. They saw them- 
selves as a latter dav tribe of Israel, 
modelling themselves to some extent 
on the kibbiU'z and itlanniiig to eniburk 
en masse to establish themselves iu 
Israel and convert the Jews, thereby 
initiating the “last days" before 
Christ's rcluiii. 

I iuwever. after a visit to Israel bv the 
movement's lenilcr and prophet Moses 
David Berg, who found it far too 
similar to America for his liking, (he 
movement was to go through a succes- 
sion of changes in belief and practice ns 
a rc.siilt of Moses David's revelations. 
Members were directed to leave Ainer- 
iea (or Europe nnd later Asia, Africa, 
Latin Amenea, subsequently sent off 
to new purls or back lo their home- 
lands. encouMged to settle ami to 
adopt a mobile lifestyle caniping nr 
caravaiming. in rapid succession. 

They were wiirued lo liave nothing 
to do with other Christian croups, (lien 
encouraged to work with them; to 
separate themselves, (hen to join the 
churches; nnd so on in a bewildering 
fashion. Street witnessing gave way to 
literature distribution, wnieb gave way 
in turn to "flirty fishing". Nut working 
fur the evil worldly “system" wiis 
superceded by encoufagctnetu to do so 
in order to support oneself or others in 
the field. “Spirit helpers” for the lender 
were introduced into his messages 
which also look on an increasingly 
explicit sexuni character. 

uffuelive leadership would be 
iippmnied am) then cast down, only to 
be restored to power later. Slmetiires 
of iidininistniiloi) would be established 
only to be ovetlurned. The orguniza- 
(ion of life wtis progressively trans- 
formed from large communes to small 
Broiips, often little more than nuclear ' 
liimiiles meeting cncli uthci only iit 
’ intervals. 

Having established that a pattern of 
arbitrary end unpredictable change 
appears in a number of new religious 
movements, the issue arises of how it 
can be accounted for. If these changes 
arc arbitrary and unpredictable then it 
is, perhaps, perverse to regard them as 
possessing a pattern at all. since this 
precisely suggests non-arbitrariness 
and predictability. Moreover, the 
arbitrary and unpredictable seem - on 
the face of things - scarcely amenable 
lo explanation as the expectable out- 
comes from some set of contingent 
characteristics. 

The usual explanation, of course, is 
(he madness of the leader. But the 
evidence for this is rarely based upon 
an adequate clinical examination. 
Moreover, such an explanation is less 
than altogether satisfactory - even in an 
apparently incontrovertible case such 
as that of Jim Jones toward the end - 
when part of the problem to be 
accounted for is why these particular 
"madmen" are able to lead other 
people to behave in such extraordinary 
ways. *1116 solution to this is usually 
said to lie in the fact that (he followers 
are "brainwashed" and that they are, 
therefore, willing to undertake any 
course of action, no matter how in- 
sane its advocate. 

Tlie "brainwashing" hypothesis, 
however, is one of the intcflectvraUy 
least compelling yet advanced lo ex- 
plain (he Vhaviour of new religious 
believers. This is for reasons far too 
numerous to be elaborated here, 
beyond saying that the “victims" are 
volunteers; they are not incarcerated; 
many do leave nt various points; the 
routine efficacy of any particular set of 
“brainwashing ' practices has not been 
demonslratca even in coercive set- 
tings; anyway “brainwashiim” never 
was anything more than a Cold War 
metaphor for conversion, attractive to 
those wishing to justify behaviour 
subsequently regretted. 

However, I propose ihul when one 
shifts one's attention from trying to 
find a pattern in the changes taking 
place and in their overall direction, lo 
seeing the pattern as lying in the very 
fact of arbitrary and unpredictable 
change, that the problem can be re- 
solved. This is not to say that the 
particular changes introduced nt any 



The “tliruiie** of Jim Jones, founder of tliu Pcupic’s Temple, stands empty 
after he led 900 of his Ruck into cyanide siilclde in the Guyanaii Jungle. 

given point arc not seen as iniporlant. iiiidcrminiiig stable ties between pairs 
iinr that the direction in which they and groups within the movement, for 
lead is not generally desired at that example by breaking down exclusive 
particular time by the leader con- sexual tics between nicmhci's; iinder- 
cerned, but that change Is also seen as mining rclatlonslilps of authority 
vital regardless of its dircciinii. (other than those directly with the 
Moreover, ninvcinciiis of this type charisniiilic leader) whicli iiiighi com- 
have suffered the attenuation of those pete for the loyally of followers; Intro- 
mechanisms which elsewhere cunsirnin diictiun of new beliefs and tiracticui 
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sing whims. lack uf it, to whatever issues from the 


smg Whims. 

what distinguishes (he movements 
in question? They all display a charac- 


ter (bat I describe as world-rejecting. 
They all - from the first, or more 
progressively - distanced themselves 
sharply from the surrounding society, 
rejecting it as evil and corrupt, as 
doomed to decay and destruction, iind 
saw themselves as islands of sanity or 
rigliteousness in a hostile and degener- 
ate world. Even in their perverse 
fashion, Mniison's Family saw them- 
selves B5 living the ideal life compared 
to the “piggies" of (he conventional 
world. 

So great a break with the prevailing 
society can only be justified by the 
authority of someone perceived to be 
truly extraordinary. Thus such ex- 
tremes of world rejection are normally 
founded or fostered by a charismatic 
leader. Weber's characterization of the 
charismatic leader is well known, ap- 
plying the (enn to leaders whose 
authority rests upon the recognition in 
them by their followers of "supernatu- 
ral, superhuman, or at least specifically 
exceptional powers or qualities . . . 
regarded as of divine origin or as 
exemplary . . Such authority is in- 
evitably precarious, requiring con- 
tinuing generation of belief fn the 
extraordinary provenance of the lead- 
er's right to command, a belief only loo 
liable to dissipate unless reinforced by 
signs of the miraculous. 

But charismatic authority is not only 

E recarious in terms of the liubility of 
elief in its possession, but also in 
terms of the consinni threat of institu- 
tionalizAtion, (he tendency for its 
transformation in a more ralioimlistic 
or traditionaiislic direction. Charisinn 
lends to give way lo a less spontaneous 
and more predictable style of lend- 
ership and the emergence of a stable 
instilutiomil structure which coristruins 
not only the followers, but the leader ns 
well. 

Typically chnrisnialic lenders ac- 
quiesce lo, or are displaced from 
leadership by the proces.s, but a few 
forsee the threat to their own free and 
unirnmelled authority and take steps to 
forcstnl it. The principal means of 
doing so is (he introduction of unpre- 
dictable changes and demands. These 
may take various forms - frequent 
change of environment, removing ties 
to stable external sources of support; 


undermining stable ties between pairs 
and groups within the movement, for 
example by breaking down exclusive 
sexual tics between nicmhci's; under- 
mining rclatlonslilps of authority 
(other than those directly with the 
charisniiilic leader) whicli iiiighi com- 
pete for the loyally of followers; Intro- 
duction of new beliefs and (iracticus 

lack uf it, 10 whatever issues from the 
iender'smouth , rather than any particu- 
lar message or ritual. 

Such changes not onfy enhance the 
leader's aiithorily by removing com- 
petition . they niso remove those whose 
commitment is declining and who 
would therefore, like to settle into a 
quiet and predictable pattern of activ- 
ity providing other benefits of lifestyle , 
status or income. The "half-hearted" 
can be provoked into declaring them- 
selves by constantly imposing new 
demands leading either to protest and 
exclusion (or disloyalty, or to defec- 
tion. Such periouic disruptions of 
routine produce among members who 
survive (he change a sense of libera- 
tion, of new freedom, a sense of 
excitement and thus often of renewed 
enthusiasm and zeal, and, most impor- 
tant, of enhanced commitment to the 
leader. 

Thus, 1 suggest that the degree of 
change characteristic of movements 
such as those described above is ntlri- 
buiable to the successful efforts of their 
leaders lo prevent "the emergence of 
institutional structures, or routines of 
thought and behaviour which would 
endanger or inhibit their charisma. But 
change is also thereby indirectly en- 
couraud because by implementing- 
such cnanges. the leoder eliminates the 
sources of inhibition upon his transla- 


sources ofinhibition upon his transla- 
tion of every new whim or inspiration 
int^ractice. 

The process thus tends to become 
self-reinfordng, leading towards and 
opening up ever darker recesses of the 
leader's ij, releasing ever deeper prim- 
al desires, as the constraints upon their 
indulgence are removed. Undermining 
institutioiiHl structures nnd pallems 
not onlv constitutes change ana elimin- 
ates the constraints upon further 
cha^e, it also creates ambiguities and 
cunmcls of policy and practice which 
leave (he members without clear guide- 
lines lo action. Only by constantly 
walcliing llic leader, subordinating 
themselves (orally to his inspiration nl 
tlie moment and being willing to hum- 
ble themselves for their raiiure to 
follow thnt inspiration closely enough, 
can (hey remain among (he favoured. 
At that point, of course, obedience 
may lead into the abyss. 

77ie author is professor (^'sociology at 
Queen's University, Bel/asf. 
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Geoffrey Finlayson argues that the price 
of freedom is eternal regulation 


The year 1983 marks the one iiundrcd . Historians have differed in theij 
nnd fiftieth annLwrsnry of an evenl •"‘erP'ctalicjn of the forces winch led 
which, today, mnvscom of little signifi- fp Act of 1833. Some li.isc argued 
cance: the niclory Act of IS33 aiui the Bciilhaniism was a vital ingredient 
first appointment of the fnctoiy in- and ihat the .lisUiictive adininislrm^^^^ 
specioratc. Yet this seemingly ohscure devices 

cveiitwasimpotinnc.foritwasUiefirsi wick, a pnmiiiient member of the 
occasion on which an attempt was commission, who iii 
iimdc to enforce legislation curtailing 
hours worked in factories and. in a ** ^ 

wider sense, it marked a stage in the u'o 

growthofgovernmcntalreguiaiionand pawrnalislic initiatives m fdciory leg- 
professional burc.aiicrncy in English tslation: the fact tiint inspectors arid 
social ami cconomif life. Noi is lliis onforciriaolficers werenor iinkn.»wn^n^ 
without relevance to the present day, ‘ P""» ‘ ' 

for the issue of regulation nnil coninil ‘If*; 

withiriasoeieiywhicJijni/o.siiKliviiliial selves acknowkclged suggested Ly 
freedom and iLrtv arc iis pci ti.ieiii to f»clory owners who. ^ 
the Toivism of Hie IP«Hs ns to the f*“'‘ conipcMilion. i rged that itn pie- 
Whigtfisfii of the 1.S.1I1S. mentation of legislation should not he 

1 »TJi.slati«in regulating factory hours to indivitIuuTamsciencc but should 
was not new in 1X33. The first Paclorv be ciiforced by compulsion. 

Act was passed m IH02 nnd it wa's . This controversy extended beyond 
f.illowcd hv several otliers. Allhoiigli ‘ fijcb*iy Act of 1H33 and embraced 
long working hours were by no mciins whole growth of government and 
unknown in pre-industrial sotieiy. .administration of the eurW and nml 
these acts - often inspired by liiiina- nuieicciilh century: vyhat Oliver Mae- 
niiurian, tialcrnnlislic i^r evangelical Doiiagh cajlccl the niiieicenihcenturv 
concern - involved a recognition that ‘?'’.*\biiiun in government. Broadly, it 
the social consequences of Indus- mlo those who stressed the 

trializntion could not go unchecked pnrnacy of Benthamite pnnciple _ in 
and that the more vulnerable scetions shaping the emerging admimstraliye 
of the workforce - in particular, cliil- stateandthose-hkcMiicDonagh.who 
dren - required the protection of the stressed (he primacy of orngmatism. It 
legislature to guard against their ex- was a debate which tended to run into 
plnitntion by me more unscrupulous problems of definition and, as so often 
[iiclory owners and rapacious parents. historical controversies, was, on 
But while the motives were laud- occasion, chnractenzed by one school 
able, ilieniecJianicsofthc legislation lo accusing the other of niakin^ points 
which they led suffered from severe which the other promptly denied and 
limitations. It was one thing to put an disowned. . . 

act on the statute book but quite At the nsk of oversimplificBtipn, it 
another to see that it was enforced . The 7J3X j® ?**** ■ 

absence of any system of rcwslered 1833 dirf owe much to Chadwick; bun^ 
births made age extremely difn^cult to was perhaps his distinctive ability to 
establish and parents and employers - synthesize much existing thought and 
3n whom entorcemeni procedures nor- pruedev - iiu< ufi of ii dvm ing from 
mnAv deoendedu had little molive to Bentham ^ and to wange it ln_an 


pHtcrnalistic initiatives in factory leg- 
islation; the fncl that inspectors and 
onf^oniiig officers were noi unkiiown in 
other fiercK: die point (hat mi mspecto- 
iiilc was - as the cimimissioiit-rs Ihcm- 
selvcs Hckiu.m’leclged - suggested by 
factory owners who. in the inicrcsls of 
fair cum|)LMiliun. urged that iinplc- 
meiiiaiion of legislation should not be 
left to indivicliiuT conscience but should 
be enforced by compulsion. 

This controvert' extended beyond 
the Factiiry Act nf 1833 mid cnibniccJ 
ihe whole growth of government and 
.iclniinistration of the eurlv and mid 
iiinctcenlh centurv; whnt Oliver Mac- 


Bul while (he motives were laud- 
able, the mecJinnics of (he legislation lo 
which they led suffered from severe 
limitations. It was one thing to put an 
act on the statute book but quite 
another to see that it was enforced . The 
absence of any system of remstered 
births made age extremely difficult to 
establish and parents and employers - 
on whom entorcemeni procedures nor- 



Aview of children 
at work ft-om The 
Oracle of Healthy 

1840. Right, (I 
modern view of 
factory workers - 
hand fllletcrs at 
Work on the 
production line at 
Birds Eye 


moUy depended u had lUUe moliveto uentnam ^ ana to -awange.it in^n 
iinptemeni lenslatlon from which they owl®rly and systematic fashion. This 
had little to gain and much to lose in' provided ramething close to_ a blue- 


terms of earnings and production. 1 
This was, indeed, a point to which ‘ 
the Royal Commission, set up by the ^ 
Whig government in 1833 to invest!- < 
gate the employment of children in ‘ 
factories drew particular attention. I 
“Any measures ov which the enforce- ‘ 
meat of the law shall be made chiefly 
dependent on those who have an 
interest in breaking it*', ran their 
report, “may be expected to prove as 
inefficient as the provisions of the : 
existing law". To eliminate depend- 
ence on easily forged baptismol certifi- 
cates to establish age, the commission- 
ers recommended that a complex sys- 
tem should be adopted whereby a 
doctor should issue a certificate - 
countersigned by a magistrate - to the 
effect that a coild was “of the full 
mwth and usual condition of a child of 
me ^ prescribed by the legislature 
and ntteo for employment in a manu- 
faciory.*' Ihe age was nine years. 

A child coulanot be employed in a 
factory without this certificate; and to 
ensure that he or she did not work 
beyond the hours laid down by the 
commissioners - nine a day or 58 a. 
week for children between ninesnd 13 
- the commissioners further recom- 
mended that three inspectors be 
appointed 1^ the government “to go 
circuits of the . chief mnnufacturing 
di^cis, at intervals as short as may be 
practicable, and exercise the tonctious 
with which they may be invested for 
Carrying Ihe law into force:" Here, 
then, was the germ of the factory 
inspectorate: umike parents or em- 
ployers, this was a (Urinteresletl and 
professional agency, with an interest 
only in enforcing the law. 

'llie Act of 1 8^3 somewhat widened 
the scoiw of the commissioners' recom- 
mendations. In addition to the protec- 
tion of a nine hour day for children, 
between nine and 13, it limited the 
hours of young persons between 13 and 
18 to 12 a day or 69 u week. And, to 
enforce the act, it appointed four 
rather than three inspectors who were 


be said that the r»ort and Act of gon: a lesson with which the twentieth 
1833 did owe much to Chadwick; but it century has become familiar, 
was perhaps his distinctive ability to What seems paradoxical In all this is 
synthesize much existing thought and the fact th.it the legislative intervention 

g rucHtv - iiu< uH of ii dc-rii'ing from and administrative growtli which the 
lentham ^ and to -aTiange it In an 1833 Act brought about took place at a 
orderly and systematic fashion. This time when the prevailing economic 
provided ramething close to a blue- doctrine was one of non-intervention 
print for the government of the day -- and laissez-faire and when adminlstra- 
although that government could, of tive growth was regarded as undesir- 
course, alter it. Chadwick, Indeed, able, expensive and offering opportu- 
^upies a prominent place amons nities for patronage anX corruption, 
drafters of such blueprints of social This is, inmed, something of a para- 
pohey who have displayed similar gifts dox; one of which A. V. Dicey m his 
of synthesis and organization. influential book Law and Public Opln- 

' ion (1905) was aware. Dic^characte- 
rizeo the period 1825 to 18 d 7 as one of 
Where historians agree is in their individualism. Then the emphasis was 
assessment of the importance of the . on the dismantling of governmental 
Factory Act and Inspectorate in the' controls; andyet-the 1833 Act was, as 
growth of a professional bureaucracy. Dicey recognized, an invasion ofindi- 
Not that the act worked well in its first vidual. and an assumotion of sov- 


Where historians agree is in their 


growth 01 a proressionai bureaucracy. 
Not that the act worked well in its first 
yeais. There were to be problems over 
the method of certification as to the 
fitness of a child to work in a factory, 
•’nie method adopted - following close- 
ly the recommendations of the com- 
mission - placed considerable reliance 
on doctors which, in the absence of a 

S rly (^alified and registered 
ai profession, was in many cases 
mIsplacM. The counter signature of 
the magistrate - often applied to a 
number of certificates at one without 
any sight of the child - provided little 
extra guarantee or safeguard. Certifi- 
cates were often sold or passed on and 
employers turned a blind eye to such 
irregularities. The act gave Jurisdiction 
to bear complaints against infractions 
of the law to m^strates, concurrent to 
that ^ven to inspectors. But magis- 
trates were often employers and tnus 
had an inducement to be lax in such 
matters. 

Confronted with all these difficul- 
ties, the inspectors were faced with a 
veiy large (ask. Some had a huge area 
(o.cm’er and could make onfy very 
intermittent visits. Thus Robert Rick- 
ards, the inspector appointed to the 
midlands, had an area .which contained 
some 2,700 factories and 250,000 work- 
ers and ho collapsed under the strain. 
Neverihelcss, the very existence of the 
inspectors was a built-in guarantee that 
nressure would be exerted to close the 


vidual, and an assumption of gov- 
ernmental, responsibility. Later histo-' 
rians have also pointed to the contra- 
diction and have used it to show the 
inconsistencies in Dicey's arguments - 
and even to argue that there was never 
such a thing os a period of laissez-faire 
in nineteenth century Britain. 

Dicey was, however, entirely correct 
in pointing to the Individualutic and 
laissez-faire ethos of the time; more 
correct than some of his later critics 
have been. The Royal Commission of 
1833 was in essence an attempt to head 
off what would have been a much more 
substantial invasion of laissez-faire 
principles in the shape of a Ten Hour 
Bill introduced in 1833 - within the 
paternalistic tradition - by Lord 
Ashley, tlien at the beginning of a 
longer career in factory reform. Tlie 
commission was an exercise in calcula- 
tion rather than conscience: it was 
designed td give the Whig government 
an altemative - within the confines of 
laissez-faire - to Ashley's bill which, if 

G assed, would have introduced a 10 
our day for all under the age of 18; 
and this restriction would have had the 
effect of limiting the hours worked by 
the ndult workforce. 

The commission's report went out of 
its way to condemn the Ten Hour Day: 
it was. it said, objectionable in princi- 
ple, since it would involve an interfer- 
ence in the labour contract between 
master and man; it was objectionable 


le^slature on their behalf. This would 
protect them from the effects of over- 
work, which were spelled out in clinical 
and utilitarian terms; fatigue, disease, 
lack of opportunities for education and 
self-improvement - which the Com- 
misrioners sought to remedy by their 
recommendation that apart of the time 
abridged from labour should be spent 
in education. Further the commission- 
ers kept the enforcement ^ency within 
strict limits. They realized that an 
extensive and numerous inspectorate 
would be more effective and efficient, 
but rejected this on grounds of exces- 
sive bureaucracy an^expense: thus, as 
the report put it, “a comparatively 
small agency would suffice". It is true 
that the act extended the scope of the 
reform but it did not do so significantly. 
It was a great disappointment to the 
Ten Hours Movement, which, 
moreover, was quick to point out its 
ineffectiveness after 1833. 


The Factory Commisson and Act of 
1833 thus argued within laissez-frire 
terms - that those who coulci, in 
theory, look after themselves should 
do so. The same point .might be made 
with even greater force about the 
recommendations of the next great 
commission of the 1830s, that on the 
Poor Law, which reported in 1834. 
With its insistence that poor relief 
should only be given in well regulated 
workhouses and on terms whiA were 


[ iressure wouiooe exertca tociose me once in ine labour contract between 
oopholcs in the act. Tlicir statutory master and man; it was objectionable 
duty to report lo the Home Secretary in practice, since it would limitproduc- 
gnve them a regular opportunity to tion and play into the hands of Britain's 
press for further amendment and more competitors, unfettered by regulation. 


eiven powers of entry to, mills or press for further amendment and more . ^ 

Factories to which the act apblied and' extensive powers and the inspectors - The only section of the workforce 
wide powers of enforcement; A num- : in partlaiiar Leonard Horner - acted which the commission thought it prop- 
ber or superiniendenis were also to be] as a powereful stimulus to growth in er to regulate was children; such chil- 
inen sf'inrs ■ TAiiiilnrinn nnri HdfnlniKtrBtioii. As dren were frM >injin*e" l>,,i 


BDDoinled to assist the inspectors,' reaulation and adminislralioii. As 
althouBh they had considerably fewer' Oliver MacDonaghpoinledqui.admi- 
' nislration' begets further adinimsira-. 


powers 


which the commission tliought it prop- 
er to regulate was children; such chil- 
dren were “not free agents" but were 
“let out to hire" ami thus "a case was 
made ouiV .for the intervention of the 


en^uraged those who could look after 
themselves to do so and sought to clear 
the ground for the exercise of private 
charitable effort. The reports of the 
two commissions - on factories and 
poor laws - were shot through with 
latssez-faire and self-help assumptions 
and, far from being early manifesta- 
tions of Welfare State ideas, were 
representative of the individualistic, 
liberal, market-oriented ideology 
which was taking a firmer hold on 
official social policy in the 1830s. 

And yet, in both cases, the state set 
up new agencies to create the condi- 
tions in which laissez-faire could flour- 
isii: the Factory Inspectorate of 1833 
and the Poor Law Commission of 1834 
Even within the context of laissez-faire 
assumptions - which Dicey correctly 
observed - regulation actually grew, a 
feature which Dicey also recognized 
but found difficulty in fitting into his 
general interpretation of a society 
freeing itself troin governmental re^ 
tnctions.'And it is here -that present- 


day developments are illuminating. It 
is a truism tnat the present government 
is more committed to market forces 
and self-help ideals than any in recent 
memory. Dorothy Wedderburn in an 
article in The Listener (November 4 
19^) reviewing a talk by John Biffen, 
addressed herself to the points which 
Bifien had made about '‘the balance 
between the rdle of the state and the 
scope for private initintive". This, he 
haa said, was the “crucial balance iQ 
modern industrial society" and while 
he had not sought to tilt the balana 
overwhelmingly to the side of pnwie 
initiative, he had indicated the dan- 
gers, as he saw them, of the balance 
being struck on the side of the state. 
Dorothy Wedderburn commented that 
“someone of (Biffen's). political per* 
sausion had lo confront the j 
that, with his policies, government nao 
to be used to reduce government. 

In the case of the Factoiy Act, the 
Whigs used government to 
more government in the shape of a i 
hour day. In tiie interests of ensuring 
fair ana free competition 
market economy, they introducM w 
factory inspectorate. Yet this 
body which, in time, was to be a|) ® 
more effective regulatory 
ing agent. In the Poor Law of 18 W, tw 
Wiiigs used government to cut |W 0 i 
expenditure on poor relief; y®‘ .. 
Poor Law Commission. 
its objectives, was - in various gui» , 
to play a rfiie which was one 
"dirigisme". 

By tradition, the Whigs were upJJ' 
ders of freedom and inoividufll hP* 
in political matters; and In 
ana social matters they were, on 
whole, free of the paternalist s 
which ran through some s®caons w , 
Tory Party. Yet to safeguard ana 
promote freedom and individualli 
ty, they found it necessary w ^ 
agencies which were, in ^ 

control it. The problem noi 

ence, an old one: freedom 
licence requires regulation: yet tegu 
tion threatens freedom. Tlws, ® • j, 
historian has put it. state 
in the mid-nineteenth 
policy, but it was the about 

raliticians are usually 
the ends which they seek ,.* 11 ^ 

they are sometimes less sure awu 



should remind us, mcm» '”* . 
important as ends and wha B 
policy can easily become reaii y 

77ie author is reader In modern 
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Nineteen-eighty-three, the centenary 
of Karl Marx's death, is perhaps a 
propitious time to assess the relevance 
of his ideas for (he prospects of social- 
ism in our own time. It would, howev- 
er, be remarkable if a body of ideas so 
laboriously fashioned in the mid-de- 
cades of the nineieentli century nnd 
owing much to the philosophical (egacy 
of both the Enlightenment and ihe 
Romantic reaction were to speak, in 
any significant detail, to our own time. 
Nevertheless, many appear willing to 
entertain Marxian doctrine and It does, 
of course, hold sway of some sort over 
the minds and actions of many mil- 
lions. 

Alec Nove directly addresses the 
issue of Marx's contemporary rele- 
vance; by "feasible socialism'* he 
means a “state of affairs which could 
exist in some major part of the de- 
veloped world within the lifetime of a 
child already conceived without our 
having to make or accept implausible 
or far-feiched assumptions about soci- 
ety, human beings and the economy". 
Branko Horvat, unlike Nove, offers us 
an avowedly Marxist analysis, the 
culmination of many years engage- 
ment, both academically and practical- 
ly, with the problems of the Yugosla- 
vian economy. Indeed, he opens by 
stating that his book represents a life's 
work; it is certainly written on the 
monumental scale and aims to provide 
8 comprehensive blueprint for o social- 
ist, self-governed democratic state. 

Although both books cover much 
(he same ground (he difference in style 
and tone is quite striking; Nove always 
hesitant, cautiously tentative and only 
occasionally lightly ironic but always 
fusing, uftimatery advocates n mixed 
economy comprising state-owned and 
controlled enterprises, self-managed 
stale (or socially owned) enterprises, 
cooperatives and small-scale private 
enterprises. Horvat, on the other 
[und, Olympian, frequently heavily 
ironic and assertive, is Impatiently 
dismissive of opposing views nnd en- 
tirely convinced that mankind's salvn- 
(lon is to be sought with an economy 
where the productive assets are 
roctalized" and enterprises are self- 
managed. His prescriptions, in fact, to 
® ^rge degree parallel the economic, 
though not political, institutions at 
present operating in Yugoslavia. Both 
authors, however, seek a role (optimal 
not exclusive) for markets in determin- 
ing me volume of and price at which 
gtrods should exchange and will thus 
attract the wrath of those Marxists who 
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enough; and. oil those who have had to 
tussle with the problems of “socialist 
construction" , have found this to be so. 

Unfortunately, however, the empty 
spaces which lie between and beyond 
Marx's own conceptions of the just 
society have been papered over with 
high-sounding rhetoric ~ a rhetoric 
wfiicli. when in the hands of those in 


but controversial ground; Nove's argil- question of setting one against the 
mcntisthateveniT(labour)co5(scould other, all dimensions of justice move 
be computed, a complex modern _eco- together either in the right or wrong 
nomy cannot be planned centrally in an direction. I doubt this (one paragraph) 
efficient manner. He persuasively re- would withstand close logical scrutiny, 
hearses the arguments which he and But, be this as it may, we arc 
others have made elsewhere a^insl permitted to select one dimension only 
the desirability of state command _eco- m deriving our principle of socialist 
nomies. Nove is a prominent Sovieto- justice as the others wilfneccssarily fall 
legist and student of the East Euro- mlo line. Thus Ornnes homines iure 
pean economics and his detailed analy- fiaiurali aeqiiales stmt which becomes 


power and their Intellectual lackeys, 
lias had consequences which, to Marx 
himself, would nave proved anathema. 


The rhetoric, nevertheless, derives 
from Marx's highest ideals, his heart- 
felt belief that technological develop- 
ment was (even when lie was writing) 
well on the way to solving the "prob- 
lem of production", if only the shackles 
imposed upon the forces of prnduclion 
by capitalism, could be removed. In 
the ensuing period of approaching 
abundance and selflessly motivated 
men the problems of economic alloca- 
tion, the concentration of political and 
bureaucratic power (which after all are 
generated by Inequal access to scarce 
economic resources!), the calculation 
of opportunity costs and the provision 
of incentives would all begin to evapo- 
rate. Human beings would increasingly 
,be able to see ex ante what needs to be 
produced and the correct way of pro- 
ducing it; exchange relations (ie mar- 
kets ) can then be replaced by conscious 
planning, satisfying needs through the 
provision of '‘use-values". Indeed, 


hearses the arguments which he and 
others have made elsewhere against 
the desirability of state command eco- 
nomies. Nove is a prominent Sovieto- 
logist and student of the East Euro- 
pean economics and his detailed analy- 
ses of their experiences and even those 
of (he reform models in Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Poland and China, enable 
him (n mount a convincing case against 
u sole reliance upon central planning in 


members of society must enjoy equal 
reedom to lead life accordiiie to their 


of socialist thinkers who advocate 
“socialist markets" (Lange, Bros, Sik). 


but by a rather more circuitous route, which every citizen must occupy (fiin- 
Hepromotes a model of self-governing damental roles are those which cannot 
socialism not solely on the basis of a be abandoned unless a person leaves 
critique ofSoviet command economies the society). There are, he aroues, 
(which he calls “6tatism") and capital- three sucli roles, first as a producer, 
ism but in a positive way as a society second as a consumer and third as a 
embodying the precepts of socialist citizen, each of which must be subject 
justice os he sees them. Horvat is to the principle of equality, 
equally critical about the "class stnic- Equality of producers amounts to 
hire" of both capitalist and Statist equal access for all to the productive 


for all to the productive 


societies in each of which, he argues, a capital of society > what Horvat terms 


ruling stratum expropriates the “sur- 
plus value" of latour. Thus both are 


social ownership. Self-managed pro- 
ducers' collectives are to be given the 


many like Bukharin, echoing Marx's exploitative and will, according to leasehold (usufruct) of productive 
suggestion that the social sciences are further Marxian precepts, be repmeed capital which, while maintaining its 
on^ required where the true nature of by genuine socialist societies. And, value, they may use to their best 
sociairdationsaremaskedbyideologi- needless to say, these wilt be of a advantage. The self-managed collec- 
cally tainted conceptions, have argued Horvatian (genuine Marxian?) self- lives are, however, not merely to 


Konomy where the undisciplined 
jaarehy of the market will be displaced 
&y plannmg for need”. 

‘jptorious that Marx himself - 
‘iniiKe Ihe utopian socialists of whom 
M scathingly critical - was 
uJ- ^ ^®l“c‘ant to provide anything 
®*ueprint for the socialist, lei 
w® communist society. 

”®™.sts, therefore, for whom 
™ construct a picture of 

faithful to Marx's in- 
find themselves searching for 


that there cannot be a political eco- 
nomy of socialism. Nove argues that a 
distinctive weakness of Marxist theory 
rests with its tendency to assume away 
many of the problems of socialist 
economic, political and social orga- 
nization under the imprint of argu- 
mentation of this sort. 

Wliile both Horvat and Nove are far 
from hostile to the high ideals of the 
selfless post-scarcity communist socie- 
ty they are entirely sceptical about its 
likelihood in the foreseeable future 


f ioverned vanely. It takes Horvat five operate in a competitive product mar- 
lundred pages of text and one hundred ket but nre to ex ante voluntarily to 
and forty pages of notes to dismiss coordinate their activities through a 
capitalism ana 6tatism and to desc- process ofroc/d/ planning. Social plan- 
ribe the historical roots, philosophical ning is to be sharply contrasted with 
underpinnings and the problems of central planning wnere coordination is 
transition to self-governing socialism, imperative, undermining the auton- 
whichgivesomeideBofthecomplexlty omyof the collective. St^al planning, 
and riraness of the author's unwrtak- it is ventured, will prevent the collec- 


from hostile to the high ideals of the ing. Indeed if the content of Horvat’s lives from becoming the victims of the 
selfless post-scarcity communist socle- book fails to satisfy many orthodox "haphazard forces of an uncontrolled 
ty they are entirely sceptical about its Marxists its length and weight certainly marxet". Horvat believes (hat 
likelihood in the foreseeable future should not; not quite a Dor JiTdpi/d/ but bourgeois economist and vulgar Marx- 
and what is more important, are not not far off. For those, however, who ist alike find common ground in repre- 


willins to buttress their arguments for already feel timorous let me hasten to senting planning and markets as two 
socialism with conceptions which de- add that they will not encounter in incompatible forms of organization, 
pend upon it. After all, Horvat's book Horvat's pages the infuriatinglv opa- But social planning and the market arc 
IS an es^v iii the political economy of que prose of much neo-Marxinii complementary; the former is to iron 
socialism, not communism and Nove. writing. out the market imperfections (false 

as we have seen has an eminently So what arc the precepts of (1-Iorva- perception, technoloeical and other 
oraamatic definition of feasibility. dan) self-governing socialism? Wlial externalities, market fluctuations, and 
^ But this still leaves (he problem of principles of justice should social and so on) and has three basic functions: 
value under Planned socialism. Can the economic organizations institutional- forecasting, transcollective coorditia- 
labourtheorv of value provide centra! ize in a democrnlic socialist society? lion of economic decisions and the 
planners with an instrument for deter- Tnie to the spirit of the Marxian guidance of economic development. 
SlinlM Prices? Nove is sure it cannot- dialectic, which would both preserve Since u is voluntarily arnved at by 
“Marx nad little that was relevant to and extend the progressive content of participant collectives - the plan is 


This fragmentary 
dSS . 5®" contradictory and incon- 
i.,.j .® ®ud, as Novc araues. entirelv 


'll*? socialist com- 

»blv ei«!^r Marx was toler- 

basica f^H VL**** to what 

fuU *fferemiatcs a socialist and a 
society, and that the 
viiii^f was B nervMaini ....... 


work on VC- .T’ S®\® “a '“tie more to 
•^cernina J famous aphorisms 
*fessert JIL^'^tnbutions according to 
and to need., But this. is, qot 


allows (licensed by the concept of 
social property) an appropriate (col- 
lective) return to capital it appears that 
this principle is. in practice, almost 
identical to the neo-classical one which 
would promote returns in proportion 
■o marginal products. This is not quite 
clear, nowever. since capital being 
socially provided can presumably be 
irewardcd at a rate wmicli docs not 


of (he reform models in Hungary, freedom to lead life according to their 
Yugoslavia, Poland and China, enable own choices" . Equality then is equated 
him (n mount a convincing disc against not witli equality of outcome (or 
u sole reliance upon central planning in income) but with “socially equal life 
resource allocation. Here he finds chances''.Socialislsocietyu, thus, first 
much common ground with a number and toremosc-en "aeffievcnWin' Wt fe v 
of socialist thinkers who advocate ly" but one where social pronioilnn is 
“sociaUstniarkcts"(Lange, Bros, Sik). such that one's social origins have no 

detectable influence on one's eventual 
. , social position. Horvat continues by 
Horvat reaches similar conclusions discriminatiag the fundamental, roles 
but by a rather more circuitous route, which every atizen must occupy (fun- 
Hepromotes a model of self-governing damental roles are those which cannot 
socialism not solely on the basis of a be abandoned unless a person leaves 


irewardcd at a rate wmich docs not 
necessarily reflect its scarcity-value 
(“contribution"l). Vulgiir(?) Manists 
will envil ,i( all this; for after all unless 
one equalizes the condirions of produc- 
tion inen, as Roemer has recently 
shown, it is possible - in a Marxist 
sense of (he term - for one collective 
Indirectly to exploit another. This 
aside. Horvat modifies the principle of 
distribution according to contribution 
to one according lo need (Marx's full 
communism) for "education, tlic pre- 
servation of health and access to cultu- 
ral activities". This he believes effec- 
tively guarantees equality of opfior- 
(unity. 

Equality of citizens (which can uniy 
be guaranteed when Ihe first two 
equalities have lieen satisfied) implies 
an "equal distrihiitiun of power and 
meaningful participation in political 
decision making" while protecting the 
rights of minnntics. This turns out to 
be pretty much like liberal-democracy 
with a much greater access to informa- 
tion. 

From a purely economic standpoint 
Horvat advocates n sole reliance upon 
what forNove is only one of a variety of 
economic organizations. Nove would, 
I suspect, be rather suroicious of 
Horvat's concept of social planning, 
feeling that the ex ante information, 
even for voluntary collaboration, 
would rarely be available. But Horvat 
seeks no compulsion - presumably 
social planning would only emerge to 
the d^ree that autonomous enter- 
prises find it in their self-interest to use 

lo collaborate in fixinc monopoly 
prices. This tendency could in practice 
only be defeated by either reinforcing a 
genuine market or by some central 
institurion with (he requisite powers. 
So we are back to square one. 


ft is also arguable that Horvat's 
model of self-governing socialism is not 
the only one which is logically cojnpati- 
ble with his basic precepts. By arbi- 
trarily excluding the role of “investor" 
(for after all we are dealing with a 
money economy) from his list of “Fun- 
damental roles'^ he is able to advocate 
uncritically a collectivized model of 
investment. But the phrase “socialized 
capital" could, it seems to me, be 
equally well interpreted, as implying 
"equality of access" lo non-voting 
equity. Imagine, if youmay, aft econo- 
mic wstem where non-voting equity 
(itself the only sort allowed legally) is 
equally distributed in the population 
and self-managed enterprises compete 
in a fully decentralized market for such 
fiinds. f do not find this incompatible 
with Horvat's philosophical precepts. 
Of course such a market may be 
“haphazard" but then why not some 
social plannine of this market also? It 


guidance of economic development. 
Since it is voluntarily arrived at by 
participant collectives- the plan is 
swabolir«ImputatTon"^^^ bourgeois thought Horvat, haying obligatory for the (rollcctives which 

sobialism (and implied that under full summarilydisposedofRriwIsrevertsto adopted it. If n collective operatmg 
communism costs^ libertlegahtfetfralerniti.HebeUeyei w,th the best, information available 

anvCi Marrists who have tried to that these "three components of jus- does not see it .xs in its interests to 
?riXn?hls\Stour)thM^ tice’* are interrelated in a rather simple collaborate then presumably it is free 

M in terms of but convenient way; first maximum to go its own way. 

!5^1!S^fiihnn7pMis alone which so far freedom and equality imply each other Equality of consumers implies a 
s ffid nS« (,hu, if »raeoSe isles, privileged >h™ -just" distribi.lion of income This 

as enicicm rewulve versa), does not however, mean "mechanical 

failmes scarSti production factors Serond. freedom and equality "moke equality" but rather that each should 

solidarity necessary*. Conveniently receive ns much as hc/she contnbutes 
'I*®" no.dilemma,.there is.no. to the social .output. .Sini^, Horvat 


appears (hat Horvat the radical Manr* 
ist is not as radical as he might be! 

So what do these two intriguing 
books tell us about socialism and the 
relevance of Marxism in our own time? 
Much, in my own view. Both lead us to 
reassess realistically the role which 
markets may be permitted to play in 11 
democratic socialist stute. The socialist 
movement in Britain (despite its sup- 
posed greater reliance on Methodism 
rather ninn Marxism) has been domin- 
ated by the view that the socialization 
of capital (clause four and all that) 
implies nationalization. The argument 
for socialization is two-fold; first that it 
'is more disiributively just and. secqnd, 
that it is more efficient in planni'og ''for 
need*'. We can now begin to see 
nationalization may satiny neither 
objective. Moreover, disiribiilivc jus- 
tice can be addressed independently of 
the efficacy or otherwise of markets. 
Plan cum market is a technical issue of 
economic efficiency, the issue of dis- 
tributive justice (income and wealth) 
can be addressed in other ways. 

Peter Abell is professor of sociology at 
the University of Surrey, 
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under 

attack 

The Sociological DomalnsThc 
Durkhelmians and the rounding of 
French sociology 
edited by Philippe Reanard 
Cambridge University Press, £24.00 
ISBN 052 123876 5 
Pragmatism and Sociology 
hy Emile Durkhelm 
transloledbyj. C. VVhliehouse and 
edited by John D. AHcock 
Cambridge UniversiiyPress, £17.50 
ISBN 0.52J 246865 

Who now remembers Moiisieiir I..eon 
B^rnrd? And who will ruiiiember Sir 
Kcilh Joseph sixty years hcncc? Tlie 
queslinns arc prompted tificr reading 
an account of the efforts of Monsieur 
D£rard to use his position us French 
Minister of Public Instruction in 1423 
for the purposes of iittackiiig sociology, 
casting doubt on its scientific status, 
and attempting to undermine its posi- 
tion in the training programme of 
future teachers. 

ft is probably reassuring that not 
many people did remember Monsieur 
B^rard until Roger Geiger published 
his article on "Durkheimian sociology 
under attack: the controversy over 
socioloey in the Ecoles Normales PrU 
maires , with supporting documents 
on the ‘'Lapie aftair”, in the volume 
edited by Philippe Besnard. However, 
like many of the other contributions to 
this book, the article provides a timely 
reminder of the struuies that have 
accompanied the birtnand growth of 
the social sciences as academic disci- 
plines. 

The episode in question is the con- 
servative backlash against the success- 

ful fApaiisiaii uC rrciiufi aiucio/ogy 

.under;.. the Third. Reoublic, iThe 


A more discriminating criticism of omy, the other emphasizes its dura- 
Ilic sociolo^ course was pul forward bility and resilience to market-based^ 
by Henri Bergson, who maintained forces of change. 


that it failed to distinguish between 


Hugh Clours study aims for a 
problems which reiatcd'lo sociological dynamic approach using land use 
science and those which were pKilo- data by departments for a succession 
sophicnl. That in itself w.^s not a of dales. While agreeing that agri- 
problcni for students who liad done n cultural change was slower tn France 


the 1970s.) One of the great achieve- 
ments of Emile Durkheim and his team 
of collaborators who created the 
“French school of sociology", was to 
have got soctolon accepts as part of 
the training of niture schoolteachers. 
Bdrard’s motives for wanting to re- 


ycar of philosophy, said Bergson: than Britain and accepiina the con- 
"ihcy have witnessed, for an entire straint of peasant attitudes, Clout 
year, the conflict of systems, they know demonstrates that France neverthe- 
wimi a philosophicnl theory is; even if less experienced substantial changes 
they accent one of them, (hey will not during the century. Mountains of 
make a dogma of it." The problem data are assembled from agricultural 
arose for those students wno had censuses and especially the early 


received no training in philosophy (and 
this is still the real weakness in the 
preparation of students who are admit- 
ted to sociology courses in Britain). 


nineteenth-century cadastre and its 
1851, 1879 and 1907 revisions. 

Initially, he reconstructs land use 
and agncultural activity for the 


\Vhat emerges from this interesting early nineteenth century and then 
collection of articles and documents concentrates on the major forces that 
from (he Groupe d’Etudes Dur- promoted changes. The analysis is 
kheimiennes, ’ is that these early structured around the evidence of the 
sociologists were not as united around cadastre with inferred changes within 
their leader as they have sometimes andbetweeneachlanduserealmbeing 
been portrayed, rntcrnnlly, the group examined in turn, supplemented by 
cunlHiiied a variety of cnni|x.‘iiiig^viuws delails of arable emps, agriculturHl 
and, among themselves, as Geiger improvements, livestock husbandry 
points out, "they understood better and other practices. Clout recognizes 
tli:in anyone the relative immaturity of the danger of an over-reliance on static 
their science". They were mostly cross sections: processes were prob- 
gis in philosophy and could see some ably more complex thiin revealed by 
truthinBcrgson'sargumeiit.BuiBcrg- available evidence, 
sonianism was exploited by fractions of Pithy chapter and section headings 
(he Hnli-republican Right, just as Dur- mask a wealth of detail, cartographic 


(he Hnli-republican Right, just as Dur- 
kheiinian positivist sociology was ex- 
ploited by the republican establish- 
ment. To some extent, the Durkhei- 
mians were involuntary partisans In the 
controversy, but with sociology under 
constant attack from the right, an 
absence of support on their part could 
undermine its defence. 

They were also in a vulnerable 


mask a wealth of detail, cartographic 
and verbal. "Underlying forces" in- 
clude population pressure as a stimu- 
lus for raising agricultural productiv- 
ity, but the prevalence of smallhold- 
ings and their parcellation are con- 
straints. Similarly, improved accessi- 
bility, especially the railways, in- 
creased living standards; and urban 
demand and competition from North 
American wheat also promoted 


position within higher education be- American wheat also promoted 
cause their struggle to claim a legiii- change. Successive "land use realms" 
mate place for sociology led to accusa- of wasteland, arable, cereal crops, 
tions of sociological imperialism from the livestock sector, viticulture and 
neighbouring disciplines. These strug- forestry are cartographically dis- 
gles are instructively described by sected. Yet within each realm Clout 
Victor Knrady, ond with regard to keeps in mind the balance of con- 
speciRc subjects by Weisz (on social flicting land uses. Many others would 
economy, isambert (folklore), Vogt have subsided under the weight of 
(law), Favre (politics), Cherkaoui data, their judgment and vision blur- 
(education and social mobility stu- red by the complex patterns on bun- 
dles). Some of the differences within dreds of maps. A final synthesis 
the Durkheimian group are brought offers a typology which identifies the 
out in studies of individual members; leading land use category to gain or 


out in studies of individual members; 
VoQi nn Bniigid, Desnnrd on Simiand, 


leading land use category to gain or 
Vf^i nn Hniigic, liesnnrcf on Simiand, lose Importance in each department 
ana , Craig on Halbw^hs. . during successive cadastral phases. 

Another contribution to decpeidng .Regional patterns emerge but can a 
understanding of Durkheimian sociol- hectare oi wasteland equal one of 
ogy has come from those British scho- vineyards in this evaluation? Econ- 
lars who have recently produced new omic weighting would perhaps help 
translations of some of Durkheim's to explain the Tasdnating picture, 
works. John B. AUcock and J. C. Gregor Dallas’s study considers 
Whitehouse deserve credit for making the survival of the peasant household 


deeply felt animosity toward Durknei- 
mian Mciology'* ana "a condescending 
distaste for the intellectual pretensions 
that the programme seemed to imply". 
Furthermore, the teachers were among 
the most vocal opponents of the pol^ 
des of the governing majority, and so 
the attempt to remove sociology from 
the programme, along with the senior 
dvil servant in charge of it (Paul 
Lapie), was an "unmistakable and 
ominous act of political vindictive- 
ness". 

Bdrard failed because he was re- 
solutely opposed by the teachers and 
their representatives, who saw this 
politically motivated campaign as a 
threat to the "entire scholarly work of 
the Third Republic", apart from the 
fact that both they and their students 
liked the sociology course and reported 
it to be a great success. The Prime 
Minister, Poincaid, did not back him 
because there was an election in the 
near future and he did not want to 
provoke !a. confrontation with the‘ 
nal)<Hi's teachers. . . 

One of the advantages to be gained 
from examining thesc^lstoricany dis- 
tant events Is that we can afford to 
consider the arguments and misunder- 
standings on both sides, whereas for 
the sociologists involved there was 
little choice but to rally to the flag in the 
face of hostile attack. To the politidan, 
Mrard, accustomed to seeing social 
theories In crude idcologicni terms, 
there was no difference between 
sociology and Marxism: sociology was 
a "materialistic and naturalistic idcol-< 
ogy destined to multiply the propulsive 
and explosive force of Marxist mater- 
iolism'^and it would make the teacher 
“a natural auxiliary of the communist 
revolution". Tills was news to some of 
the Durklieimians, one of whom. 
Bougie, responded that through study- 
ing sociolo^ the pupil "is warned and 
virtually immunized ogainst the mater- 
i^'sl conception of the world". , 


zabeth House, is another matter. 

Kenneth Thompson 

Kenneth Thompson is reader in sociol- 
ogy at the Open University. 

ggPBHHHBHHBHHHHMMi extremely detailed data are used in- 
H eluding household-level census docu- 

m individual holdings from 

Jk- J. V* the cadastre, all statistically manipu- 

lated, .hot always to much effect. 
fU T . Though valid thesis material, should 

y this rather indeterminate quantitative 

XT •/ section have been retained? Regional 

— :" V 7 "- contrasts emerge between ffentals 

The Land of France 181S-1914 gQd Orlfenais, usually to the for- 

by Hugh p. Clout mer’s advantage. 

Allen & Unvdn, £12,95 Although the material asfembled 

ISBN 0.04 91 1003 9 by Dallas is impressive there are 

The Imperfect Peasant Eeohomy: (ho some surprising omissions and state- 
Lolre Country 1BOO>1914 mentk To say that “very few studies 

by Gregor Dallas of ibe cadastre have been published" 

Cnmbridgc University Press, £25.0Q "o jf® 

KRN (1 ^21 24060'% ' and Baker.. Similarly, the author 

ISBN U 521 Z4UW3 overlooks the state subsidization of 

These two books offer • intriguing marl aloiu. (he Orl4ans-Vierzon rail- 
comparisons. One deals with loanee, during the period 1853-73. 
the other with just two regions; one Samples of 1 in 80 and of SO nrop- 



<The Funeral” by Edouard Manet c 1867, one of 100 plates feom Manet 
and Modem Paris by Theodore Reff, published by The University of 
Chicago Press at £31.95. 


the academic year 1913-1914. Prag- change. An initial explanation de- 
matism has provided one of the prin- pves from the essential peasant back- 
cipal philosophical underpinnings of ground, with Chayanov^s model from 
Ameru;an sociology. However, as Russia being effectively borrowed. 


these lectures make clear, Durkheim Optimum agricultural intensification 
regarded It as inimical to sociology, relates to internal family needs, the 
and his view has influenced the de- balance between family labour force 
velopment of the discipline in Europe, availability and consumption needs, 
An^ appreciation of this epUtemo- rather than to market forces. Sub- 
logioBl enfference can help to clarify why marglDal labour inputs mil occur and 
sociology often Iwks so different in change will not stem from the urban 
Europe and America. Whether it would market, but from rursl demoffremhir 


lowed by what he terms "extension". 
Clout sees a quickening transition 
from subsistence to commercial farm- 
ing, from polyculture to specializa- 
tion. Dallas’s anxiety to elaborate his 
peasant model neglects the larger 
landowners practising commercial 
agriculture. Clout overlooks how a 
peasant society in crisis can produce 
intensification for internal reasons 
quite unrelated to market forces, in- 
triguingly, the geographer takes a 
chronological approach within chap- 
ters while the historian kaleidoscopes 
several decades of dynamic processes. 
But then a peasant economy is not 
supposed to oe dynamlcl 

Keith Sutton 

Keith Sutton is senior lecturer in geogra- 
phy at the University of Manchester. 


Mining 

conditions 


On Family, Work and Social Change 
byFr4d4ricLeHay 
edited with an Introduction by 
Catherine Bodard Sliver 
University of Chicago Press, £24.00 
ISBN 0 K6 47266 f 

This study of the nineteenth-century 
French social scientist Fr6d6ric Le 
Play is one of the more original and 
iliumioating recent volumes in Morris 
Janowilz's valuable "Heritage of 


Sociolo^" series. It includes a scho- 
larly 1^-page introduction by the 
editor, 23 translations of extracts 


Europe and America. Whether it would market, but from rursJ demographic 
have helped to clarify the perception of forces. 

MonsieurB^rardintheruedeC^nelle, The second part of the book looks 
or of Sir Keith Joseph in Queen Eli- at exchange and the problems of 


social structure. Links between urban 
and rural communities are sou^t 
together with their social chann^s. 
The third part studies peasant society 


from the angle of time, and examines 
problems of the agricultural crisis. 
To discuss such generalized themes 


from Le Play’s writings, and a com- 

g rehensive bibliogra^y. Catherine 
liver has done mucli to rescue Le 
Play's reputation among sociologists 
from the obscurity in wUch it has 
rested for much of the present cen- 
tury. 

^o was Le Flay and what was 
his importance for the history of 
sodoiogy? The history of empirical' 
sodal research has generally received 
less attention than the history of so- 
cial thought, and this partially 
accounts for Le Play's neglect. Le 
Play (1806-82) was an industrial and 
mining engineer by profession 
trained also in geology and chemis- 
try. He became interested in sodal 
conditions, and sought to apply to 
the study of sodety the em[)iricar and 
inductive methods used by the natu- 
ral sciences. This was in contrast 
with the speculative and deductive 
methods of Cqmteian poslrivism 
popular in mid nineteenth-century 

ni? teaching post at the 

ucoie des Mines gave him time to 
pursue research and to travel exten- 


workers, Spanish peasants, a Swiss 
clock-maker and a Parisian rag-pack- 
er. In each monograph. Le Play pro- 
vided contextual information on local 
economic conditions, vjsluniary asso- 
dations, historical traditions, indust- 
rial relations and ecology. Later he 
developed typolodes of workers and 
of societies, which he used in con- 
structing theories of social mobilily 
and social change. 

Le Play was a Catholic traditional- 
ist who favoured social stability, but 
he also believed firmly in the value 
of an applied "science of society” 
based upon empirical methods, nis 
eclipse was partly the result of a 
caesura in his career in 18S6, when 
he was appointed to the Conseil 
d’Etat. Prom then until his death he 
did little further empirical reseafch 
and concentrated on proposing social 
reforms of various kinds, u Play 
never hid the connexion between his 
scientific research and his moral 
liefr. In the period 1829 to 1855 he 
did much to develop an empirical 
science of socie^, but in the latter 
period of his life the prescriptive 
concerns become totally dominant, 
swamping the social insights he had 
earlier shown himself capable of de- 
veloping. It is hardly surprising that 
his influence was eclipsed by Com- 
teian positivism. Nevertheless, Le 
Play should be placed alongside Saint 
Simon and Comte as one of the 
founders of French sociolo^. 

Some of Le Play’s followers 
espoused social reform, others social 
science. The latter group never suc- 
cessfully institutionalized his version 
of sociology in French universities, in 
sharp contrast to the Durkheimian 
school a generation or more later. 
They lacked influence at the centre, 
the Sorbonne. Their reliance on pn- 
vate enterprise distanced them from 
French academic culture. Many 
them were businessmen or civil ser- 
vants, with latent tendencies to anti- 
intellectualism which alienated them 
from the univemities. The^ defence 
of vested intersets,' ah^ their re- 
ligious stance, led to their being re- 
gained as unscientific. 

Paradoxically, Le Play struck a re- 
sponsive chord in this county 
through those two curious early 
twentieth-century British sociologist 
Patrick Geddes and Victor Branford, 
founders of the Sociologies /frivctv, 
the Sociological Society, and Le Play 
House. Their version of “work-pjace- 
folk" and their advocacy of regional 
surveys drew on Le Play’s geog- 
raphical determinism. Though Ow- 
des and Branford had a nemigioie 

imnanl iinnn siihcffniient UflllSn 


viduai or property holding level; one w&b the use of violence to indicate 
represents the approach of an histor- “intensification", 
ical geographer, inc other of a social Fjnally^, some intriguing contraals 
historian; one analyses the Increasing and coiullcts emerged Dallas dairos 
cominqrcialjzatiqn of a . peasant peon- an aariy period of mionsi^tion fol- 


:Zg s.™ wouW 

s of*l in 80 wd of 50 prop- 

Id each commune are surely fai^ii? ?“ 

il. Particularly unconvincing 

.0 indict 

™ dairas , tailed case studies of indi^iul fami 

ypnrio^pfmlensificationfol- lies as varioiB « BriSh 


able impact upon early sociolo^u 
-thinking among town planners, whicu 
can be traced^ oven to the 
Such are tlic circuitous paths of 
lectual diffusion. 

Martin Bulmer 

Dr Bulmer Is lecturer in social admi-^ 
nisiratlon at the London School oj 
Economics. - 

A Dictionary of Social Science 
Iw Patrick M^. Miller and Michael J. 
Wilson is published by Academic Pres* 
at £18.35 and £7.50. It defines and ex- 
plains over 1000 terms associated wnp 

methods of inquiry in the sodaJ scr- 
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Teachers put IT 
to good use 


We are now six months into 1983, six 
months beyond Information Technolo- 
gy (IT) Year, in which the Government 
encouraged everyone to know about 
IT and exploit it. What about IT in 
British higher education? Are 
academics aware of IT and do they 
exploit it? What impact has it had, in 
particular, on teaching approaches? 

It isn't easy to determine IT's impact 
because there is no concise definition 
of IT, but if we accept that it is the 
confluence of computing, microelec- 
tronics and telecommunications, we 
can find ample evidence that IT is 
already important, and that its import- 
ance is growing, in our higher educa- 
tion system. In fact, long before In- 
formation Technology Yeor universi- 
ties were using computers and telecoin- 
municalions to nio their administra- 
tion, teaching and research. Miniulur- 
izalioii through the microelectronics 
revolution has enhanced and acceler- 
ated their dependence on what is now' 
labelled IT. 

In the past few months, anyone 
reading The THES will have noticed 
many signs that IT is becoming a field 
of teaching and research in its own 
ri^t. New IT lectureships and re- 
search fellowships are being advertised 
and filled, m universities and 
polytechnics, at a time when older 
disciplines are losing large numbers of 
staff. The Council for National 
Academic Awards has advised all 
institutions beneath its umbrella to 
consider the significance of IT for the 
content of their present and future 
courses. Universities have a role at the 
culling edge of the 10-year programme 
of IT research and development prop- 
osed by the Alvey report and already 
being implemented through the Scien- 
ce and Engineering Research Council. 

Diere are also signs of vigorous 
activity in using IT for leaching. A 
recent national symposium on compu- 
ter-assisted learning at the University 
of Bristol was over-subscribed. Among 
the papers being read were a dozen or 
so dealing with nigher education. The 
symposium reflected growing interest 
among academics, which parallels de- 
velopments in primary and secondary 
schools. The pages of journals such as 
the British Journal of Educational 
Technology and Instructional Science 
carry artiefes describing and evaluating 
applications of IT in higher education, 
while CALNews, edited at Imperial 
Collue and published by the Council 
for Educational Technology, keeps 
academics in touch with latest work, 
which is proceeding in one or more 
departments in almost every higher 
education institution. 

In other words, higher education, 
despite massive budget cuts, is quite 
rapidly increasing its Investment in IT. 
All universities and polytechnics are 
buying and leasing equipment; and all 
of them are commiting staff to IT. 
because they see this as being in their 
own Interest, os a vvay of increasing the 
power and efficiency of their "know- 
ledge machines". 

On the face of il, IT should be very 
valuable to teachers. It can be used to 
create, store, select , convey, transform 
^d display information. Since know- 
i % imparled as information, sure- 
ty IT is just what teachers need, and, 
since nil those seeking knowledge can 
ose IT to acquire it, students surely 
rtMd IT too? In higher education, 
^hcre knowledge taught and learnt is 

comnldv 


computer graphics, charts and music. 
Input ancT output can bo In many 
modes. This means that when these 
systems and devices are used for 
teaching, the "lessons” can take many 
forms. 

What is (he IT hardware? This 
includes input devices, storage media 
and devices, processors, transmission 
devices and systems, output devices, 
and integrating systems. For input, 
miemphones. keyboards and keypads 
arc now supplemented by touch-sensi- 
tive boards and screens, graphics tab- 
lets, video cameras, optical character 
recognition devices, and, still in their 
infancy, voice recognition systems. For 
storage, paper and gramophone re- 
cords are being displ.icecl by magnetic 
tapes and discs, optical videodiscs and 
"chip" meniories, uiid by microform 
(microfilm and microfiche) produced 
by computer. For processing, compu- 
ters of many sizes and capacities mv 
available, ranging from large "main- 
frame" installations to microcompu- 
ters and even pocket culciilntors. 
Transmission is via broadcasting and 
microwave frequencies, or along wires, 
or through light-carrying fibres. The 
first may involve satellites; the second 
and third may require cable networks, 
local or regional. At the output end, 
new electronic devices often include a 
visual display and printers that convert 
symbols or pictures on the screen into 
“hard copy*^ on paper. Other devices 
emit sounds, incfiKlIng spoken words, 
or provide tactile displays such ns 
Braille. 
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cornplex, . extensive and expanding 
tepidly, IT should be even more valu- 
able than in primary and secondary 
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ettucation. IT ^ives quick access to the 
latest information. It enables teachers 
te adapt and update their teaching and 
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teamers to interact in sophisticated 
wm with various kinds of data. 

In fact, most IT systems and devices 
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«uta be used for education. They 
wnsist of hardware (everything you 
wti touch), software containing the 
teles and commands the hardware 
Ian written; in a programming 

language, and, for education, course- 
teaching material. Of course 
tatt handle numbers, but they can 
^1 words (spoken and 

ntteo), still and moving pictures^, 


dents will make and how be.st they can 
be helped tn recover from them. 
Behind all three types lies the issue of 
whether the teacher, through the com- 
puter, should try to excri so much 
control over the learning of students in 
hi^cr education. 

Fortunately, any academic wanting 
to begin using IT for leaching can learn 
from the mistakes - and successes - of 
colleagues in many British institutions 
of higher education, some with lB-20 
years of experience to draw on. For 
example, the Open University’s 
Academic Computing Service uses IT, 
in the form of computer terminals up 
and down the country linked to a large 
computer by telephone lines, to pro- 
vide comnutcr-nssisted learning to stu- 
dents following certain courses. One 
set of courseware being used, CAL- 


CflEM, was originally developed in 
the Computer-Based Learning Project 
at the university of Leeds. CAL- 


CHEM, excellent as it is in many 
respects, has hnd its critics and aroused 
controversy over its content and 


approach. 
Leeds li: 


Integrating systems are of vital im- 
portance; nt the microscopic level of 
the chip, more integration is the aim of 
manufacturers, wno will thus lower 
costs while increasing product reliabil- 
ity and capability. At the macroscopic 
level, electronic networks, linked tn 
computerized databases, integrate 
many IT functions. Prestel is a well- 
known example, based on telephone 
lines; Ceefax and Oracle are broad- 
cast. All three could be transferred to 
cable. All could be used for higher 
education. 

Preparing (he software for these 
devices and systems for particular 
purposes is neither straightforward nor 
cheap. It requires n very ihoroush 
systems analysis of what they should do 
and of how (hey can be made to do it. 
ilien programs must be written and 
tested, commanding the equipment to 
receive, store, process, select, transmit 
and display information. 

For teachers in higher education , the 
biggest problems frequently occur 
w^n they try to prepare the course- 
ware. Many of these problems origin- 
ate in the nature of disciplines, which 
are without exception characterized by 
fuzzy boundaries and internal dissen- 
sion. For example, a survey of a 
selection of standard textbooks on 
introductoiv statistics will reveal con- 
siderable differences among authors 
about what should be taught at this 
level, the order in which it should be 
taught, and the ways of leaching it.i 
Even highly-respected texts have cu- 
rious gups. Such problems are multi- 
plied in the inexact sciences and the 
arts. Deciding on content is fur from 
easy. 

Other problems arise during 
attempts to match the undoubtedly^ 
powerful functions of various IT sys- 
tems with the characteristics of lear-; 
ners and the nature of particular learn- 
ing tasks. Developing teaching mate- 
rial for these systems can be much 
more demanding than writing a text- 
book or giving a lecture. Learning 
theories offer little help. 

Take, for example, the three prin- 
cipal types of computer-assisted learn- 
ing: smuilations. drill-and-pnicticc, 
and tutorials. Sintulations are valuable 
in numerous ways, but designing them 
to convey particular concepts and 
teaeliing points is difficult and expen- 
sive. Drin-nnd-practice coutseware is 
often extremely boring and at its worst 
does only what can be done as well and 
more cheaply with paper and pencil. 
Tutorial courseware depends Tor its 
quality on the accuracy with which its 
oevelopers .predict the mistakes siu- 


LeeJs h.ns also developed a l.irge set 
of applied smiistics courseware, offer- 
ing tutorials, simulations, tests and 
exercises. Probably Leeds and the 
Open University together have ilic 
most' experience of problems in de- 
veloping, over the past decade or so. 
(he largest amount of courseware for 
mainframe computers in this country. 
The Leeds group has recently been 
exploring applications in law. medi- 
cine, and mathematics in biology. To 
quote two examples from other univer- 
sities. computer-based tulorials, ex- 
periments and simulations in nuclear 
engineering have been developed at 
Queen Mary Cullege, London, while 
nt Liverpool a suite of programs now 
provides simulations for teaching pro- 
duction engineering. 

All these developments have been 
relatively expensive in ternis of 
acndemics' lime, systems analysis and 
computer programming time and in 
tying up large computers and their 
operators. The same could be said, but, 
more so, about major cofirseware 
development ptojccts in North Amer- 
ican universities, such as PLATO at 
the University of Illinois. The 1970s 
were n decade of prototype develop- 
ment using much more expensive com- 

f iuters than those in use today, but 
abour costs were always higher than 
equipment costs, and remain so. 

In the past two or three years, 
teachers in higher education have 
gained direct and cheaper access to 
computing, in the form of micro- 
computers. Before . they had to depend 
on a large staff to program and operate 
the mainframe computers. Micro- 
computers now offer considerable 
computing power and are much more 
"user-frienaly" . Without too much dif- 
ficulty, a teacher in a univers^ or 
polytechnic can learn BASIC or 
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Basic Principles and Practice of 
Microprocessors 

D. E. Heffer, G. A. King and D. C. Keith 
’As Q source the book provides in a readily accessible fonn the type 
of material needed by a typical user - that is someone whose main 
work is elsewhere but who has need of a micro in some application 
from lime to time. Tlie logical layout is impeccable.^ Physics 
Bulletin £5.95 paper 208 pages 

FORTRAN 77 

Donald M. Monro 

FORTRAN is one of the most popular and widely used computer 
languages, and th<s highly-structured text provides an introduction 
to the most recer i standard version of the language, FORTRAN 

£9.50 paper 368 pages 

PASCAL for Students 

R. Kemp 

An introduction to the Pascal programming language 
demonstrating the versatility of the language together with a wide 
range of potential applications. 

£5.95 paper 254 pages 

BBC BASIC 

R. B. Coats 

A carefully structured text that can be used to teach oneself or with 
more formal instruction, A practical approach is adopted to enable 
users to progress at their own pace. 

£6.50 paper 256 pages Publication August , 

Computer Keyboard Mastery 

Stan Harcourt 

A keyboard course specifically designed to enable the reader to 
master the skills needed for efficient operation of both the 
alphabetic and numeric parts of a computer keyboard. 

£3.95 paper 88 pages Puhlieatbn July 

Introduction to Microcomputing 
with the PET 

J. Arotaky, J. Taylor and D. W. Glassbrook 
A non-maihematical text for beginners showing in simple stages 
how to program a Commodore PET microcomputer in BASIC. 
£6.95 paper 288 pages l*ublicaiion Jufy 

Data Analysis for Data Base Design 


a first book 
D. R. Howe 

The subject of data analysis for data base desum is now a tool of 
- •grceepnwtiWvWtig Tiru fe ^y Si m ^ ■ ' TWiyttXl 

examines the concepts in dctul, taking a practical viewpoint and 
encouraging the reader to grasp the basic principles. 

£9,50 320 pages PiAIkanon Jttfy 

Guide to ALGOL 68 
For Users of RS Systems 

P. M. Woodward and S. G. Bond 

ALGOL 68 is the current version of the ALGOL loo^age and 
Woodward and Bond are the authors of the Users Guide to (he 
language which was published in 1972 by HMSO. This 
publication is no longer available and will be replaced by the new 
guide. 

£5.95 paper 144 pages Publication August 

(1^ Edward Arnold 

41 Bedford Square, London WCIB 3DQ 


the FORTH cimension 


When, in the seventeenth 
centu^, Blaise Pascal 
designed and built the 
first calculating 

machine, he was ^ 

to solve a pFoblera 

The problem was,, of course, i 

how do you desi^ and build u 

calculating machine? When 

Pascal produced the solution (and a 

very handsome machine it was too), he 

had not only solved his problem, but he ^ 

had pioneered the wqy for generations yet unborn 

- particularly this generation - to solve theira 

But computers don't just solve problems, they 
also present them, and Pascal’s original problem 
crops up again and agaia 

At Jupiter Cantab, we’re particularly interested 
in problem-solving Our top man is Steven 
Vickers, a mathematician, computer designer 
and an expert programmer. 

The problem of choosing a language for his 
Jupiter Ace microcomputer was a big one. From 
the start, Steven knew Uiat BASIC was not 
going to be the answer. The problem of being 
sadmed with a language as slow and 


cumbersome as BASIC was one 
,1 he ^dn't need. He wanted a 

language that gave people a real 
chance to solve their problems, a 
language that waa fast and 
compact; a language that would 
let them find out what real 
computing was like. 


He chose FORTH, 
a very fast, compact and 
well- structured language, which is essentially 
simple but with unlimited capacity for extension 
by the user. 

Now, with the Jupiter Ace 16+ and FORTH, you 
have 19K of RAM power and the problenF 
solving capability you require. 

To Ju|M«r C«nuib LM i 

Lnpilijni Oiihfcngi 
lbwrj<n SciMl 

CdiPUKlyr- CBi.' II J Naii'hi 

Fin. IV; CZl Jl.pli>t /iCI- 104 

PfiATUnSS; ZBOA BA ROM 3K RAM Addims 

ISr, RAM pick TijiMnrAepo fev 
wui.d u»i t«aiing 

DvJil W dui.ilAvrfMiVbri AiiilinioiiC 

[WrvHB'alS nrU 94iia namo;v 

CB9.8S iiM VAT.. Add li.i 
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NEW COMPUTING TITLES FROM 
BUTTERWORTHS 


A Programmer’s Geometry 

Adrfan Bowyer, BSc, PhD, ACGI, MBCS, 

Head of Microprocessor Unit, University of Bath 

John Woodwark, BSc, PhD, CEng, MIMechE, 
Lecturer in Manufacturing Engineering, University of Bath 

Programming for compuling graphics requires a large number of 
simple geometric operations. The most obvious way to program 
can, however, often be inefficient or numerically unstable. This 
new book describes the best approaches to these elementary 
procedures, providing the programmer with geometric techni- 
ques fn a form that can be directly incorporated Into the program 
being written. It Is directly applicable to computer graphics, but 
also to other programming tasks where geometric operations 
are required. 

. The book is Ideal for undergraduate computer science courses 
and assumes a lamillarity with a sdenlific programming 
language such as FORTRAN. Pascal or BASIC. 

160 pages approx 246x tB9mm Iffustrated Jutyl983 
Hardcover 040S013036 £l6.95appmx 
Soncover 040B012420 e8.95^>prox 

Butterworths BASIC Books 

General Editors; M J Iremongar and P 0 Smith, 
both Royal Militaiy College of Science. Shrivenham 

The books in this exciting new series not only Iniroduce computer 
methods to engineering studenls but aiso relate those methods to 
epedllc areas of engineering so that students can benefit from the 
solution of real engineering and mathematical problems. 

TWes now avaltable 

BASIC Hydraulics PDSrnlth 0 408011122 E7.S0 
BASIC StreuAnitysIs MJIrsmonBer 0408011130 £7.50 
BASIC Ttiermodynsmlci A Heal Traniter D H Bacon 
0408013125 £7.50 

For^eomtng fn At/^uat 

BASIC NtfmarlcilMsIheinslics JCMatsn 040801137 8 E7.SOapprox 

/ns/Kc^ cqp/es of fhaae tooka and our comptOng catafogua are 
available from the address below. Please make use of our FREEPOST 
fadllly - no siamp needed If malting from within the UK. 

BUTTERWORTHS, FREEPOST, BOROUGH GREEN, SEVENOAKS 
KENTTN166PH 
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continued from page I material, ranging from simple line 

. , drawings to sophisticated animations, 

another programming language on a ^jj| appear on the screen, often with 
microcomputer, and Tie pr she may commentary. Although CYC- 

to expenment with teaching [^OPS is being usecTfor tutorials in the 
through this machine. Tlie best prog- Nottin^am area for the third year 
rammuig, however, will still be done running, die Open University soon 
with the help of professional program- expects to see the system’s capacities 
, incorporated within a small micro- 

The country still lacks a major computer, possibly making it available 
programme m using microromputers (q teachers and students throughout 
m higher cdwation alona the lines of education, 

the mid-1970s National Development other national IT developments are 
Programme m Computer-Amisted proceeding without much impact on 

higher education. Cable networks laid 

{ISsnliHatJJSJiJfl P”hcipally for television are already 

15 aimed at schcra s. The cost o^rodu^ ggjn- used by several American uni- 

° V veraSies to rebh local students in their 

very high, even if equipment and homes or study centres^ In Bri- 

new cable syitems may be in 
rSlSSS Operation within two or three years, 

Micro’coniputenillJ now beiJg used ute o“SSo'r' 

5d^^ StiSS'lin^ e"le*or’rSdy Ke 
54,000framesoflnfbrmation,eachone dewtiS entiSv m ° 

stUI pictures, text, diagrams and one or approaches b”^e®are onlv at^thl 

MTtmnTtS 5*^commil^^A^ particular academic drain, and that IT 

schools ne?&ih“S?evelop™a; ?J?^“an7K aVS 

stems from work with interactive * 

s™’’o't™ntXeSo‘;^S^^ answeJ SSnflSIwe^Jkn be 
suwys of recent Amencao rcMarch. cautiously optimistic that over the next 

Anomer reemt IT application de- few years universities and polytechnics 
veloped in Open University wuh will exploit IT further and that we shall 
simpOTt from British Telec^ ^s.OYC- see many more projects advanced by 
■ ’i‘ e 'emote blackboard for academics with the aim of improving 
tntpnds. Tutor and students, in sever- teaching and learning in higher educa- 
d locations, aro link^ by,, teldphone don. Tn the meantime, teachers at all 
lines, over which they liave voice levels need to increase their unde^ 
^ntact, as m elephone conferencing, standing of IT, lest it exploit ihem. 
The J^es airo link screeiu for telewnt- . 

ww; P^^B.fiawkridge 

srodente’ screOns and vTce wrsa. He DovW Hawkrldge is professor of an- 

drawinS S! ^ educational sciences and director 

difl^g, or to ex^ain ofthelnstituteofBducationalTechnolo- 

lie Alternatiyely, he may ask nis stu- gy nf iftg Ooen Univarsitv Hit 

ftranarlj h ^ok "New fnformaUon licImoiogy in 

A new generation 
bfniachines 

educated miciw»mputor even had its own tele- 
® programmes on 
®*****®' computer literacy which five already 
diffwnt enter- been repeated. And newsagents aie 
CM hartly turn on full of ^rsonal computing" mago-' 
I IS? kftving an item ^es, But personal micros are (as yet) 

predominantly used for playing 

r j * rome- News-items about teenage w ntg r^kids 

times called ‘‘knowledee-etio nMrina" i* *iw.u k.. 


The prime factor causing the sudden 
upsurge of public interest in AI in 
Britain (and in the United States) was 
the announcement of Japan’s 'Tifth 
Generation Computer Proiecl", a ten- 
year national plan for the l$80s, jointly 
funded by Japanese government and 
industry to the tune of £540,000,000 
Japan defines the first four “genera- 
tions” in hardware terms: machines 
based on valves, on transistors, on 
silicon chips, and on Vw Large Scale 
Integration (VLSI). The predicted 
fifth generation, as well as having 
improved hardware, is defined in terms 
of an additional ingredient: intelli- 
gence. Artitidal intelligence, then, k 
central to this Japanese initiative. Its 
ambition is to develop large parallel- 
processing machines and intelligent 
software, enabling computers of the 
1990s to understand Japanese and 
other natural languages, to interpret 
the speech of many different indi- 
viduals, to act as intelligent assistants 
in a wide variety of tasks, and to 
provide advanced problem-solving and 
sensori-motor abilities for mobile 
domestic and industrial robots. 

To plan is not neceuarily to per- 
form, and there is no certainty that the 
Japanese project will suc«ed - espe- 
cially if the timescale is taken llterafly. 
Although each of the tasks mentioned 
above can already be achieved to some 
extent by Al-programs, all these prog- 
rams are limited to a very narrow 
domain. Once having accepted 
(perhaps with some initial surprise) 


had its own tele- 
I programmes on 


!2Sr by programming new 

)**?**^ instead).; sorts oTspace invaders have notung to 

S cfiuj of Computer program: 

sucti M inteUigent robots , expert toose carrying out tasks requinna com- 

rawnal turtles , and sometimes it is situations, end powerful pla'nmnk and 
? reasoning abUfttS. * 
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that quasi-intelligent performance can 
already be coaxed from a computer, 
most people underestimate the diffi- 
culties involved. 

This is especially true of the 
Mparently simple tasks which ail of us 
do every day, and for which no special 
expertise or training is needed: many 
of these are stubbornly resistant to 
current AI techniques. Indeed, one of 
the prime intellectual lessons of AI b 
the previously unrecognized richness 
and subtlety of human “common 
sense". 

By contrast, it is possible to program 
• ' a usdftil level of specialist expertise , at 
least' for circumscribed problems 
where relatively simple mrms of 
reasoning suffice. Programs called 

K ert systems” are already commercial- 
j available, some are being used 
experimentally in institutions (such as 
hospitals), and many more are being 
developed. Some assist with consultant 
advice m problem-areas such as medic- 
al diagnosis and pr^criptlon, genetic 
engineering, chemical analysis, and 
geological prospecting for minerals 
and oil. 

To make evaluation easier, expert 
systems can display ' the chain of 
reasoning behind their advice. The 
programmer builds into them as much 
as possible of the theoretical know- 
ledge and “rules of thumb” of the 
experienced expert, and can improve 
- them by adding new information. But 
beyond a certain level of complexity, 
adding more information to existing 
- systems can make it difficult to control 
the interactions, between rules. Is 
general, the; scope of current expert 
mtems is severely limited, and much 
' fuither research* (indeed, a fun- 
damentally new approach) will be' 
needed to make a significant advance 
.in (heir reasoning power. Bven.sOj a 
,'few alrea^ give more jeliabie advice 
than ' all but the - very best human 
experts,, and one or two surpass u$ all. 

BvejiJf the Japanese achieve only a 
;.limited degree .of'success, their 
. nomy -.and ours -^.will be deeply 
affMted. Having no .raw materials, and 
a limited agricultpi^ base, they, am 
gambling on making themselves the 
.world-masters of Ihfonnatlon technol- 
'. psy- Xe this and,'thi^ kta deliberately 

' harnessing the power 
research'iesults add cbpsuitant aqvice 
of first-rate workers from Briteiti^Md 
•the Uillted States. Unless we do hke- 
•wise, we lahall 'be .disastiously ov^ 
takenTn the .econbriilc race. - 

, - Tile I notorious I U^thill report m 
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become aware of some of the economic 
dangers and opportunities. Despite 
its record of savage unitersity cuts, 
it has already done somethiag 
about the educational implications. 


000,000) will be devoted to research 
and development in industry. These 
projects (many of which use Al-techni- 
ques) will be financed equally by 
industry, thus bringine the national 
total to about £350,000,0^. The re- 
maining £50,000,000 has been set aside 
for academic institutions, for fa^ty 
shades and student grants. Seventy 
new university posts in informatlon- 
tecbnology have been founded this year 
(to start in the autumn), and about 30 
more are planned for next year. Of the 
70 immediate posts, 30 are for “new 
blood" appointments, and 40 are for 
MSc conversion courses. 


Within this new backing for higher 
education relevant to information 
technology in general, something has 
been done for AI in particular. A fow 
of the 70 new posts have been assigned 
for courses In AI, including 
conversion courses focussed on know- 
ledge-based systems. The Alvey com- 
mittee’s advice has been diluted: it 
recommended that education in AI - 
relevant especially to knowledge- 
based systems, logic programming, me 
man-machine interface, and robotics - 
should receive significant support, but 
the proportion of educational funds 
earmarked for AI is less than what 
might have been expected. Gift- 
horses, of course, should not be looked 
in the mouth - especially since they are 
almost an extinct species within higher 
education today. But one might wish 
that these welcome animals had been 
given rather more teeth. For all that, 
information technology is the one clear 
growth area in higher education, and 
AT In British universities, has ’been, 
given a boost,. 

In consequence, the few depart- 
ments offering AI at undergraduate or 
graduate level will grow in size - and 
possibly in number. The four m^ 
institutions now providing such treinr: 
ing are Edinburgli, Imperial College, 
Essex and Sussex. Several other uni- 
versities (including Cambridge, Exeter 
and Warwick) already offor under-, 
graduate and/or postgraduate courses 
based on AI to computer scientists and 
psychology students, and the number 
of such courses will probably increase. 

At Edinburgh, AI is available as an 
option for students taking degrees In 
various other subjects (including 


cplstemics relates AI to psychology, 
logic and linguistics. The ^inburgh 
AT-group, has a firm computer science 
bau, and there are strong links , with 
rabollcs research in the umversity. At 


wms within the computer science de- 
partment, and some of the faculty act 
u consultants in this area, to the 
'Japanese, Essex runs an interdisciplin- 
ary .graduate programme in,.cogmtive 
^ertce whichmcludes AI; it has. a Uas 
towards natural language underatand-;' 
fng and machine transition. . 

At .Sussex, AI Is taught for under-^ 
Sj^duates and graduates within the 
wgmtlve studies programme, -wliich 
it with psyMOlqgy, philosb- 
linguisnes: underaradiiates 
one of these, aneftake two 


^neis 8^ vfell (includink Ali if it Is not 
weit.i-maior). An NBc conversion 
fn Knowledge-based systems Is 
fWs autumn. Artificial intelU- 
f* ’T»iso taught , at Sussex in 


psychology, in the logic 
» and! f n the SchooTof englneermg 
N appUe'd sciences. \ f : 
of AJ Teanj aboiir the 
aSJik?® for -Its application, in such 

• I® knowlcdgq-based sys- 

* language' .processing, 
^ man-inachme ' Interfaces, 

®'..f®Sf.cpfpgramming. Given 
'• publio and . industrial 

should be 
W broader soirfal implications 

‘‘^i. 'neSe technnlrtblM' '1'hiB otfaintlnn 


Study its social implications. If they do, 
the content of higher education will be 
correspondingly affected. 

Mooes of learning in higher educa- 
tion will also be slowly a^cled. The 
few existing undergraduate tutorial 
programs - in logic, for example - 
which are written in Al-programming 
languages (such as POP-11 and PRO- 
LOG) do not incorporate powerful 
AI techniques. But much research is 
being devoted to “intelligent tutors” 
based on these techniques. Such prog- 
rams are not “drill and practice'* de- 
vices, or branched teachimj machines 
of the Skinnerian variety, 'ftey will be 
able to respond more flexibly, running 
interactively so as to ask and answer 
questions about the difficulties that 
may underlie the student's perform- 
ance. 

However, these ambitious Al-based 
tutorial programs will not be useful in 
higher education (or in schools) for a 
long time yet. In addition to precise 
represeiitatipns of the specific content- 
area, such programs will need a model 
of the student’s knowledge and 
thought processes. The goocT human 
teacher uses such a modd intuitively, 
in choosing the level at which to pose a 
question or in deciding what hint may 
be a helpful clue. Specifying how the 
teacher builds up such intuitive know- 
ledge in a complete and precise form 
wilfbe DO trivial matter, lliis is not to 
deny, however, that less ambitious 
programs will increasingly be used as 
tutorial aids in universities. 

Teacher-training is not directly 
affected by the recent surge of govern- 
ment funding, but it is already recog- 
nized that it should include reference 
to uses of computers in school which 
are based in Ai. At present, not only 
are most teachers unfamiliar with com- 
puters and their possible educational 
uses, but most of those who do have 
some familiarity with them have little 
or no idea of their real potential. Even 
students with A-level computer science 
may require remedial teaching when 
they get to university, to undo the harm 
done by their Concentration bn prog^ 
ramming languages (such as BASIC, 
PASCAL, or FORTRAN) which are 
unsuitable for AI purposes. It is vir- 
tually imposrible to develop “intelli- 
gent” progranu in lai^ua^ like, these 
(thoukh once'aevelbbed', (heycould iri 
principle be written tn any language);. 
So A-level students, and many current 
users of personal miorocomputers, 
may believe that flexible quasi-intelll- 
gent information-processing is im- 
possible for computers. 

In their discussion of 77ie Future with 
Microelectronics, Ian Barron and Ray 
CurnOwfOpen University Press, 1979) 
pointed out that, as well as vocational 
training and adult training, we shall 
need contextual education to ensure 
that everyone is aware of the technolo- 
gy and its possible consequences. As 
more non-experts become users, there 


programming can be brought to see 
that even an "intelligenr program is 
incapable of doing many things that 
one might prima facie expect it to do, 
and that even a non-specialist user may 
be able to modify the program so as to 
make it less limited. A conversational 
or visual program, for example, is 
initially impressive, but the user soon 
realizes that apparently “obvious" in- 
ferences about the meaning of the 
input words or pictures are not actually 
being made by it. The beginner-stu- 
dent can then attempt to supply a 
missing rule so that the un-made 
inference can now be drawn. The 
programs have been designed so that 
this will sometimes be possible. 

At other times only a complete 
re-organization of the program, or a 
switch to a radically different type of. 
program, is required. This too becom- 
es evident fairly quickly (though what 
change is required may of course be far 
from evident). Since they themselves 
are altering these complex systems, 
students gam confidence in the activity 
of programming. More important, 
they realize that programs, however 
impressive they may oe, are neither 
god-like nor unalterable. 

What is more, if studenls are pro- 
vided with facilities to write programs 
in AManguages, they can be encour- 
aged to view intelligence as a complex, 
constructive, self-critical activity - an 
attitude likely to improve their 
approach to all their courses. At Sussex 
we teach Al-programming to a wide 


range of first-year students in the arts 
ana social sciences. Students have 
access to a "library" of specially- 
designed programs in various domains, 
whiai they manipulate or use as sub- 
routines in their own programs. If they 
later decide to take acourse in AI, they 
will learn how to inrolement such 
programs themselves. But if they do 
not, the experience of this teaching 
environment in which they can fairly 
easily explore variations and exten- 
sions of interesting programs tends to 
improve their motivation for learning 
in general. 


1 have said nothing about the intrin- 
sic interest of AI, for it is the technolo- 
gical and economic implications which 
nave led to the recent change in public 
awareness andeovernmenlal suppprt. 
But it is an intenectually exciting rield. 
Considered as a branch of computer 
science, it offen a challenge to our 
understanding of different types of 
computatiomn processes and repre- 
sentations. Considered with respect to 
the human sciences in general, it has 
already affected the content and 
methodology of these disciplines. Col- 
laborative research in the general area 
of “cognitive science” is^wing, and 
several universities offering interdisci- 
plinary courses within which AI is on 
integral element were mentioned 
above. Eventually, courses in AI may 
be routinely offered as an integral part 
of degrees in psychology, philosophy. 


or linguistics. 

Some readers may shudder: is not 
psychology reductionist enough? But - 
contrary to what most people assume - 
AI is not reductionist, as behaviourism 
was for example, and it has already 
made “mind” theoretically respectable 
i^in. Because its central concern is 
the internal processes concerned with 
the representation of knowledge (or 
belieO, AI encourages a constructive 
view of intelligence, and an “image of 
man" that is humanist rather than 
mechanist. This fact could, in princi- 
ple, have a significant effect in areas of 
mgher education far removed from 
expert systems and robots. 

Artificial intelligence has clearly be- 
gun to influence higher education and 
will continue to do so. The obvious 
sense in which this is so concerns 
training and reraarch in AI as such, 
including studies of various Industriu 
and commeivial applications. Less ob- 
vious is Its effect on the human sciences 
in general, where it has provided a new 
appreciation of the problems of ex- 
plaining human abilities, and contri- 
buted to a resurgence of Interest in the 
mind and mental processes. 

Margaret Boden 

Margaret Boden is professor of phiioso- 
phy find psychology at the Unlversiiy of 
Sussex, and author ofArtiflcinl Iiuelli’ 
gence and Natiirai Man‘^ (Harvester 
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should perhaps btf a target that every 
graduate has the capability to use 
computer systems and a thorough 
un^rstanding of'their potential.” 

One cannot but agree. And ^ to 
“potential” here one must add “limita- 
tions - for (like human beings) AI- 
programs are ;not, fool-proof sjntems 
guaranteed to reach the rigljt answer, 
nor is their reasoning “objective" in an 
absolute sensq. Intelligence includes 
being able-to tnake-sensible decisions 
w///ioHt having all the evidence in. One 
can do this only on the basis of one’s 
expectations or previous knowledge - 
which will sometimes prove Inadequ- 
ate. In principle, the conclusions of a 
computer program, are open to chal- 
le^ Just as a person’s are; 

These points must be brought home 
to the general public, if they afe to be 
able to take advantage or this new 
technology rather than oelng exploited 
by it. For most people, the ability to 
write usable programs will be less 
Important than the ability to use - and 
to avoid misusing - programs wntten 
by others. This sort of computer litera- 
cy ran' be fostered by ideas drawn from 
AI, iised so as to convey a deeper 
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with these alms in mind, . 

For. instance, at Sussex we have 
found that studenU in iheir first days of 
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THE COMPLETE FORTH: 

by A. Winllold, Univc/sitr v/ Hull. 

FOMTH Is 8 now. unusual and oKiiing cojn[>uior languagn Orlginnllv dovelopeci to 
control lolescopna. It has sinoa bvon niipllud in mnny dlversu ftolds liiuludlng tlio 
animaiipn aaquoncas lor 'Star Wars'. 

This booh dascrlbus tha standard dialect of FORTH, logailier with numerous n^mples. 
exercisas and co/nplelo programs Tho programs m this book have bean thoroughly 
losied on a rango of rnicrocompuleis. so reodore can ba sure that they can run iho 
programs m the book on to ttieir own compuiar. 

09&0I04 22G I44pp Fab'BS (paper! 612 36/r6.9& 

PubH^adbv Sigma lathmeal Ptesi ant/ marketed John Wiley A Sons Llif 

UNIX'" - THE BOOK 

by M. Banahan and A. fivnat, DaparunanI of Computer Seieneo. UnivofSiiyafBiadlard 

Them are now several UNIX sysioms lot micro computers and UNIX lisoll is nowbelng 
olfarwf on the emerging brood of 1 G fait 'supor' micros that will domirtata iho tOSOs. 
This important and immanaslY leadable book will dupol much of the Ingorence about 
this romaikabla oporatlng system. 

0905104 2tB 272pp Fab'83 (paper) 613.00/^7.50 

PifhlnhBtl by Sigma Technieal Press and marketed by John Wiloy A .Sans Ltrt 

INTRODUCING COMPUTERS 

by M. Poliu. 

This bocili elms lu dosctlbn llio background to com|iuiflrs. and to provide a 
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covet sU Incliidu koy practical devalopnienls and tlicoioiical conco|iis, tiowcoinpuiors 
and sllhvii claiia work. cMfiiwtai iiroQianiiruny. sysrams design, daiabasos, lelaconi- 
municallons. mid the human and oigaiuaiiiionol aspects nF applying coiniiuior power 
06501? S?.! 0 326pp Apr‘83 (paperl 69 BO.'T5 50 

Published by fl/ononal Conipiiiing Cauire and inarkuied by John Wihy A Sons Ltd 

GUIDE TO GOOD PROGRAMMING PRACTICE, 
2nd Edition 

edllacl by D.L. Meek. Direetoi, Computer Unit, Queen Cbrebelh Cotlege. Unioersiiyaf 
Lemlon: P.M. Hselh, Control tJaia. Canada, and N.J. Rurhby, Director. Campuiersin 
SducHliaa as a ftasauice. Imperial Collage of Science end Technology, University el 
London 

EiHs Horwoad Series Computers and Their Applications Vol 3 

O8B3I2405X I92pp Apr'BS (cloth! a2B.G0/£ 1 6.50 

066312 654 6 1B2pp Apr'63 (paper) 614.7G/f6.60 

Published by Ellis Horweod Ltd., Chiehosler, and matkotad by John WHey 6 Sons Ltd 
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Pro Pascal 

ISO Standard Pascal 

Fully Implamenta all aspeeia of the 
ISO Standard 

Separatacompllallon facility allows 
largo proorams to be subdivided inio 
managaabla aagments 

64-bit and32- bit real arithmetic 
9-dlgit 132-blti integers 
String handling ex tensions 
Random accesa file handling 


. Pro Fortran 

ANSI 66 Standard Fortran 

■ Complete Implemantatlon of the 
widely used ANBI 19BBStandard 

• Very fail REAL, DOUBLE PRECISION 
and COMPLEX arithmetic and 
(unctloiia 

• INTEGER la 32-bil8. but 8-bit and 
16-bii integers are also provided 

• File handling extensions from Fenran 
77 include random eccass, error 
trapping and end-off lie detection 


Each isa true compiler, gonaratlng binary machlna-code programs which make full 
use of lha ragislera and Instructions of the Z80 processor-. In either case, the eompllad 
code is re-anirant. enabling ROM-based applications to bo developed. FMeican be 
Iniarchanged bolween programs coded in the two languages. Mixed language 
programscen be written, and AMomblar-eoded rpodulM can bo linked in to object 
programs, using the link-edi tor and run-tima llbraiy supplied as part of 
eoch packsga'. 


Tbaso are lop-grade professional software 
products, written and supperteci in iho UK. Eadi 
comoller costs C22I) + VATforasIngla-iTiachine 
licence. The configuration required is a 
ZeO-bSHid micro vylth B6K RAM. 200K disc 
sioraga «nd CP/M or COOS. 
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Business Adventure 

A challeneing Bhnuloifon on a tangs of 
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■ailing firm making critical dacisloni on 
finsiK*. maiksHfig, production EmispsIvs 
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buslnaii studies, aecountaney, and scono- 
mki. 

UnderetoiMlIng Umltad .PIOP) 
1W Criokloweod Lane I I 
London NW2 8D8 









Instilling a sense 


"Why did I conic here?" These words ' 
were engraved among the doodlings of 

f iciicradonsof students on a desk in the i 
eclure theatre. A rcsjionsc to a boring - 
lecture or an ovcr-tnxingexnm? Or was 
some poor sluJent experiencing the 
dawning of disiltusiunnient -< thru this 
was not whai he or she wanted tu do 
with their life. 

I Ilia sad to i cficci that some students, 
even if only n minority, may not enter 
higher education as a result of mature 
consideration of how it fits in with their 
personal develoi>nienl and/or eiiieer 
:(.s|iir;itions. I'lie siih-ciilture vif the 
laicr years of school enn oucasionally 
generate its own inonientiini so that, a.s 
one simicnl |>ul it , “It w'as just nssumed 
that you would gu on lo university.'' 
Wliiii one docs there and how ihis 
rclale.s to any lonacr-terni personal 
objectives can then necomc secondary 
considerniions. The result for some 
may be (he doodling on ihe desk. 

Katiunni choice or a higher cdiica- 
(ion career has (wo jirerequisiics. The 
first is self-assessment. Students should 
have a realistic awareness of their own , 
strengths and weaknesses, interests 
and aspirations. The second is know- 
ledge uf the career opportunities 
potentially available to them. They 
should choose on the basis of know- 
ledge, not ignorance of the possibili- 
ties. Helping students to get to crius 
with these issues is the function oT (ne 
careers education programmes which 
schools are now evolving, and to which 
computer technology is beginning to 
make a significant contribution. 

There can hardly have been a time 
when good careers education was more 
badly needed. The transition from 
school, through higher education, to. 
work has never been more difficult. 
The penalties for those who are ill- 
prepared for dial Irnnsition hove sel- 
dom been more severe. In times when 
job oppoHunitles were plentiful, 

a pMple could afford to make 
mistakes. Today, with youth 
iineniploymcnt forecast lo reach levels 
of 70 per cent or more this year, and 
even graduate unemployment begin- 
I .ning to show a si^ficant increase, the 
luxury of a second chance is becoming a 
rare privilege. 

In these circumstances, careers 
leducation is clearly important. It is 
'unkind to allow young people to drift 
through school in ignorance of the 
employment opportunities and prob- 
lems that He aWad of them, leaving 
them to discover for themselves the 
frustration and disappointment of lost 
opportunities. It is also unnecessary. 

Even if we cannot immediately cre- 
ate the jobs that students need, we can 
at least make them aware of the 
difTiculties they may have to face. We 
can prepare them to make the most of 
the opportunities available, and we can 
help diem lo retain a sense of direction 
and purpose which may encourage 
their morale and mainiam their self- 
resMct. The provision of this kind of 
help must be a major objective of 
careers education programmes if they 
are to be relevant to the needs of 
today's students. 

Hie Jobs Ideas and information 
Generator - Computer Assisted 
Learning (JIIO-CALV project is an 
Bllempt lo address these issues by 
harnessing computer technoloey to the 
provision of careers educatmn. and 
guidance. JIIG-CAL differs from 
other computer developments in this 
field in that it is the only system of its 
kind in Britain which has been specifi- 
cally designed to act as a comprehen- 
sive resource to support careers educa- 
tion programmes in schools. It is a joini 
development by the Department of 
Business Studies, Edinburgh Universi- 
ty, and Ihe Educatioitaf Computer 
Centre, London Borough of Havering, 
and is based on extensive research and 
development at these two centres. 

The system alms to provide both 
pupils and those who advise them with 
• ideas in (he form of sugAcsiions about 
jobs which can be expl^d ns possible 
careers, and lo supply information 
about each job selected. Through the 
experience of thinking their way 
through (he questions it poses, JIIG> . 


CAL also provides n vnlunblc e.xercisc 
in self-nsscssmcnt mid cuiisiilcr.ibly 
improves pupils' knowledge niui 
awareness of jobs. 

Beginning in the fouith yenr (Scot- 
tish Si), pupils learn to use (he i^steni 
in a series of classroom lessons. This is 
a twu-stage process, the first part 
involving an assessment of the pupil's 
interests using a carefully researched 
psychometric questionnaire called the 
Occupational Interests Guide. The 
Guide helps pupils to sort out the 
broad areas of work (or jnli families) in 
which they are mosi interested. In the 
secoinl stage (liev complete a uuesiion- 
imire providing the systenn with further 
information about school subject pre- 
rcrcncos, .ind their likes uiuf dislikes 
fur II number of factors related to jubs- 
.siich as place of work, physical condi- 
tions. hours, training, study, and so on. 
A special illustraiioii booklet is used al 
tills stage, will] cartoons which provide 
a clear and amusing illustration of each 
job factor and help to hold the pupil's 
interest. 


All of this information is matched by 
the computer prog^rams against in- 
formation on over 300 jobs stored in 
the JIIG-CAL job-file. A full range of 
careers is represented from unskilled 
and semi-skilled jobs, through to pro- 
fessional and managerial ones, so that 
the system can be used by pupils of all 
levels of ability. The information about 
each job is carefully researched and 
regularly updated by the Edinburgh 
(earn. 

The system compares each job with 
the information supplied by the pupil. 


grades the Jobs for suitability and 
selects the 2() most suitable jobs to be 
printed .is suggestions for considera- 
tion. Although the logic on which the 
matching algorithm is based is too 
complex to explain here, It Is on the 
concept of the "best balance" of likes 
over dislikes that the JlIQ-CAL 
matching algorithm is based (see figure 
one). The system does not “accepr or 
“reject" jobs. Instead it weighs up the 
"pros and cons" of each job and gives It 
a points rating. This will be close to one 
if the balance is largely on the negative 
side, and close to nine if it is largely on 
the positive side. The jobs are then 


sorted so tli.ll those with the highest 
points ratings go to the top of the list and 
the top 20 jobs are then printed. Thus 
each pupil gets the 20 most suitable jobs 
from the joli-filc. 

When these job suggestions arc 
heinu printed, (liffercnl print formats 
may lie used. '‘Noniial" print, which is 
most commonly used, is designed to 
uivc Ihe h.ire essentials nhoui each job. 
It gives iiupils jusi enough informaiion 
lo dcciile whether or not they wish lo 
explore thul job uny further. If they do. 
they can request a “maxi" print which 
is much more detailed and contains 
virtually all of the information held by 
the system about that job. 

The job inforniatiun contained in 
these printouts must represent a 
"national picture", since the system is 
now in use from Inverness down to 
Devon. However, facilities are also 
provided which enable careers services 
to insert information about jobs in 
their local are,is. This can cover mil 
only the potential availability of each 
job within the area, but also the 
specific employment, education and 
training opportunities offered by local 
employers, colleges of further and 
higher education, and so on. 

JlIG-CAL is not designed to replace 
conventional careers talks about 
opportunities in various industries, the 
armed forces, and the like. Whai it can 
do, however, is to select from general 
careers information of this kind, (hat 
which is personally relevant to each 
pupil. Indeed for some pupils, their 
JIlG-CAL printout is one of the few 
experiences of school in which they 
have received something directly re- 
levant to themselves, rather than as 
just one of a doss. All printouts arc in 
plain English, and pupils keep their 
own copies so that they enn take them 
home and discuss them with their 
parents and friends. Hence individual 
motivation cun also lead to a wider 
fomily involvement. 

JllC-CAL is now running in w 
installations throughout the uK, is 
used by about 50,CX)0 pupils annually, 
and Interest in the system continues to 


and helps with the formulation of 
sensible long-term career plans. Hope- 
fully it will contribute to reducing the 
number of students who merely drin 
into courses \Mthout sufficient fore- 
thought. 

For those who are completing their 
higher education studies and entering 
continued on facing poB< 
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continued fCoin facing page 
the world of work J I IG-CAL also has a 
lot to offer. It has now been used 
cxperiment.iily with u small group of 
second-year and third-year under- 
graduates, and is currently being evalu- 
ated. together with some similar sys- 
tems. for possible use in the careers 
guidance of mature students nnd of 
adults outside the liigher education 
sector. The results sn far arc encourag- 
ing and suggest thul, witli relatively few 
modifications, the project could pro- 
vide a useful resource for a wider range 
of students than the school population 
with whom it is mainly used at present. 


It would be encouraging to (hink tliat 
loniorrow s students miglil engrave on 
their desks - "I know why I came 
liere I 

S. J. Gloss 

S. J. CI 0 S.S « teciurerin Inisines.'! studies 
(II the University of Edinburgh. An 
information booklet (nricc £2 including 
posuigc and pucking) is uvaihihe from 
the JllG-C.AL Project Secretary, De- 
partment of Business S'fHdfV’s, lym'vcrrf- 
ty of Edinburgh, William Robertson 
Building, 50 George Square, Edin- 
burgh EH8 9JY. 


Facilities for 
computer education 


Mid-Kent College of Higher and 
Further Education is exceptionally 
well-equipped in (he area of computer 
education. The cotlege, through its ten 
leaching departments, runs an exten- 
sive range 01 coiiises in many different 
disciplines. Currently about 10,000 
students are taking full-time 
part-time nnd sandwich courses, rang- 
ing from craft to postgraduate level. 
This, coupled with the fact that the 
college has five geographically-sepa- 
rate teaching centres, posed a con- 
siderable challenge in providing 
appropriate facilities for teaching in 
the ail-pervading field of computer 
education. I propose here to outline 
ihc ways in which these problems have 
been tackled. 

The college now has a purpose-built 
computing centre housing a main- 
frame computer, and seven micro- 
computer laboratories with plans for a 
further one. Additionally, each de- 
partment has a number of Individual 
microcomputers for their exclusive use 
so that, in all, the college currently 
assesses nearly ISO microcomputers. 
The college runs courses in computer 
studies up to HNO and TEC/BEC 
certificate level and al&o provides com- 
puter education as a component of 
courses in, for example, science, build- 
ing, management, engineering and 
business studies. A wide range or short 
courses in different aspects of comput- 
ing is also run regularly for the general 
public, together with tailor-made- 
courses for local firms. 

The computing centre contains an 
1CL2904 main-frame digital computing 
system with a full range of peripheral 
equipment, and 20 microcomputers 
(five each of Research Machine 380Z 
and 480Z plus ten BBC). Besides 
serving the needs of the college, the 
centre also acts as a resource for all the 
schools in Kent and the other colleges 
in (be county. Additionally, the region- 
al CMrdinator for the southern region 
ot the government-sponsored Micro- 
electromcs in Education Programme 
(MEP), aimed at introducing micro- 
computers into schools, is based at the 
centre. The centre has also been run- 
|ung, since 1969, a variety of contput- 
■ng courses for teachers. Additional 
services to schools include the batch- 
pra^sing of programmes on the 
ntain-frame computer, lectures and 
oemoDstrations to school parties, and 
adi^ on the selection and use of 
hardware. The centre also operates a 
software library, shortly due to become 
the regional library under the MEP, 
which currently contains about 300 
programs, mainly for use in compu- 
iter-aided teaching. TTic centre mso 
a computer-based careers in- 
romaiion service on behalf of the 
Education Committee of the Kent 
County Council. 

In the microcomputer laboratories, 
uur aim has been to nave a maximum of 
two students lo one microcomputer, 
the ideal ratio being one-to-one. The 
wven existing microcomputer labor- 
were equipped with different 
.jTstems to provide a wide range of 
«A reflect the specialist 

"* 1 ? individual departments. 

the Chatham centre of the college 
uw tour nucrocomputer laboratories. 

IS equipped with 18 systems based 
wound the North Star Horizon instru- 
wnt and is mainly used for teaching 
Wmputer programming. Each Hon- 
« 'inked to an ELBIT 
display unit, and each pair of 
shares a ^itchable printer. 

™ P* ine systems are equipped with 






high-rcsolution sraphical f.icililics 
while one system has a low-rcsolurioii 
colour grapfiics display of (lie kind used 
in telctexi. 

A second laboratory coiituins 18 
North Stur Advantage miciocompu- 
ters nnd is used fur a variety of cuurscs. 
As the Advantnae is "user-friendly", it 
is easier for stucfciits to start off on this 
equipment and progress tu tlie Hori- 
zon. Among other cducntional activi- 
ties, (he graphics capability of the 
Advantage is used to run a graphic 
design module for students taking the 
DATEC course at the local college of 
design, a simitar course also being run 
at another centre of Mid-Kent College. 

A third laboratory, for calculations, 
contains 16 Commodore PET micro- 
computer systems, a Commodore 8000 
Business system, a Hewlett-Packard .30 
comnuter, an IJJ higli-resolution 
grapliics system, and ICI Gainniatrol 
interface equipment. These facilities 
are mainly used by students of science, 
engineering, and business studies. 

A fourth laboratory at the Chatham 
centre, equipped with 12 Tandy - 
machines, is noused in the manage- 
ment block to deal with, for example, 
the poslgraduiile Diploma in Manage- 
ment Studies, the Institute of Indust- 
rial Managers course, and the Institute 
of Cost and Management course. 

At the Rochester centre of the 
college, a laboratory fitted with 12 
Advantage machines is used on a 
variety of courses. The Maidstone 
centre has two microconmuter labor- 
atories. one containing ti Advantage 
microcomputers, the other 16 Tandy 
machines, all of which are used for 
business studies courses, including ihe 
computer studies option of the BEC 
National Diploma. 

Individual departments also have a 
number of microcomputers which are 
used for teaching activities inappropri- 
ate for the laboratories. The science 
department's ZX81 and two Commod- 
ore PETs are used, for example, with a 
high-resoliilion graphics lacility to 
study spectroscopic information and to 
demonstrate concepts such as the 
phase rule. Land surveying students 
use a Commodore PET, for example, 
to analyse data from an automatic 
electronic distance measuring instru- 
ment. Civil engineering students are 
given “hands-on" experienceof a fully- 
automatic system, based on the Com-, 
modore PET, for the physical testing of 
soils: and computer techniques are mso 
used in the same department for 
structural analysis and testily. Re- 
search in science and other fields is 
aided by a computer-based Informa- 
tion-retrieval system linked to various 
data bases throughout the world. Pro- 
duction engineenng students use com- 
puters for tne control of machine tools 
and for (he stu^ of conmuter-aided 
design and manufacture. Microeleclro- 
nicslaboratories have also been spe- 
cially equipped for electrical engineer- | 
iiig students to study the microp- 
rocessor (the electronic "heMt"of the 
microcomputer) and its applications to 
the control of industrial plant and other 
processes. 

These arc just some of the ways in 
which computer education is being 
resized throughout the college. 

C. M. Fletcher 

C M. Fletcher is Director of the 
Business Advisory Centre, Mid-Kent 
College of Higher and Further Educa- 
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Discussing a computing problem at Mld-Kcnl College of Higher nnd Further Ed ucatlon . 



The World's quality newspapers and periodicals 
have long been regarded as prlrne sources of 
original reference material, providing a 
constantly up-dated flow ol news, Information 
and thtt latest advances In every conceivable 
subject. ■ 1 1 1 . ,r .. -I • 

The problem for many researchers however, has 
been how to store Ihis wealth of information 
without being burdened by cumbersome 
backflies of old newsj^pers breuttinga files. .Now 






there is a simple solution to these problems- 
Microfllm. 

By making a one-time payment to a current or 
backfile subscription to one of the World's 
leading Informaiion sources on microfilm, the 
reseaichor has permanent access to the full text 
of anyarllcle at source. 

microfilm editions of THE TIMES, FINAjTdArf. 

TIMES, THE TIMES SUPPLEMENTS, 

LE MONDE, DER SPIEGEL. 

THE WASHINGTON POST, FAR EASTERN 
ECONOMIC REVIEW and many others. 

Qaipr I 









How many times, when needing Information 
have you remembered having read a relevant 
article in a newspaper or journal, then been 
unable either to remember the date or locate the 
title? 

The first place to look would be In the pages of 
THE TIMES INDEX-The comprehensive and 
versatile information retrieval aid that provides 
precise location data for every article appearing 
In THE TIMES. THE SUNDAY TIMES and 
THE TIMES SUPPLEMENTS. Published 
monthly, with an annual cumulation the TIMES 
INDEX can also be used with other national and 
local newspapers. We also publish Indexes to the 
TLS, THE WASHINGTON POST and MIDDLE 
EAST ECONOMIC DIGEST, providing easy 
and cost-efficient access lo information on every 
subject. 

For a copy of our current catalogue and price list, contact; 

The Marketing Department 

RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 

WTj m P.O. Box 45, Reading RGl SHF. England. Tel: 0734-583247. 



Ip 


In North and South America: 

RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

12 Lunar Drive, Woodbridge Ct. 00525 USA. Tel: (203)397 2600 
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Pitman announce two new titles 

Priiicj|)los of ])»lHbu»c Sysleni.s 

2iul cdiiiuii Jjiniinry I9K.1 
J IJ UlliJi.'in, ScaiifurJ Univk-rsity, USA. 

ikiivkcjiTavluAie, iHAclituMivr 

This iiL'^v cJiliiin provulcs >\ coniprcliciisivctrcamu'iii of ihc Micory .iiul 
gL'iicrnl principle^ uf syMciii^i. 

C'mneiii<>: loirodiiciicni m JiiinKisc Jesign concepts/ I'liysjcal lima 
Cti^anismion/ 1‘ho niiwork iiiotiul and die lin Fii pniposul/ Tlic 
hiernichicnl imiJel/ The rcl.iikinal mode]/ RciHiional query Innguayes/ 
Design divory foi relutional dalubases/ Query npiiinhaiion/Tiic 
iiiitiersiil rclaiioii as a user iiiterrncc/ Pruiceting the cimabase against 
misuse/ CniK'iirreiu cijseiaiiuns on die daiahnse/ Diserihuicd elainbasc 
sssicms/ liibMography.' IikIca. 

’TV-. J49miii.'JWpp. llhisirni«J.'C.ised /ISBN 0 273 OHJ**.! «/ 

Prlre 13.95 


The Theory of Relational Databases 

1st edition June M83 

C David Maier, Stale University of New York, USA. 

Readership; senior undersraduaic, pnsigradunte. research 
1 his comprehensive book nssenibles in one convenient source, concepts 
iitiJ roiiii*. ill rcl.niiinjil d.ii.il<iisc liicnry previously sc.iiiereil ihroiigfi 
jouiii.ils, books, ciiiircrciicc priicciifiiigs, dc. Tiie liiinl chapter is a 
lirief survey nrifuery Liiiguagcs in csisiing relatioiuil systems. 

C'unlenis; Kel.iiions .nnl reloiioii ^clieniLS/ Kclaiioiiaf operators/ More 
iipcrarimis on rct.iiioiis./ f'liiiLiiniial Jejicndeiices/ Dniubase and 
iionval fsiiiiis/ MuUivalucd dciicisdeiictcs, join depciuluncks and 
liinhei nurmal roriiis/ Projcci join niiippings, lableauv and the chuse/ 
Reprcsentiition theory/ Query systems/ Query iiiodiflcniion/ Null 
values, p.iiti.al infornioilon und databn&e seiiiantlLs/ Acyclic dnt.ibase 
vclieines. 

229 s l•l9llllll/A-IOp|•/mllstraled/CJsed/ISUN 0 273 08622 7/ 

£3.5,00 

I'lk'ci subject to alteration. 

I'll man Hooks should l<e avaiinble from any good bouSsrller. 

For fiirihcr details or a copy of out curieni catalogue, earn act The I'romaliaii 
neparineni, PJtmiii Boohs l.ld, I2fl Long Acre, London WC2L9AN, 
tel. no. 01479 7JU. 

Pitman BOnlCSBMBBBMBB 


HUTCHINSON 

it 7 titles for the new TEC units 

wriitom and approved by the 

Tctchnician Education Council 

MICROELECTRONIC SYSTEMS LEVEL 1 

£4.93paper 091471915 

MICROELECTRONIC SYSTEMS LEVEL R 

£5.9S paper 091439016 FebniaTy 1983 

MICROELECTRONIC SYSTEMS LEVEL HI 

£6.95 paper 09 147801 4 

MICROPROCESSOR-BASED SYSTEMS 
LEVEL IV 

£8.95 paper 09 1489 1 1 3 April 1983 

MICROPROCESSOR-BASED 
SYSTEMS LEVEL V 

£7.95paper 09 147361 6 

MICROPROCESSOR APPRECIATION 
LEVEL 111 

£4.95poper 09146B213 

MICROPROCESSOR PRINCIPLES LEVEL IV 

£5.95 paper 091489210 


TECHNICIAN EDUCATION COUNCIL 
in aMociatien with HUTCHINSON 


MOBILE COMPUTER STAND 

From ihs lanQu ol fuiulnii*. il««tgnud nnit mmlaeiuiKl by Hulmw 
Engixnring, iim BBC lus igtteiM ihli cunflgunilon m h«utg moti M 
tuiublatttihaBBC MtctMompuiw Siiiarp, 

CS22 ■ 22' Wotktng HiMHlti: CS26 26" W«/hinu HaigM ^ 

ConipMing y • 7' Wcxvitig Surtacu. Meonivranul V 

ttukud/nen Diakad Castoifllal Mthi. I 

10' • 16 MoniiDr Snail «*iTh Ulaaianrt E 

FlllKl CablH TMv. It 

DafivaradlivUk as Ntiiv BUtnibMKir tti.illaoeh * VAT J 

pihoi ii/ai ovBilabltt. 

Wiita. pftoua M >aiav ^ 

SELMOR lEngrneeilfig) INDUSTRIES LTD. 

S>Ml tvMilv 

24 MULBERRY STMfEr Anti-Theft Devlq>; 

TOWER HAMLETS 

LONDON. E. I 1 EH Tlw BBC MtoaSacuni ii hillv 

TaiaphoA# 01 247 3344 ^3 appiouod o» pt'lvMhe BBC 

TiiaMlOUe VX^ Mmo compuiw SvatDin 
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Analysis of 
biological data 


I'hc use of computing methods in many 
nrens of biological rc.search lins de- 
veloped relatively slowly in comoiiri- 
sun to other scieiiiific dikiplines. This 
mainly reflects the i]unlilntive nature of 
niucirirnditionnl biological research as 
well as reluctance on the part of many 


biologists to explore more complex 
quantitative methods of data analysis. 
For a number of reasons, however, this 


situation is now changing. 

First, the boundaries between bio- 
logy and other scientific disciplines are 
becoming ineretisingly flexible as 
chemisi.s, pliyhici.sts, engineers ami 
inallieinuticijns arc using their own 
iiiorv ijiianiilHtivc methoas to analyze 
biological pruhlems. Second, compu- 
ters have heeoine very much cheaper 
and cunKecmently more available. 
Tliird. there has been a steady increase 
in the qiumtiiics of data aiiil infonnn- 
(inn about the way.s in which biolumcal 
systems work. Inevitably, therefore, 
biologists are now looking to compu- 
ters ns essential tools for the storage, 
retrieval and analysis of biological 
data. 

One of the most dramatic impacts 
made bv computers in biological re- 
search nas been in the structure of 
biological macromoleculcs. The main 
objective in structural studies is to 
identify the spatial positions of all the 
atoms in a molecule. Determining the 
structure of these complicated mole- 
cules relics on the analysis of large 
quantities of data and scientific in- 
genuity. 

The data consist of sets of scattering 
patterns which arc generated when a 
crystal contuinine a molecule is ex- 
posed to heavy doses of X-rays. The 
rays arc scattered by the various atoms 
in the molecule depending on their 
relative positions and analysis of these 
pnllern.s thus iiiform.x ui nlioui ihe 
relative locations of the atoms in the 
molecule. The size of the data set can 
vary from many thousands of reRec- 
tions to several millions depending on 
the number of atoms in the structure. 
Handling data sets of this size would be 
unthinkable without a computer. 

The crystalline structure of haemog- 
lobin, for example. Is made up of about 
4,600 atoms of different atonuc weights 
and gives nearly 120.000 reflections. 
Certain crystalline virus components 
mve several millions of reflections. 
From the data storage viewpoint this is 
not usually a problem, as even modest 
computer installations generally have 
peripheral storage capacities of up to 
aO megabytes and at least two magnetic 
tape units. 

Data analysis, however, is computa- 
tionally demanding (many hours of 
mainframe processing), as it involves 
the repeated application of comple.x 
mathematical techniques aimed at dif- 
ferentiating between ihe scattering 
contributions made by all the atoms in 
the structure. The results from the 
analysis only give approximate in- 
formation about the positions of the 
atoms and the biologist has to combine 
this information with data about the 
chemical composition of the molecule 
before a correct structure can be 
found. 




Having determined the structure, 
tha next step is to Identify the biologi- 
CHlIy slgniRcant features in the mole- 
cule. Fortunately, recent develop- 
ments in computer graphics provide us 
with a powerful tool for structure 
interpretation. 

Interactive computer graphics 
allows the biologist to display the 
structure on n graphics lerminnl from a 
variety of different imgies and to make 
detailed invesligntions of regions cru- 
cial to biological fiihctiun. Inis would 
be Impractical using physical models, 
as the vast number nf.atoin.s in the 
structure make the model both Inflex- 
ible and difficult to handle. Also, 
recent advances in ciilour graphics 
have made it possible to assign diffe- 
rent colours to groups of atoms having 
different biolo^cal properties, and so 
enable qualitative assetuments about 
their relative biological functions. Ap- 
plication of these graphical methods to 
moicculiir structures horn dIFfereni 
bacterial, amphibian and mammnliph 


species has enableil biologists to loeule 
fuiilures common to the species and 
provide us with important information 
about the processes governing evolu- 
tion. 

The rate at wliich the number of 
molecular structures can be deter- 
mined is limited by eKperimenial 
rather than computational methods. 
Ihis is because it is often difficult and 
sometimes even impossible to prepare 
crystals that are suitable for X-ray 
analysis. During the past 2S years, for 
example, the stmcuircs or only SO 
luoicin molecules have been dcler- 
niineJ and biologists are naturally 
asking whether computers enn he used 
to predict the correct structure given 
Ihe chemical information about the 
sequences in which certain groups of 
atoms (amino acids) occur. This has 
resulteu in a thorough examination of 
many of the known structures with a 
view to formulating rules about the 
relative positions of atoms in the 
structure. 


Several computer-based methods 
have now been developed for structure 

E rediction based on our chemical 
nowledgc of the molecule combined 
with the information on die known 
structures. These methods have 
proved successful in predicting the cor- 
rect structure of certain groups of atoms 
but as yet there is no single method pro- 
viding a complete ab inliio prediction. 
In the cases in which no experimental 
data are likely to be available for analy- 
sis, the methods nevertheless provide 
the biolomst with some information ab- 
out specific questions concerning the 
relationship between molecular struc- 
ture and function. 

Another important component of 
coinpuiing in contcinpornry biology is 
its potential for dramatically improving 
traditional methods of data analysis. In 
biology as in other disciplines a signifi- 
cant proportion of data analysis is 
concerned with modelling. This in- 
volves the prebcntution oT empirical 
data in terms of a simplified but 
theoretically meaningful representa- 
tion of the physical world. Undoubted- 
ly the most revolutionary example of 
modelling was demonstr,ited by the 
early work in quantum physics. Adv- 
onced computer technology can now 
be applied to the models of quantum 
physics in a way which is helping 
biologists to understand the mechan- 
isms responsible for molecular inter- 
action and specificity. 

Quantum physics enables us to rep- 
resent a molecule as a set. of nuclei 
linked by electrons. The mathematical 
equations representing this model can 
be programmed on a mainframe com- 
puter to give information on the elec- 
tron distributions and energies of 
molecules in different situations. The 
electron distribution associated with 
the outer atoms of the molecule deter- 
mine the shape of its surface. The 
complementanty of shape between 
molecules in minimum energy states 
partly determines the way they corn- 
nine to produce a chemical reaction in 
the cell. Determining (he energies and 
shapes for a series of molecules enables 
us to sny which molecules arc likely to 
combine and under what circum- 
stances. These studies dre burrently 
being applied to series df drugs to 
increase our understanding of the 
mechanisms conlrolling dnig specific- 
ity and thus improve tTieir efficiency. 
However, routine application to 


understanding the chemical basis of 
interaction inlarger systems is current- 
ly limiied by uvailablu computer pro- 


cessing power. Even the world’s most 
puwunut mainframe computer would 
lake thousands of hours to perform the 
quantum calculations on Targe struc- 
tures. Application to smaller key mole- 
cules such as those involved with 
transfer of electrical impulses in the 
nervous system or to specific regions of 
the larger molecules nevertheless pro- 
vides us with significant Information 
ubout the mechanisms of molecular 
biology. 

The above examples show that com- 
puting is essential to an understanding 
of hiomolecular structure and func- 
tion. In the case of whole organisms 


nuiiic up of ihoiisands of cells compris- 
ing millions uf molecules, tbestruciurc 
and funciion of which are largely 
unknown, compuline is equally impor- 
tiint in lK;l|iinp hiologisis to identify 
Ciuisui mechanisms responsible for ihe 
growlh uiid ilevelopineiit of the organ- 
ism. Siudiu.s on the development and 
growth of conqiunents in the newt 
embryo, for e.xample, have shown that 
compiilcr models can be used to ex- 
plore the dependence uf growth on the 
behaviour of individual cells. This can 
be illustrated by first explaining what 
we understand ubout cells in relation to 
growth. 

In nil enihiyo, the behaviour of 
individual cells strongly influences its 
growth and development. The result is 
therefore a complex relationship be- 
tween the development of the embiyo 
and its component coils. Exploring this 
relationship in more detail involves 
first selling up n model consisting ^ 
mathematical equations relatiag our 
assumptions about cells (such as their 
growth rates, shape changes, and the 
forces they exert on one anotliei) to 
time. Our data, obtained from labora- 
tory experiments, consist of some 
limited information about cell be- 
haviour and the shapes of the embryo 
components at different growth times. 
By varying our time constraints under 
computer control we can compare the 
shapes obtained experimentally with 
those generated matnematicallyon the 
computer at any specific time. When 
these correspond we can say that our 
assumptions about cellular behavitMit 
are valid. 

As the modelling of cellular prore^ 
ses for whole organisms can be prohibi- 
tive in terms or computer processing 
times, even for a mainframe computer, 
we may be forced to ^proximate our 
model at some stage, 'nie ncumi plote 
from the newt ehibryo, for example, 
consists of about 10,000 cells. By 
averaging the constraints on iiidividum 
cells to apply to groups of 30 cells the 
growth simulation process takes about 
15 minutes of central processor time. 

This method of computer modelling 
of time-dependent processes is aisc 
being used in the analysis end inter- 
pretation of the mechanisms governing 
bacterial cell growth and division. In 
(his case (he emtu are obtained from a 
.scries of electron microscope pictures 
(micrographs) which are recorded at 
various stages of the bacterial division 
process. These micrographs show that, 
during^ division, the profile of the 
b.'ictenal cell wall changes dramaUcally 
as the wall synihesize.s itself and grow 
into the cell. The profiles ar« traced 
from the micrographs and converted 
into digital records using a computer- 
controfled digitizing pen. 

These records are next transferred 
into the computer and analyzed by 
comparing them with a seriesof mathe- 
matically-derived shapes. Agreement 
between the recorded profiles and 
derived shapes establishes a matliema- 
tical model representing changes in the 
cell wall dunng division. The model 
can then be used along with other 
mathematical procedures to explore 
the forces acting at specific locations in 
the cell wall and to determine rates at 
which new wall is synthesized during 
division, thus providing us with * 
detailed description of the events re- 
sponsible for bacterial growth pro- 
cesses. 

The above examples illustrate 
methods of computer modelling and 
analysis ,'ipplicd to data obtained from 
single cells or their component^ 
However, not all biological or biologi* 
colly related research is confined to 
explaining behaviour in terms of cellu- 
lar activity. Neurobiologists, for exain- 

E lc, are attempting to understand iw 
earing mechanisms In amphibian and 
mammalian species as determined ny 
the various components in the auAlory 
system, and computer modeUing 
playing an important part in this 
process. 

In the frog, for example, e*- 
perimental measurements obtained on 
the response of the ear-drum to sounds 
of varying frequency have shown that 
Ihe drum was most responsive when 
the frog inclined its head at an angle 
the direction of the sound source. The 
data have also shown that this Mgle ol 
maximum response varies with irf" 
quency. These results not surprisingy 
raised g number of questions about the 

contlnutd on facing page 
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Excluding any ininiudimc advances 
in computer technology, however, 
there is lilllc douht that new tlcvclop- 
inenLs in biological research are com- 
ing lo rely increasingly on existing 
computer methods. In genetic engi- 
neenng. for cx.-imple, data b.ise techni- 
ques arc being used in the storage and 
analysis of DNA sequences anifin the 
tesofution of mamnuliRii cell proteins 
from electrophoretic gels. It seems 
equally likely that, as more ex- 
perimental information becomes avail- 
able, the modelling approach as a way 
of relating the biological ncliviiy of 
these disparnic components will in- 
crease ill importance. To succeed, 
these dcvelDpmcnts will umlouhtcJly 
have to be matched by a recruitment to 
biology of more mathematically- 
minded scientists and by biologists 
making greater attempts lo come to 
terms with quantitative procedures. 

One final but particularly important 
nuc&lion relating to any fiilure break- 
throughs in computer technology is: 
how is this liltcly to occur? The compu- 
ter industry is now recognizing that 
hiological materials such ns cell surface 
mcmbnines have n potential c.-mucity 
for storing and (nuisiiiiiling infonmi- 


Inlerocdve computer graphics dlmiays are used to represent the surfaces of efficiently than existing 

biologically Interesflng molecules. Studies of surface «ha |M» provide Information l^^rdware and future generations of 
about tlie ways in which moiecuies combine loDroducerhemlPBirMrtinns In computers may welt have bioloeical 


about tlie ways in which moiecuies combine lo produce chemical reactions In the cell. 
(Dr Bsirett, with Beverly Block) 


continued ftrom Dicing page 
processing mechanism of (he frog's 
auditory apparatus. By constructing a 
mathematical model in which sound 
pressure could be equated to the 
interference of sound waves over a 
range of frequencies and directions, we 


combine and their physical rela- 
tionship to one another in a particular 
biological situation. Breakthroughs of 
this kind would have dramatic implica- 
tions for the future of biology, as we 
would then have outstanding potential 
for extending our knowledge about 


hsvc been able to show that the angle structure and function in rclolion to 
of maximum response could be ex- cellular behaviour. In relHtion to many 
ptained in terms of the pressure differ- cellular functions, our knowledge 
ences between the ears rorn substantial about the contribution of molccuhir 
range of frequencies. This implies that structure to cellular function is ex- 
the major effects of sound propagation trcniely limited and rather analogous 
in the auditory system of the frog are to that of prehistoric man being pre- 
conditioned mainly through pressure senied with a wheel and carbureltor 
changes rather than other components Ritd asked to define their function. 


computers may welt have biological 
structures providing the main memory 
and storage components. In this event, 
we will have arrived at a paradoxical 
situation. Not only will the fiilure of 
biological research depend on comput - 
ing but the future o( L-omputing will 
depend on biological research. 

Anthony N. Barrett 

A. N. litimn is ti tnniheinatical scientist 
in the Ctvnpming Lnhoralorv ut the 
National Institute for Medical Re- 
search, London. He is co^ediior (with 
M. J. Cmnw) ofCompuiing in BiWo- 
jical Stience" (Elsevier - Biomedical, 


in the system. I 

From a computational point of view A 1 * B ' 

these latter two examples (bacterial /\ 
cell wall growth and frog auditory 

system) are particularly interesting, as • ^ A ^ 

the modelling and analysis is possible V)|7"|Tn 

using R microcomputer rather than a ▼▼ A I/AM %,/vrMMMI^IMI/WM O 
mainframe computer (as in the pre- * 

vious cases) . There is no doubt that the . 7 Z i 7 ! T~i .. , , i 

microcompuler is orovidina bioloeisls Leicester Polytechnic has a long iradi- projects, I concentrate here on the lat- , 
with the ODDortunitv toTamilianze lion of work m computing, starting m ter.asanmtToduclionlolheformercan ' 
TmX the days when, if computer went l-e found in the SERC BuIMn (sum- 


microcompiiler is providina bioloeisls Leicester Polytechnic has a long iradi- projects, I concentrate here on the lat- 
with the ODDortunitv toTaniiliarize lion of work m computing, starting m ter.asanmtToduclionlolhcformercan 
rmX “^rcoluTer the deys when, if ,h) enntputer wen. he found in the SERC BuIMn (sum- 

Furthermore the increitsinB tendency wrong, one reached for a replacement mer. 1 Pd3). 

to disIribuTed pSrI? nc"worK valve^During the past fifteen years.lhe There are two main aspects to the 


means that computlnBDOwer is readily computing section has taken a particu- work. One is the provision of basic 
avBllable and can be easily interfaced l«r interest in interactive computing, copabilities. such as speech input to 
to monitor and collect exocrimental where people use the computer direct- computersaccommodaungmanydiffe- 
dala on-line ^ ly- probably the norm since the advent rent speakers and recognizing large 

The main limitBiinn In .leinB micro- of the microcomputer. numbers of words. The other is the 

processors^ iJ^tlie RenerarovwlTwK during this period the number of development of "software environ- 
of applications software and the diffh academic departments working ments for interface construction”, that 
cullvTsXSre il^nsfe^^ between computing has grown js. facilities that help people building 

difftrenuypesofmiirocompuier.T)ie This has been parucularly interactive computer systems to pu^ 

problem would be considerably eased noticeable in the universities, where, them together, experiment with their 
ifblologisUwereeaXabieiodeveloD with n few important exceptions, the effecliverjessmusc.andimprovetheiii 
and wnTe their own roftware As vet subject was not considered a major as a resu t of that use. ^ ^ ^ 

w Iticir own sonwarc. ns yci, .. J. V*run>rvnt. At Iln Uv*r D»e*nrrh n ih* Prtrt 


would be sden fiMlIv eSnt Riven Technology has put interactive com- the scientists working In a commerdal 
lhat the liSem OT soSewhci? near the centre of field As Stuart Moralee, one member 

the sW. The recently announced of the team says, the systems “store 
from biolorical work £200,000.000 programme of research the knowledge of experts and make it 

The alicSat ve wmild ba to emolov developmentT7ased on the Alvey available to others; and they explain 
a nucleus of Committee's proposals demonstrates the reasoning behind any Judgment, 

to c0mm{5slo?Kare LSLm to be a belief in the importapce of the nrea. which is very important. We are in- 
develojld From a nalional point of view, the teresled in them 

«7.Thechoic?betWMD rte«^^^^^ new skills, techniques and . products allow wderaewK^^^^ 
tivesdepends on cost and th# extent to that come from the recent initiatives .our experts, (l/iw/ever Wagazine, no. 

SSiSS 

^oul^ave to be av^lable to ena'ble us ce and Engineering Resemcli Council o^he^ 

structures Mos\ important of all has been the 

varying the positions of the me, piovidcd major funding to formal F oroved ininossible to 

expand the mul i-diraplmary fact hat 

jmirturc by finchrtg which trial stnic- research group at Leicester Pofy- 

minimum molecular technic, with its focus on research •rn.u^gsian changes are often 

culaS^' ^’‘^nj^ing our quantum cal- into the. human-computer Interfax. the^systern has been 

J^aUonswou dhSp us in understand- Although the group has always m needed after tne ^srem nas o^ 
ways m which large molecules fundamental research with applications. continued on page viii 
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Case Studies in Library Automation 

John Ashford, series editor 

A readily accessible source of Information oo the practice of library 
automation, these case studies reHeci Ihe diversity of applications 
which has evolved In the last decade and the wide tenge of 
libraries who have successlully carried through aulomatfon projects. 

Studies In the Application of Free Text Package Systems 
lor InfOnnnHon Storage and Retrieval In Libraries and 
Related Information Centres 

John Ashford & Derek Malkin 


64pp paper 0 B5365 539 8 


£5.75 (LA members £4.60) 


Computing In LASER: regional Itbrery coHsperatlon 

Jean Plalater 


64pp paper 0 8536S 954 0 


£5.75 (LA members C4.S0) 


Automation in a Polytechnic Library: fifteen years' 
development at Hatfield 

D.E. Bagley 

77pp paper 0 85365 964 B £10.50 ILA members CB.40) 

Library Automation at the Polytechnic of the South Bank 

D.F.W. Hawes & D.A. Boilen 

Cl44pp paper 0 85365 944 3 c£t2.00 (LA members £9.60) May 

Automation In Derbyshire County Library 

Peter D. Oration 

c96pp paper 0 85365 984 2 c£l0.00 (LA members CS.OO) July 


LA Conference Proceedings In Library Automation 
Information on Screen: new approaches in viewdata, 
teletext and cable 

Proceedings of the Asllb/IIS/LA Seminar, Polytechnic of the South 
Bank, November 1982 

72pp paper 0 8S36S 736 X £6.00 (LA members £4.80) 

UK Library Databaea Syalem and Union Catalogues 

Proceedings of the Catslooulng and Indexing Group Seminar, 

Library Association, January 1983 
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The Impact ol New Technology on Libraries and 
Information Centres 

Report of the LA Working Party, 19B1-2 

64pp paper 0 85365 92S 7 £4.76 (LA members £3.60) 


The End of Llbrarlee 

James Thompson 

This Important new book considers (he implicalione of the 
pre-emptive new technologies tor tlie future of the llbrades:— 

It examines the future of the book, machine-readable records, 
data bases, electronic storege, videotex systems, the training of 
future llbrarians/lnfornielfon epeclalists end the IlmNetions of 
present technologies. 

128pp cased 0 85157 349 5 C8.60 


Write for a fully descriptive leaflet to 

Library Aaaoclatlon Publishing, 
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continued from page vil 

implemenfed and operated by the 
intended users. The Leicester software 
Rrcntly e.nscs such changes. This flexi- 
ble and responsive design has led, at, 
Unilever, to n satisfying climate of 
interest and has galvanized the re- 
search devclopnieiiis in this area. 
Work is continuing in order lo develop 
these facilities into a complex software 
environment for user interface con- 
struction. Tlie ability to respond rapid- 
ly to tesign changes concerning the 
interface will remain a central require- 
inciit. Wc are Just as much concerned 
witli appropriate software as with 
|X)wcrfui softw.ire. 

In a much less esoteric, hut just as 
problematic, environment the same 
I’lpproiich lit heing applicil to the design 
of simpler sy.sicnis, iiK luding a siinjilc 
word processor ihai is not powerful out 
is appropriate to the users. An inves- 
tigation has been iimlersvny for some 
V'ears into the use of computers in a 
school environnient, pariicniarly to 
help in English language teaching. We 
sec today a very rapid growth in tlic 
provision of computers to schools and 
of support, in part through the nntiomil 
Microelectronics in Education Prog- 
ramme. The most striking thing about 
these developments i.s that we actually 
know very little about the usefulness of 
computers in schools. The Leicester 
project, which is supported by the 
I.e.a., is attempting to investigate this 
issue in one area. As many of the 
important factors of student(s)/ 
leachcr/support material/computer re- 
lationships are not specific to English 
teaching, the results might be expected 
to be 01 interest on a oroaJer front. 


As in all of the work of the Leicester 
research group, a team effort incorpor- 
ating difrereni disciplines is used In 
this case the work is organized by 
Linda Candy, head of English In an 
upper school, hut strongly supported 
by expertise in human-ctunpuicrimvr- 
hiuva, sofiware and psychology. The 




aouware aesiu piuipsophy ta the same 
as for the work at Unilever, but here a 
more elaborate structure of observa- 
tion and monitoring is called for. Very 
often the interesting und perhaps Iho 
most valuable things that result from 
using computers do not seem to be 
intimately connected to the machines 
themselves. That is lo say, it is the 
effects on human behaviour that at 
limes is most significant. It is notice- 
able. for example, that a l4-year-old 
student, with a reading age rather 
below 10 years and with particular, 
related problems with spelling and 
writing has made rewarding use of the 
word processor that forms part of the 
integrated software system used. Hav- 
ing written a 200 word draft of a tall 
stoiy that he had *beea asked to 
produce, he chose to work with it on 
the computer. The draft was ^11 of 
errors and he refined and improved it 
for a while, but then became interested 
in a new possibility that occurred to 
turn. He created a new tail story (in 
which he himself figured) wbicn he 
input into the machine and 
refined it using the word processor. He 
consulted with his teacher and a dic- 
tionary (itself an imponnni act) about 
spelling and punctuation until he was 
satisfied. The sinrx', of course, was 
much longer than the original one. It 
wa.s not req^uired of him - he did the 
work following the experience of using 
the word processor. He became enr 
gaged, completed his task and finally 
look a printout of the story home to 
show his parents. The factors that 
nffeci this sort of ongagcmcnl and 
response are vital , not just tor children , 
but fur all nun-expert users. 

Another project, led by Dr Derek 
Tcathcr and in collaboration with 
Professor George dii Hnulay of the 
National Hospilul for Nervous Ois- 
orders, has developed procedures to 
aid doctors in the diiferential diagnosis 
of cerebral disease. The eumpuler 
system has had knowledge und expert 
opinion built into it, ns m the case of 
the Unilever work, it helps the 
radiologist to interpret computerized 
lomographical senns. Currently, work 
funded by Interiuiiionnl General Ekc-- 
tric is using the results of the earlier 
work to produce nn online diagnostic 
and leacnine nid for radiologists, A 
snbstnniial dement of this project is 
concerned with ensuring that tne user 
inlutface is correct;, tlj^t. Ihni (he 






A secondary-school student, discussing his reactions to using a computer In his 
English lessons, with Professor Edmonds. 


system is useful in practice. Again, this 
will involve trials with radiologists 
using possible systems that have been 
prototyped or simulated, so that the 
reactions to a real system can be 
assessed. Further funding for this im- 
portant project is to be provided by the 
Department of Health and Social Ser- 
vices. 

As mentioned above, when con- 
sidering human needs in relation to 
computer systems, we find that certain 
basic enpabilities are required but not 
readily available. One very significant 
such capability is that of being able to 
show things to computers, that is, 
computer vision. The Leicester group 
lb investigating methods for "oiscus- 
sing” images with computers and con- 
sequently achieving thia capability. 


Part of this work involves giving the 
computer the best possibility of ex- 
trectine information from images auto- 
niaticnlly. Tlic discussion cun inus be at 
a reasonably high level. Several pro- 
jects, led by Dr Abdullah Hashim. are 
working on this problem. The projects 
are mostly aimed at real applications, 
often trying to solve problems in an 
industrial environment. A large library 
of known image processing routines 
has been developed to assess the 
viability of a project and guide the 
researcher towards the best approach 
to a solution. 

Leicester has many firms involved in 
handling textile materials, both in 
production '(particularly knitting) and 
making up into garments. Our team 
obtained information from a local 
knitting firm, William Baker Limited, 
the Polytechnic's own textile depart- 
ment and the textile research associa- 
tion, HATRA, and has developed this 
work with funding from the S£RC. 

Defects are common in textile pro- 
duction trecouse of the complexity of 
the machinery and the high production 
.speeds used. Generally a sample of 
fabric is inspected to assess quality and 
only higher quality material is given 
intJ per cent inspection, where the cost 
of mokliig detective items is high. 
Marlin Lefley is aiming to use tac 
computer to carryout inspection via a 
standard image, such as that seen by a 
television camera, to detect and clas- 
sify defects. This approach has the 
advantage over other methods of auto- 
matic inspection of being able to 
inieqiret an image in much t(ie same 
way ns a human being does. Since, 
ultimaiely, defects will be found visual- 
ly by consumers, this method has a 
certain aesthetic appeal: it matches the 
means by which the consumer will 
Ju^e the fabric. 

Preliminary research with plain fab- 
rics has yielded encouraging results 
and work is also being carried out on 
(he inspection of patterned materials. 
U IS honed that by next year a general 
defect detector and classiller working 
at the limits of present technology will 
nave been, developed leading to the 
development of a production maclilne 
capable of the continual inspection of 
textile material. . .. 

In the next few years ah imppj;iqqt 


aspect of the group's work is likely to 
be in the prototyping of future systems. 
Most of tW work oftlte group, includ- 
ing that referred to above, is being 
brought together to ensure the capa- 
bility of providing realistic simulations 
of the very advanced computer systems 
that the current government initmtives 
are aiming to jsroduce. Bec.'uise these 
systems will often be highly interactive 
and used by a wide range of people, 
most of whom will not oc computer 
experts, the issues arising from the 
human factors wilt be crucial to their 
success. 

A very clever medical aid system, (or 
example, that ,i doctor cannot use is 
itself quite useless. The method that 
will be used to tackle the problem will 
be to arrange for potential users - 
doctors, for example - to use the 
simulations. The evaluation team, led 
by Dr Peter Innocent, will use a vvide 
vflriety of qualit.itive and quantitative 
measures to assess usefulness. In this 
way the design of these systems can be 
based on hard evidence about the re- 
quired characteristics ratherthanon the 

musinss of computer experts, who 
often have u very special and atypical 
view of what makes a good computer 
system. 

Ernest Edmonds 

Ernest Edmontls is Director of iht 
Human-Computer Interface Unit <u 
Leicester Polytechnic- 
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Literary 

revolution 

English Reformation Literature! the 
Tudor origins of the Protestant 
tradition 
by John N- King 

Princeton University Press, £28.00 
ISBN069106S020 

Ltterslure in Protestant England 1560- 
1660 

by Also SInfleld 
Croom Helm, £11.95 
ISBN 07099 2367 8 


John King's foscinating book is the first 
detailed study of English literature of 
the reign of Edward VI. King argues 


facing the protestant humanist. 

Alan Sinfield’s book is disappointing 
in this company, it does not pretend to 
be u work of scholarship: it is an essay 
on the different ways in which litera- 
ture of the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries incoiporatcs. 
examines, and sometimes exposes and 
rejects the coiuradiclions inherent in 
protestant theology. This limited aim is 
not in itself an objection: Sinfield's 
brevity and clarity (with the exception 
of some overworked phrases like 
‘‘cultural dislocation”) could well be 
imitated by other critics. Bui the 
nature of tne argument and the evi- 
dence adduced in its support leave a 
good deal to be desired. 

Sinfield starts from the premise that 
literary critics, unlike historians, mis- 
understand the nature ofprotestantism 
and have given undue emphasis to the 
Erasminn Kind of Christian humnnism, 
bcctiuse it is more benign and rational 
than the dominant Olvinist ortho- 


This is important: but it would 
not. in itself, warrant the description 
“epoch-making" which has been 
somewhat uncritically bestowed upon 
Fcbvrc’s book in u standard uib- 
liogrnphy. W. G. Moore. J. Platiaril 
and (in an earlier study) Lcfrunc 
himself had already emufiasized the 
close links between Raoelais's reli- 


gious thoiighl and ideas current in 
the early Reronn^tion period. Since 
1942, two major studies have 
appeared which cast much more light 
on Rabelais's religion: M ScrcccTi's 
L\*van^Hisme tie Rabelais (1959) and 
A. J. Krailsheimcr's Rabelais ami the 
Friwii’«crt/J5 (1%3). The two scholars 
hold divergent views, hut neither of 
them feels it necessary to pay any- 
thing more than passing ,'Utention io 
Febvre. Krailsheimcr praises his pre- 
decessor's contribution hut argues 
that Lefranc's arguments were not 
really worthy of such painstaking re- 
'fulation. 


that this lileroture is unduly neglected 
by modern readers because of the 
continuing influence of late Eli- 
zatohan canons of taste, vet, as he 
ri^dy insists, it was the autnors of the 
Rud century who established the pro- 
teslanl literary tradition that persisted 
to the Restoration and beyond. 

King suggests that his book may be 
seen as a kind of preliminary volume to 
Barbara Lewalski's Protestant Poetics 
and the 5ei'e/t/ee/tr/i-Centu^ Religious 
Lyric (1979), while admitting that her 
subje« matter, devotional poetry, is 
very different from the public, prop- 
a^ndist, “gospelling” literature of the 
Rud-sixleenth century. A closer paral- 
lel would seem to be William Halier's 
Foxe's Book of Martyrs and the Elect 
Nation (1963), though again Haller's 
emphasis is on the seventeenth-century 
development of Foxe's protestant iii- 
teipretalion of history. King's book is 
invaluBbie in concentrating on the 
literary history of the years 1547-1553, 

8 brief but extraorclinary period of 
literary expansion comparable to that 
of the 1640s. 

The first part examines the antece- 
dents of reformation literature and the 
immediate conditions that allowed it to 
flourish: the “prolestantizing” of Eras- 
mus; the great influence of John Bole's 
Misgf of Both Churches (written in 
exile at the end of Henry Vlll's reign); 
the crucial decree of July 31 , 1547 that 
authorized the universal reading and 
mterpretation of the Bible and related 
writings: the freedom of the press 
made possible under Edward 
Seymour, Protector Somerset: the cor- 
tnponding rapid increase in publica- 
tion; the appearance of provincial 
presses (notably at Ipswich, important 
tor its connexions with Antwerp); the 
patronage exercised by leading protes- 
tarn laymen (especially Seymour). 

Tbe books at the centre of this 
literary revolution were those ordered 
to be used in every parish church: the 
Oreal Bible, Cranmer's Book of 
Homilies and Book of (Common 
Prayer, and Erasmus's Paraphrases 
(the last given a suitably protestant 
colouring). Cramner's importance has 
^ways been recognized, but King 
mterestingly concentrates on his 
l^ok-Di^lng art”. He discusses the 
l^uence not only of the printed word 
but also of iconography: there is an 
client account of the mythologizing 
of Edward as the pious protestant 
the bearer of the Sword and the 
k. It was essential for propagan- 
disis to free traditional religious and 
pohhul images from their catholic 
Ksociations and to establish protestant 
on« in their place. Hence King argues 
|UBt '*tbe problem of discriminating 
between true and false images fur- 
nishu the comprehensive pattern of 
Kefonnatlon literature*’, 
tn the second part King explores the 
WBracterfstlc forms of reformation 
Ujerature - gospelling poetry, drama, 
Sj prophecy, satire - and pro- 
detailed analyses of the work of 
important authors, especially 
^bert Crowley and William Baldwin. 
‘ jupst interesting sections arc those 
oBluwin’s commex satirical fable, 
oewore the Cat, and Cawley's editor- 
fu ^‘bierpretation of Piers Plowman 
^ the Ugnt of Bale's Image of Both 


J*!!® K Krailsheimer's judgment amply 

years ago, but IS it true now? Sinfield hi^Iighls the rather limited value 
knows the importance of Lewalski s vvmch Febvre's study now has for the 
eontributions to this subject : in Pjota- Rabelais specialist - a topic on which 
tant Poetics she wnies, Beatrice Gottlieb is understandably 

necessary now to ygue that the Iheolo- in^pi introdiictinn. His com- 
ment fails to do justice, however, to 
the wider value of Febvre's book. 


f ;icol tenor of the English Church in the 
ate sixteenth and early sevenieentli 
centuries was firmly Protestant, even 
Calvinist.” Sinfield 5 not ns original as 
he thinks in emphasizing the centrality 
of Ciiivinism. 

Further, he is wrong obout the 
process by which Calvinism lost 
ground. According to him, “it col- 
lapsed under the weight of its own 
contradictions”; “the break up of the 
fragile protestant ideological hege- 
mony” was caused by the secularist 
tendencies which its own contradic- 
tions provoked. The matter is much 
more complicated than this. The Armi- 
nian revolt against Calvinism began to 
take hold in England in the 1640s. 
especially at Cambridge, but it was not 
secularism that came to the fore: it was 
the ration.'ilist, “benign” Christianity 
of the lalitudinnrians that became 
dominant in the 1660s. This Anglican 
version of Christianity (seen by its 
proinutcrs as a return to the true 
religion from which neo^Aiigustmian 
Calvinism was an aberratiorOTBur-Jirtt- 
as riddled with contradictions as the 
Calvinism it displaced . but it survived a 
long time none the less. Sinfield gives 


Many of Lefranc's arguments are 
simplistic: but they are inspired by 
an error which Febvre, as a profes- 


Ihe false impression in his sweeping 
concluding chapter. ''Tlie reformation 
and secular society”, that by the end of 


the century Christianity was drastically 
weakened. 

Tlie literary critical parts of the book 
vary in quality. There is a good chapter 
on “Providence and tragedy", and a 
number of interesting comments on 
Sidney, but there is also much that is 
bona) (in the treatment of heroism in 
Milton and Jacobean tragedy, for ex- 
ample). The account of the ciintlicl 
between puritunism and humanism is 
very much oversimplified, and in the 
case of Spenser simply wrong; it In- 
cludes tlie obsurd statement that by the 
end of Book VI of The Faerie Qtieene 
Spenser “is disillusioned with both 
religion and humanism’\ • 

Isabel Rivers 

Isabel Rivers Is lecturer in English at the 
Unh'ersily of Leicester. 


Historical 

psychology 

The Problem of Unbelief in the 
Sixteenth Century: (he religion of 
Rabelais 

by Luden Febvre 
translated by Beatrice GotUleb 
Harvard University Press, £28.00 
ISBN 0 674 70825 3 


sional historian, regards as “the 
worst of all sins, the sin which can- 
not be forgiven - anachronism”. Feb- 
vre's impatience with his opponent 
often leads him to ridicule his argu- 
ments in a way which goes beyond 
the bounds of normal scholarly de- 
corum. but it is a salutary experience 
for any one concerned with the liter- 
ature and thought of the past to 
watch Febvre expose the many ways 
in which anachronism can distort our 
judgments. Religious practices pose a 

f iarticular problem since they chnnge 
rom one period to another. Taste in 
jokes is also variable: jests which 
would be frowned on after the Coun- 
cil of Trent were perfectly acceptable 
before it. 

Even nil appurcntly dear word like 
“atheist” is misleading: Febvre shows 
Tltlirh Mll■..hanl^iw^ nhout.btf ffln- 
troversialists of all opiniuns allO lWWi“ 
as a supreme insult, rather as “com- 
munist'* is still used in some circles 
today. Even when it is used in a 
more precise sense, it can still mis- 
lead us because slxteemh-eentury 
modes of thought were not the same 
as ours. Du Perron’s assertion tliat 
Luther was an atheist strikes us as 
absurd: but. in sixteenth-century 
terms, it was not. Theologians 
trained in the school of Tubal 
Holophernes fell that h was perfectly 
legitimate lo make deductions from 
an opponent’s statcmenls and to hold 
him responsible for (he conclusions 
as well as the premiss. This is why 
Postel felt justified in accusing Robe- 
lais of atneism: protesiantism in- 
duced people to question traditional 
beliefs; Rabelais had links with the 
Reformers; ergo Rabelais was an 
atheist . . . 

Febvre is obviously influenced 
here by L6vy-BrQhl's study of primi- 
tive thought. This is why he reminds 
us that “each civilization has its own 
mental tools” and warns us that, “as 
far as the men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury are concerned, neither their 
reasoning nor their requirements for 
proof were the same as ours”. 

It is here (hat the real value of bis 
book lies. He demonstrates, especial- 
ly in the final third of his study, that 
the sixteenth centu^ was incapable 
of conceiving a scientifically based 
atheism of the kind attributed to 
Rabelais by Lefranc. In doing so, he 
analyses the mentality of me six- 
teenth-century Frenchman in a way 
which is wholly typical of the 
Annales school of history, which, 
together with Marc Bloch, he was 
largely responsible for founding. He 
examines the extent to which reli- 


=rr-i 1 nf'/j. nmhlSmr bIous practices dominated the waking 

This IS a JvF w^^^^ hours of Rabelais’s contemporaries, 

flfe I incroyance au XVr siicle, whl religion influenced 


r/iarcAer 


."J ® prophecy or the Ke- 

,5J™®bon . King distinguishes between 
Rbi- manner of writers like 

pialv Crowley, who denigrate 
the humanist 
^^thtes of Baldwin; given the im- 
[2^^ of this distinction, if is a pity 
M ne does not devote more space to 
lUerary and theological problems 


first appeared in 1942. 

Febvre's aim was to rofote 
Lefranc, who had argued (in 1^*-) 
that Rabelais was an aiheij. and 
that he was recognized m such by nis 
contemporaries. French histo- 
rian has little ditfiwlty 
strating that the rehgtous beliefa ^ 
.-ji. ^ nak*iflie'jE Slants are 


Moral 
confusion 

The World's Perspective: John 
Webster and the jacobenn drama 
by Lee Bliss 

Harvester Press, £22.50 
(SBNO 7108 0505 S 

Recent criticism of John Webster 
.mostly rejects Edwardian views of the 
dramatist as “Tussaud laureate” or as h 
writer of "broken-backed*' traj;cdies in 
favour of an awareness of him ns an 
alert and self-conscious manipulator of 
ironies and shifting perspectives, 
whose play-worlds deflate heroes and 
the notion of heroism. Lee Bliss's 7*/ie 
World's Perspective: John Webster anti 
the Jacobean drama is the l.iiest enn- 
iribulion to this tradition. 

Her interest is in Webster's "art of 
distance”, in his use of the ambiguous 
figure of the comnientator-intnguer, 
and in the interaction of this character 
and the world which refuses to conform 
to his belief. She sketches a back- 
ground (or such Websterian creations 
ns Bosolu and FHamincn by examining 
other contemporary examples of ironic 
tragedy and tragicomedy. This ccntriil 
emphasis on detached commentators, 
although not new, emphasizes that 
Webster is not himself morally con- 
fused but is rather dramatizing the 
moral confusion of (he world he de- 
picts; Flaniineo and Cornelia for inst- 
ance, mean quite different things by 
the morol terms they use. However 
Bliss's concentration on these figures 
Joes |>roduce some strange readings of 
the plays. The Duchess ofMalfi , who is 
at (nc centre of the only relationships in 
the play based on love and tenderness, 
is seen as a “foolish heroine" who is all 
too “like her brothers”; a reading 
which is not neutral but accepts a 
viilains'-cye view of the central experi- 


deduce anything f *‘'*RSis’^ 
studvina ms novels, that RaMiaiss 
own reugious beliefs were eminently 


ence. Bliss does not perhaps disting- 
uish sharply enough between the tech- 
niques or tne two tragedies, between 


ite her concentration on iro 
nies, bliss is perhaps not prepared to 
accept the full extent or Webster's 
agnosticism. In The White Devil she 
fails to establish how we are meant to 
interpret the murderer FInmineo's 
claim thill there is some *' goodness'' in 
his death, and she sees the final scene 
as a “traditional reassuring coda”, ii 
view which does not take account of its 
equation of "authority*' wtili violence, 
and the attempts made by both Fla- 
mineo and LoJovico to insist that the 
young prince Giovanni is not Free from 
moral blame. Her account of the 
ending of The Duchess of Malft, too. 
perhaps places insufficient weight on 
the irony by which Qosola revenges on 
others a murder that he himself coni- 
nrilted, and her view of the last mo- 
ments would perhaps he iiindified by a 
reminder that the child who seems to 
symbolize the reestablishment of order 
is not in fact the true heir to the 
dukedom. 

Bliss rightly emphasizes die mixed 
modes in Webster’s pfays as one keyjo 
(heir manipulation of ironies; The 
Duchess of Malfi, for instance, is seen 
as “enclosing comedy within tragedy”. 
Her description of this collision of 
genres, however, is sometimes he,ivy- 
handed. It is illuminating to see ele- 
ments of city comedy in The White 
Devil, but in sec the play inhabiting 
“the world of farce run mad” is surely 
to overstate. Webster's own nuKking 
suggestions of generic categories - the 
use of "conileal" in The Devil’s Law- 
case, (he sinister use of laugtiler in (he 
two tragedies - are puzzlingly neg- 
lected. 

Lee Bliss's book is perhaps too long, 
and it has been rather overtaken by 
recent work on Webster's context by 
Nicholas Brooke. M. C. BradbrooK 
and others. Slill. it is a useful attempt 
to place Webster in his period, and to 
reemphasize that, far from being a 
maverick genius directed towards 
chaos, he shares the desires of many of 
his contemporaries to dramatize a 
world where simple certainties, about 
how to live or how to write plays, were 
in collapse. 


the complete relativism of 7Via White 
Devil ond The Duchess of Malfi, where 
nareative and imagery suyesit_d»it_ 

slippery concepts. 


Jacqueline Pearson 


The Rise and Fall of British India 

IniperiallsDi la ioeqiuliiy 
KARL DB SGHWEINITZ )R. 

Tbis book ii ■ snidy of ifflperlalism ua coercive reladonsbJp between polib'calJy 
and economically eniogeo locfetiei, and of the wayi in which It differs from the 
coercions dut in any event are the consequences of a world of scarce rewurcei. 
Professor de Scbweuiitz takes as a spectoc case study the reistionihlp between 
England and India, from the early seventeenth century to Indian independence. 

288 pages 

Hirdbick 0416335306 £13.50 Paperback 0416 335403 £6.95 

Third Fdwon 

The Ideal City 

And its srchitectuial evolution in Europe 
HELEN ROSENAU 

In dw study Dr Rosenau traces the progreM of the concept of an ‘ideal city* from 


sincere. 


the way in which religion influenced 
man's life from the cradle io the 
grave, and (he habits of thought and 
feeling which restricted the progress 
of unoelief in the Renaissance. For 
this reason, Febvre's study is best 
regarded not as a now out-dated 
study of Rabelais's religion, but as 
a seminal work on historical 
psycholo gy. 

Jamw Supple 

James Supple Is lecturer in French at the 
University of St Andrews. 


social conaiderauoni. hhe goei on to discuss the resultant nmetecath-ceoiury 
ideal planning, when the idea of locUl bettennem was approached with a 
apeciu and conscious aim. 

Since the aecond edition of the book was published In 1974, there has been a 
significant shift in profesalonal approaches to archjiecnire and planning, a ahift 
wnJbh Dr Rosenau has taken into account in revising the book. 

176 Hges, plus 32 pages of plates 

Hmdback B 416 32850 4 CI4.9S 

Heart and Mind 

The vtriedea of moral experience 
MARY MJDGLEV 

In ihJs collection of essays, sU revised for this volume, Mary Midglm the author 
of Bmu and Man, addresses herself to the problems of moral philosophy and 
psychology. In eiamlning ihe way in which we think of oucaelvcs and the way 
this affects our lives Heart and Mind adopts an interdisciplinary afiproach to 
lUuBtcate that the facts of modem piycholon must be accommodiicd in theories 
of ethics. Vritteo in a jatgon-rree style, the book should be accessible lo the 
genera] literate reader as well as academic philosophen and psychologists. 

192 pages 

Paperback 0 41614430 5 £3.95 

Social-Costive Development 
in Context 

Edited by PBUCESIMA C. SERAFICA 
The rcladonahip between the cognitive and social spheres of human functioning 
and their context have long been regarded by social and behaviorri acientiaiaas i 
ceniia] iheorctical lame. A number of emplncol studies Imve further elucidated 
the nature of this relarionihip but no aitenipi has been made to picacoc a 
coherent piccure of Che research and developments in this increasingly pogi^ 


■rea of iiudy. The iimies covered in this book fill (he gap admirably, ^cy 
present ■ view of the developiitenc of aspwis of the self and self-other relations, 
and how these two lines of devetopmeni interact within a given cooicxt. 


Paperback 


296 pages 
0 416 35740 7 


METHUEN 

1 1 New Fetter LaiM, London EG4P 4CE 
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lectures comes (o abandon this view in 
favour of the disinterested judgment of. 
the spectator. All thought for Arendl; 
involves the conception of n spectator 


can be gleaned from the fectures. Hi 
HhkB ■■ sees this view as forming the most' 

mature state in the dcveT<^ment of 
M Arcndi's philosophy. Previously 

ArcnJl hud seen a role for i^udgmenl in' 
1 • the activity of politics, out in the 

Im/I O 1^1 QT • lectures comes to abandon this view in 

•L T JLnjnkAA JIK favour of the disinterested judgment of 

the spectator. All thought for Arendl 
/vf* involves the conception of a spectator 

vX for whom ideally a processof reasoning 

makes sense; here we have the basis for 
^1^^ ^ shared measure of worth. But this 

F ri ^ O £ I Cl shared measure is effective only retros- 

**'*‘*‘^ V*. pectively;lhus, byimplication, nothing 

Lectures on Kniifs Political Philosophy "“If f 

. H ' only in the light of history are some of 

Wtion«/ «peri.nc« 
^lled by R.n.ld Beimr vindieaied. The faris Coitinu.ie, the 

ft” rising in the Warsaw Ghetto, and the 

ISBN 0 7108 0449 0 i9S^Iungarian uprising are three such 

Hannah Arendt seems something of a which stand-out for Arendt. 

lone figure in the recent history of Wlthoulqueslroningtheworthpfthese 
philosophy and political thought. Of 


can be gleaned from the fectures. He and the other two virtues ensure that! 
sees thS view as forming the most' hisisthoroughlyandconsistentlyso.ini 
mature state in the development of the last resort I would pass the samel 
Arcndi's philosophy. Previously judgment on Rosen's book; Its riMurj 
ArcnJl had seen a role for j^udgmeni in' anaoriginality will ensure that it will be ; 
the activity of politics, out in the sludieo by all who are interested in 


Hegel, but, 1 believe, the argument! 
must be rejected. 

Rosen claims that the dialectic is not 
a method which can be applied in 
isolation: it is an asoect oi Heeel's 


forwhomideallyaprocessofrensoningi isolation; it is an aspect of Heul's 
makes sense; here we have the basis for Idealism and so only makes sense wien | 
a shared measure of worth. But this taken in the context of the whole' 
sharedmeasureiseffectiveonlyretros-, system. For Hegel insisted that the 
pective]y;thu5, byimplication, nothing truth is the whole, the system itself; 
in politics makes full sense at Che time, f 
only in the liehl of history are some of i 


German Jewish origin she, along with a 
number of other mgitives from Naz- 


ism. made her name in the United judgment inighl_ be usefully 

States with her writings on philosophy suijpwuujnled consideration of 
and politics. Allhoiigli a sitideni of Aristotle s vie\w on prudence; yet 
Karl Jaspers at Hcrdelbere, and a another Mssibilily is that Ihw be 
sub.scqticni lifelong friend ofthat emi- reinforced by an evaluation of Karst’s 
neni psychologist and philosopher, she concept of the moral politician. Unlike 
was tne adherent of no school or creed. *? appears to haw seen the 

As with Nietzsche (with whom she has onngcr of encouraging a hiatus be- 
sonie affinities) her work defies nil sound judgment and active 

rigid and clear categorization. Because (unlike Heael and 

of this individuality and multiformity later Arendt^ of Minerva 


in politics makes full sense at the time, f hence only wlwn the sratem has been 
only in the lig ht of history are some of i grasjred and understood has truth been 
our (more exceptibhal) experiences attained. As the criterion of (ruth is the 
vindicated. The Paris Commune, the system itself, only someone who has 
rising in the Warsaw Ghetto, and the reached that culminating point is in a 
i9S^Iungarian uprising are three such position to judge its rationality. No 
instances which stand out for Arendt. external criticism is possible. Hence 
Withoulquestioningtheworthofthese the system must be accepted or re- 
experiences, Belner wisely distances jecteanib/oc. Method ana content are 
himself from Arendt’s conclusion. He mseparable so nothing can be salvaged • 
sug^sts that Arendt 's reflections on from the wreck; there can be no 
political judgment might be usefully “materialist" dialectic, 
supplenicnlcd by a consideration of' The attack begins by an assault on . 
Aristotle's views on prudence; yeti the notion of 'immanent critique",, 
another possibilily is that they be- Herel's way of dealing with previous 
reinforced by an evaluation of Kant’s pbiTosophies. If this were a method, 
concept of the moral politician. Unlike external to those philosophies, then it 
Arendt Kant appears to have seen the would be right to ask for its justifica- 
danger of encouraging a hiatus be- tion. But Hegel meant that the only 
iwcen sound Judgment and active way to criticize a philosophy was by its 
politics. For Kant (unlike Hccel and own standards, not by anything im- 
ihc later Arendt^ the owl of Minerva ported from the outside. Hence (he 
nw well take flight before dusk. method is one of taking a doctrine 
'nie tone of Beiner's essay is, like- seriously and of pushing its arguments 



Arcndi's work has aroused n wide before dusk. nieinoa is one ot taking a doctrine 

interest, both popular and academic, **)ne of Beiner’s essay is, like- seriously and of pushing its arguments 

which has shown no signs of abating that orthe lectures, pessimistic. Thisis- to their limits, at which point tne errors 
since her death in 1975. This book °ot of keeping with Kant's critical' andinconsistenciesbegintoemerge. A 
dealing with Arendt’s thoughts on her exercise. Although predisposed to consequence of "immanent critique" is 
fitllnui ftili9<in nF irnniaehftro Kiint ic melancholy Kant leavens his forebod- “determinate neeation". Its emolov- 


fellow citizen of Konigsberg. Kant, is pelftncholy Kant leavens his forebod- 
teslimony to this continuing interest, jng find doubt with a strong measure of 
Thflre pr« three Hrmensinne tn Mik nOpc. Those weddcd tO the analytical 


;i:| 


work, each raising distinct perspectives **7“ of philtwphy m^ay find little to 
and problems. The first of the dimen- ‘bem in Arendt’s spirited and 

sioDS is that of the lectures as an aspect eclectic approach, but those prepared 
of Arendr's own philosophy. Ronald ° tbeir hrmzons to a more 

Beiner suggests Inat fhe'lTCtures be (and frMfc) style of phllowph^ 

regarded as the preparatory version of fmd much In (his book which is 
Arendt’s study of “judgment" which iduniinaling. 

was to follow her studies on 'Mhinking" ZZ , 

and “willing" In her projected trilogy Howard WilUfttllfi 

on The Life of Mind. And thw are no — ^ :: r 

doubt a valuable source to add to the fioyvard WilUanu is teeturer'in political 
first two volumes already edited and theory at University . College, Abery- 
published by Mary McCarthy, The shwik. 

JwVW,4W*ft'M4Mr„ft.>ll vOllWClUa MIC <U|JICWi '' 

. eti^h^^tlc interpretive essay loir-' 

editor which presents an assessment of 

, Arendt'a irealment'of judgment. Jfi ^ ^ 

-The lectures reveal Arendt to be fll$II^X*Flf* 
acutely interested in ju^ng as ibe vT*"* . ^ 

aspect of our a)anltive fac^ltfes Which „ ^ 

is best suited to dealfngwilh the issues Hc^’s pialectk and Ua Crltldun . 

ofpolltics.Here Arehmseosludgingaa! Iv Michael Rbeen 

awhoUy contemplative wtjvitycaii%d .QmibridgeUniveislty Press, '£17.50 


external to those philosophies, then it ment of a society. The inadequacies’ 
would be riglit to ask for its justifica- within a particular form of life give riso 
tion. But Hegel meant that the only to a new form to replace the old andl 
way to cniiclze a philosophy was by its solve its problems. This process is not 
own standards, not by anything im- without a human cost, as Hegel's 
ported from the outside. Hence the discussion of the fate of Socrates 
method is one of taking a doctrine shows. Such development is internal to 
senousty and of pushing its arguments the society, not imposed on by any 
to ^eir Iinuts, at which point tne errors outside force. The same process occurs 
andmconsistenciesbegintoemerge.A in both science and philosophy, and, 
consequence of "Immanent critique" is Hegel's writings can 'be seen as the 
“deteipiinate negation . Its employ-, traaiig of this process to its culmina- 
niem does not lead to a bare rejection tion in his own system. Rationality 
of the previous philtuophy, out its emerges from the material, it is not 
aufliebung or "sublation , the impost from without. Here we reach 
attainment of a better position which “Absolute Idealism’' which we may 
mrorporates what was good in the well wish to reject, 
old. In philosophy at least negation Singer's book forms an ideal Intro- 
is deteimmaM in that the only.way of duction to Hegel; to have made so 
refuting a viw is by the provision of a much clear in ninety pages is a remark- 
better one. The evidence for this is,, able feat. Also, as 1 have argued, It 
*bo history of philosophy constitutes a foil to the much denser 


'*Lady of the Lake” by E. L, Click, an Illustration foom “Onute Ptetorisl 
Calllpaphy” by E. A. Lupfer (Conatable, £2.40), 

ment of a society. The inadequacies’ already there" these aspects of Kteri:^ 


Hegel thinks, the history of philosophy 
itself. We do not begin each time with a 
clean slate but bulld^on the work of our 


gaard's life's work. 

Hannay divides the texts into four 
groups wnich he proceeds to expound 
and criticize in turn: the aestluae and 
pseudonymous works, such as Eltherl 
Or, the oialectical works, such as Poinf. 
of View, the Fi-agments and the Poal- 
script-, the psychological Works luch u 
The Concept of Dread ami The Siek‘ 
ness Unto ' Death', and . the non- 
pseudonymous, moralizing, “rsligious 
productions”.- In these four sections 
the interested reader will find careful- 
and profound critical exegesis of a 

S eat many fomiliar Klerkegaardian' 
ernes, such as the three stages (or 
levels) of life, the teieloglcai suspen- 
sion of the ethical and the subjectivity 
of truth, which the author strives to 

B iftray as essentially interdependent. 
B will also find that at seireral crucial 


arguments of Rosen. However, the' points Hannay translates Kiekegaard's 


m cast for 
dialectic 

Head’s pialectliG ^ Ita Crltldsui 


fngwilh the issues S*^^^*?*^??**® * 
nmseosludgingas! Michael Rbqen 
ive activity cairad .QimbridgeUnivei 


^mbridge UniveisUy Press, '£17.50 


. OSil by the dialAterested specUtOri Ini ISBN0521244846 • ' - 
. wr view jrtqperiy, fdmwd 

, dlstlngirish themsejyea by their com-: * 

mttnIceMlw and uiriw and she-. m 

. aj^s .wItH Kant (hat judgment b g- 

■«.?' R«l!tised. ndt KiS ri , 


nuauii rejeus the doctrines of Im- ■■ — , 

^.:^tiort.iiHe;.m: ^'Is the cldm that . ■- -■ ' • ■ • 

^ POaitivc Anthony Mahser is professor of phh 

appean (hat Hegel’s dialectic is self- ^ 

supporting In an unacceptable. 

sense,... If the two doctrines were 'w « **• 

~ logical thcn.it would appear that they I fTI tlFIGI li O 
needed to he establish^ independent- XXlXIXXfkSXXXfih 
, ly. But to treat them in this way Is to J- ^ 

take them abstractly. Indeed, this is (he 

result of Rosen's View of the 5ctewce of fJxUCF 

'Logic,' he takes it to be (he develoiH 


ably to the clarification and uoder- 
standing of difficult philosophical writ- 
ing. Throu^iout the book as a whole 
Hannay attempts to link Herkegaard's 
ducussions with many European phUo- 


political philoBophy. • sinw •• Arendt , he has 'been intetpret^;' ^bm the 

reomentwhenVsobnaflerbisdeatb.liis 
philosophy Kant did notf folfoweis split into a left and a right 
j even those who claimed to be his 

i« followers have differed about b|s doc- 

On® of main . features of 
debates has been a quarrel about 
unique source for a view of history] the' nature of the 

out li»t dignity, Troe pbllticSTp^^ 


Logic,' he takes it to be the devqlm^ 
meqt of pure thought independently of 
an^facfer’The Logic takes plate in the 
putified 6elf-transparency of the .ele- 
ment iof Thought 

Certainly the 5ctoice of Logic 
-apiredis highly abstract, nowhere niore 
so mao at hs b'e^nnlng with “belng'v. 
• Which.. appears to support Rosen’s 


order 


Kfetkegaard ' of Wttgen 

hy Ai— <eirHanni|y ' . kegaaroai 

Routledge&KeganPaul, £14.95 thmkerof 
ISBN071009J907 i gtenllon I 

• KJ.erkegaai 

That a volume oo Kierkegaard should ness" Q 
appear iu a series which already in- cendence" 
dudes works on philosdphert such as limitations 


Kant (and most orij^ally to Kants 
ethical system),' Feuerbach, Marx and 
others. Of spedal interest is the 
attempt to relate Kierkeua^ to Hegel 
and Hegelianbm where he discovers t 
surprising degree of affinity between 
the two. Alsolnteresting is bis attempt . 
to relate Kierkegaard’s tmnking to that 
of Vfittgensteln, who describe Kier- 
kegaard as *'lv far the most profound 
thmker of the last century". He draws 
attention to the similarTtles between 


followers fiave differed about b|s doc- P«ople are it 
k {- trines. One of the main features of ownthought. 

h is fw A^dl the( these debates has been a quarrel about is" leads nat 


attention to the similarities betwew 
KJ.erkegaard's views on the ’’unwordlv 
ness" Qod's revelation, the "irans- 
cendence" of ethics, ono the severe 
limitations Inherent in a language 
framed to reflect and communicate 
empirical itates of afiairs, and some of 
those expressed WlRgensteiii in ti>« 


able to commence their 


hli work and 
academics? 


d.ubn.»i, UR. 

nol”. Neither beii« nor not-ffi m 

cflieonrifte In rUai uriic *Mytofla,suchesCpncliidlng Unscien- 


Traaatus, Finally, inahy will be sw* 

being tau^t by prised to read of Kierkegaard’s lete- 
vance for politics and society, in view 


M***aej Rosen has made an minor- adequate catemda to deal witff tte, X 
oitf Iwt dignity, Tnie political ji^Uoso- tant' contribution to Ihis topic bv his complexity offoe actual world* mbra J^f^^^^plL.FhUosophfcal- Pn^- 
SL5; detailed e»lSna".io“l!f'fhM urefeedeURdeS “* 


hose un- of his reputation as a fenati^ atomis- 
titlesfor tic individualist. 

Unsclen- Klerkega^ studies in Eiiglisb faai^ 




e arguments »e npeaea. i qe aeveiopi 
as wml as an Place in classical 0 
vvhich diffei' .i®^i ncgel seldom refe 


m classical Greece. In the 
I seldom refers ' to . actual' 


mena ^or, os rroressor. Hannay sub- 
gestSj Philosophical Crurnbs), and 
aitherlOr. His texts are mixturu' of 
rearonlng, .ane^te.s . and parables; 


been enlarged and enhanced Iw thjs 
sug- book. The main critical qUestioo is 
and whether the author has merely mu.o 
M of explicit order, proigressloii and system 
bleii' v^i^ 'wtere 'implicit In the tex®. " 
iour, whether he has o ccasionally tended to 
fife, imjfosb' thlu'e'^m Without. Many. 1 
1 re- suspect Will assent to the latter, Sluir 


- 'i.;eis8iy .dii .hbt6^ .s^d TergetiiM^PeiKe, •: aite'mni:| 
.:,1)UUfuufflcTenttoT0gbrd tnelehUirtHas rrhe%li 

atf r'fliftharihitltrA''>FiWAFnfenl . inf. fh*'- 


leclic, JHo ’ dohdudes' ihnt this-; .Piaut biit it 

fjnpi-failsvasihuri .all similar ohbs^.',:.AC^ 

» glalectic Is jnextricabiy linked fo philosophy^ not one 


chapter;winoh|disiciis8est! 
refldetive judgment is one importaht: phil^phlcal ':lnterpreti 
key tQ . uriderstnnding his yfew on :iworthyofstudyinltsQwn 
pphtia, but she is mistaken In suggest- turns (b the' main ' ' 
ing this represents the most convincihe. attack. :However 


pasH or aii.(ms;not a fevy inteTpretera 
.. have speculated on.hls tani^. Cieiiaib- 

' >SL 'Kierkegaard’s' 

.proolBious literary DroarammA ntH Wm. 


.prodigious litt 
possess "a gt< 
auidtu fippeal 


' Ing this represents the most convindhg. ettpeki [However, 
aispcct of hispolititxil philosophy, ‘^'ig .UltiDn'diely dUmiit 
equally ns convinciriion iha topii^ of! Hdgeliiilii dlaleeilc' 
justice, freedom, resistance ahcTpeoce - he does not take I 


rary programme did not 
qt.de^cdbuilHncoh- 

'■ i ■ . .--A - ' • 


what 'flKjerkegaa^ 'would have fell 
bound to ranimit hlnlself upon’’ (pegs 
148), -'An^y, it -is arguable, thnl 


too onedi .^..0ur. Author sbdly tizaticyi, 
M. the COnseoUctice has been Thisi 
i6rkegaBrd,bas^endl8fnls8eda8 sim'pUfit 


and eveii more convincing on the topics Conclusion, at (he end of (he 
of eomracttpid^riyanaihtef national tlmt Hegel' pd^ssed two oi 
law. It is perhaps Arendfa dislike for three “Gsrdinal phltoKphteal 
theideaofDroBresswhichpreveritsher heisriaorbus-andbriBinaLTl 


the idea of progress.which prevents her he is'rigorbuS'and bridi 
from seeing eye to eye with Kant pri' epithet may surprise th 
these points. < ‘ are Hegel With (no deni 


bit of sendee and Informed systema- 
tizatiqji, 

This is twdo meads tin Ihtfoductory 
simpli^tion of Klerkeuard for those 


from seeing eye to. eye with; Kant pri' 
these points. . < 

Beiner's main concern in hfs inlef-' 
pretive essay is the contemplative view 
of human existence and politics that. 

.1 i-.. » I .1 


exclbbed .i 
ll^bcs rite ( 
ipeks the 11 




as simpUticatton of Klerkeuard for those 

en;' laclongfamUiarityWlthtnetextsiHan- 

6k , nay's own style' Is ' lean, hard ana 
ke ecdnomical, and the result Is a tough* 
ep ,minded.-^ce -pf scholarship which 
an' makes formloable demands upon the 


reader. 
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BOOKS 

Rock 

types 

Allas ofigneous Rocks 
and Their Textures 

by W.S. MacKenzIe, C. H. Donaldson 
and C. Guildford 
Longman, £9.95 
ISBNO 582 50082 7 
Petrograpfayi an introduction 
tolheitudyofroclte In thin sections 
(second edition) 

by Howell Wililami, Francis J. 

Turaer and Charles M. Gilbert 
Freeman, £20.95 
ISBNO 7167 1376 3 


The most important reservation one 
is likely to have about a book of this 
type is that it is an uneasy compromise 
between being comprehensive and not 
going far enough, it has competitors 


lueous rocks, thanks to Mount St 
Helens and Etna, have been Mtting a 
considerable amount of public atten- 
doa recently, but it has to be confeued 


which cover the same fields at a more 
elementaiy level and are therefore 
more readily accessible to the non- 
specialist, while at the same time 
specialist volumes exist on each of the 
three main subject areas. It is, how- 
ever, an authoritative compromise and 
likely to be the best available within 
this limitation. 

kTg. Cox 

K. C. Cox is lecturer in petrology at the 
University of Oxford. 


Challenge 
of design 

Designing for Strength: principles 
and practical aspects of stress 


that they are not as popular as they analysis for engineers and studenU 
used to be. A hundred years ago, Peter Polak 

MacmilUn Press, £24.00 and £12.00 

Id niftkc it cIcbt thBt most of the vcovt n m wa 7 -i i o 

seoIOBSt’s bread and butter was to be ISBN 0 333 32674 L and 32676 8 


.oundin sediments, the microscopical There are good reasons for writiim a 
study of igneous rocks was a highly- book on designing for strength. The 


study Of Igneous rocks was a tiigtily- book on designing for strength. The 
d^lopeq and central geological disci- connexion between real-life problems 
pline. writingfromthepointofviewof and the material found in many 
the devotee it is thus a particular books on elasticity, strength and 
riessure to welcome the appearance of properties of materials, and the 
the Atlas of Igneous RoeJa and Their theory of structures, is often curious- 
Termrer, at a lime when the subject iy obscure to the student, and many 


needs a touch of encouragement. 


(end to regard the subjects as dull 


The book, which is already proving to difficult, confusing and tedious. The 


be highly popular in the teaching 
laboratory, contains several hundred 


contrast with reactions to other en- 
gineering subjects - for exaiflple, 


laDoraiory, coniains several nunoreo gineenng subjects - for example, 
very beautiful photomicrographs of ferge sections of fluid mechanics and 
rocks in thin sections, often in pairs to thermodynamics, where the applico- 
iltustrate their appearance in both tions are clear and involve an overall 
plane-polarized fight and between analysis rather than an analysis of 
crossed nicots. These are used first to detail - is quite marked. 

Illustrate common textural relations Experience shows that motivation 
and then to illustrate standard rock for the former subjects is to be found 

E s. The quality of the photographs {n the challenge -oflriesign. Design 
wives IS outstanding, as Is the involves putting the jmfpBl iiiei^eftL 


themKlves u outstanding, as Is the involves putting the pnfpBi iiiei^efth 
authors' skill in preparing and selecting in the right places with economy, to 
the actual ipecimens to portray the produce an object which will.be reli- 
virloui features. Even case-hardened able in service. To do this requires a 
university students are conscious of the dear appreciation of the purpose of 
booir’i charms, and I have detected a the design, the actions required to 
resurgence of interest in micreKppy ^ichipye.ti)at4iiupQse,>aDd4|^ 



umversiiy students are conscious ot tne clear appreciation or tne purpose oi 
booir’i charms, and I have detected a the design, the actions required to 
rwrgence of interest in irucreKPPy-'^lpyo.tbatH^ 
dnee its appearance. Looking down which actions floW withm liomp^ 
the microscope and then comparing nents and structures. The first’ two of 
wfiBt you see with pictures in a book these pre overall considerations 
nay seem like an unsophisticated way which coirewond to a commoiily- 
o[ teaching, but it does work. For those held view of design; and nwai 
with only limited access to a micro- dents take to them readily, The third 
Kope (In schools, for example) the involves the detailed considerations 
advantages are immediate and ob- necessary to realize a design in an 
vtoui. Mother possible advantage is effective manner, and it Is when 
that the authors have firmly avoided these detailed considerations are pr^ 
Bay fmrn of genetic Interpretation of sented in a context too far removed 
wutthey illustrate, on tiie_grouDds of from the design of real elements or 
oolwiBhrDKtpmlxfBctandnction.Tbis structures that students are put off. 


lefla Ptecefromthe ■ TO ^ 

from Ivory Crisis by Ian t^ker, with photographs by Mohamed Amin, pubibhed 
Ihli week by Chatto and Wlnitus at £14.95. Drawing on 25 years of experience In 
Africa, Parker proposes that It Is not the tradlllonal 'SUlalns" - poachera and 
Ivory traders - who are responsible for the plight of efephanls In many Afrlcpn 
claims ttal norevrifo IMgOvenupcIitoortl^ 

■roimtiies where gnime laws are ouldat^ and cnrenPUonucobnnotfpliicc, and Wttls 
ineffiebnt and Inept Inleroational cosseimtioii bodies. 


pol WiBhtDg tp mix fact and fiction. This 
lifrttstraUng in places, .because at least 


Theoretical, academic courses on 


lone of the textures are not of paitlcu- elasticity, theory of structures and 
larly, -contentious pri dn , and it does properties of materials should alwm 
MCDi bn theie.occasioiu that a simple ; run in parallel with a course. on de- 
opportunlty to ImpaH useful additional sign, in the sense that word u used 
laforiDatton has been missed. here, with continual cros^referenc- 

. The new edition of Petrography is a ing. In that way, mater interest in 
Woikpfmu^tmader scope, covering all the subjects ft generated, and 
■edintentary and metantorphic rocks in greater benefit, both prbcllcal and' 
Edition to Igneous rocks. Its predeces- rntellectual, is gained. Dwigners can 
nr, the first edition of 1954, has long be trained who not only have exper- 
: b^ one .of the standard work-horses Use in calculation and the use ot 
of Bdcrpicbpy dasses. Indeed; it was derign codes but also a sound under- 
^OQg the best pf a number of similar standing of how structures carry and 
, books, although as a genre these are distribute loads, and those interested 
' ®ore charactered ■ by . a sense, of- in theoretical work have a sound 
worthing, then eKltement. basison.whicb.lo foupd anddevelop - 

Ibls ver on b much: expand^ -- new work. ,ir ^ j . 

WgeJy a reflection of changing-.atti- This book te. Intended lo cawr 
tbw and interests within the spbject strength calculations for wocrai dc- 
rather than because many new rock- sign purposes in engineering courses, 
have been discovered. Komatiite but ft also helps to serve the more. 
S tbe Q^y brand-new rock I have general purpose. After ®. ®n®* 

^^ed, but a new entry for 'band^ 3uction, (he book deals first wtn the 

jten formations is a sunilar Indication of. basic stress forms and the test proce- 
: emphasis on the. Archaic dures which have been developed to. 
. P^6d in ifecent rean. New entries for provide , toe, data a designer needs, 
■'.'•“op.toitei ihabto Ignimbrites TTiis is followed by a 


studies in which failures are analysed 
and discussed. 

This is a useful book based firmly 
in design, with a balanced treatment 
of the appropriate theoretical and 
experimental work. Though written 
in an informal and easily readable 
style, it sometimes becomes rather 
breathless and in a few places breaks 
down into note form. Despite, or 
perhaps because of these occasional 
lapses, the author's experience and 
enthusiasm for his work come across 
well and should serve to catch the 
reader’s interest. 

R , E. Franklin 

R. Ei Franklin is a university lecturer in 
etuineering science, and a fellow of 
l^rcester College, Oxford. 


quired peculiar habila in achieving 
this variety with a simple and rdther 
uniform structure. The examples, in 
the book' include a species with 
females that evert the uterus Ihrou^ 
(he vulva to absorb nutrients, males 
that produce fertile eggs, and a para- 
site that introduces specific bacteria 
as a food source. after the death of 
the host. 

By providing a broad introduction 
to the group, the author hopes to 
encourage readers to develop a more 
detailed Knowledge using the reading 
lists at the end of each chapter. 
Imaginative use has been . made of 
half-tone illustrations, including . ex- 
amples of nematodes encapsulhted in 
amoer for- up to 40 million. ye®^> 


e'ni 


te tenitt like lehtropy' 


worms 

Tbo Natural History of Nematodes 
by George 0. Poiniir, Jr 
Prentlce-Halli £29.70 - 
I SBN 0 13 609925 4 

Nemetologists are frequently re- 
minded by others of: the adage that 
there is only one nematode but (he 
'model coiues in different sizes. 


■ u5?— permeability In oh graphical methods and a secnw 
- rwive Uttle nw optimum structures, both of 

they, did in l§54i .and which encourage the d®vcIopment ,of 
' a proper 


h framed 
emphasis 
a section 
both of 


i'th.4r--T"'.~ a prop®*" apPTWiaiion U1 

i }5*^.fotite oil industry are extremely foms. The author continues ^ ““ 


' ..vi please everyone. -i' etudes with " a senes of short 


He con- 
>rt base- 


Nemaiodes. ... .: 

*^s elementary book explains that 
the fascination :of nematode, worms 
does nbt lie in their morphology but 
in their diverse modes of life and 
toeir paramount position as parasites 
of nearly air species of higher plants 
and anjimals. Add to this the ubi- 
quitous marine : sediment-inhabiting 
and sp^l-inhabiting forms aqd it » 
hardly surprising that sdme have dc- 


century ulustratiDn of„a Mexican <pr-. 
. polling parasites after esting hiiedtciilal 
plants. Section onb' pf Che. lxk>k'r.oii 
- oiblbg/j considers biditeiCIi^non, mor-. 
phbiogy aiid deve|opmeat, sectibn two 
the five major grouM categorized in 
terms of food source (nilcroEotrophic, 
predaceous, and parasitism of plants. 
Invertebrates ana vertebrates], and 
section three the environment (vector 
aireodations, natural enemies, host- 
defonbe mechanisms, and control). 

Understandably, the book ip at. its 
best when dealing with the. author's 
main interest in nematode parasites 
of Insects; other groups are. less 
idvldjy 4- presented. .'Sometimes the 
content almost , descends to a cata- 
logue of gefiera qf families and tod 
few Underlying concepts are eje- 
veloped. For' instance, the section pn 
plant parasitic nemalodbs' ldck8:|a 
theme;, here, the ability .9f..tnony 
nematodes to adapt .host' cells for 
feeding could have been' linked With 
an associated tendency to'form swol- 
len, sedentaiy females. ., In ' places 
material from such distinct disciplines 
. as plant pathplogy and parasitology, 
ait uiieasliy together, the diapters on 
host resistance a'da- cpntroi bjelng 
rather unsatist'aetory for thjs repion, 

Although (he book is not intended 


for (hose with any previous know- 
ledge of nematodes it does contain 
many points to interest them. Non- 
specialist readers, on the other hand, 
would find it very informative and 
useful backgrounef reading. Viewed 
as a replacement for'TTie Nematodes by 
the late H. D. Crofton, now rather 
dated and out of print, it provides a 
more interesting account oft he nema- 
todes but develops a less clear under- 
standing of their success within the 
limitations imposed by their simple 
organization. 

H. J. Atkinson 

H. J. Atkinson is senior lecturer hi 
the departrneiu of pure and applied 
zoolo^' at the University of Leeds. 


Modern 

biophysics 

Physics and Blolog)' 
by M. V. Volkenslein 
Academic Press. £16. 00 
ISBNO 12 723140 4 

Professor Volkenslein alms in Ills book 
to acquaint the non-specialist with 
some of the fundamental features and 
ideas of modern biophysics and to 
indicate the important role played by 
physics In the development of this 
relatively new science. 

His strategy is to describe in the first 
few chapters, those aspects of physics 
and chemistiy that are involved in (he 
formation of molecules, and to use 
these ideas in later discussion to show 
how polymers can have the properties 
needed for their biological function; 
Interactions of Bssembliesof molecules 
are then considered in relation to the 
behaviour of the cell, with particular 
reference to bioenergetics and replica- 
tion. The last scientific section of the 
book is devoted to a consideration of 
how physics hai contributed to our 
understandiug of biological behaviour 
|g |i r| i m g|.i M 

and information theory. 

It is unfortunate that some aspects of 
the basic treatment contain inore de- 
tail than is necessary to understwo 
. the ideas which are developed later'ln . 
Uoimysloal teimsj. In particular, many 
of the equations d6 not add significant- 
ly to on understanding of the subject- 
matter and could well have.oeen 
omitted, perhaps with toe substitution 
of supplementary text. Such a modi- 
firatioD might nave increased the 
Irook’s appeal to the non-mathematicaJ 
reader seeking some insight into con- 
temporary biophysics. 

As the general approach of the 
volume, paracularly in the later chap- 
ters, reflects Professor Volkenstein’s 
research interests in the more theore* 
tical aspects of biophyrics, the book 
does present arather biased view of the 
subject. More emphasis could have 
been placed on the experimental tech- 
niques which have played such an 
Important part In the development of 
'biophyslei than is given in the some- 
what curaoiy list at the end of chapter.' 
six. ' . • 

•. "'A final chapter, ."About false 

a .Uafnha anaiMf 


seem- out of place in a book of this 
Idndf.its IncIiMoh .clearly reflects the 
author's need to argue, against, non- 
'sciendfic approaches to the solution Of 
blologIcBl problems. The passion with 
which he rejects pseudoscience sug- 
gests that he has suffered from proc- 
ianiations of toe exponents of this art, 
presumably within the Soviet Union, 
and is using this chapter to refute their 
wrk. 

Professor Volkenstein's grammatic- 
al style, 'however. Is rather stilted and 
several sentences are rather obscure. 
C^arly , he has not been well served by 
his translator, as incorrect scientific 
terminology is .also sonietimes used. ; 

Odspfte My oritlclsms, ' hovrevqr, ■ 
there is much of interest and value to 
be .gaiqed from reading (his book, by 
Ifotn those unfamUiar. witb. the princf- 


pies of ihOdero bfopiiyrics ana tiiose 
active in this ' young, developing 


Michael Holwill 

ii ;— '£ " 

Michael ffMWlli Is reader in bioph 
at Qtteen Elizabeth Cotlege, Lana 


:i|;! 


i 


' T 
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Mr C. D. Moms. £ 20,126 from Ihc Sooillshi 
Developmeiil Depertoieoi (archncologlcBl ex- 
cavaiion il Fceswick); M C. D. Morris, £ 17,361 
from Iho Scolliib Development Depirtmenl <dit< 
(o to Blnay); Professor Rosemary J. Cramp, 
£22389 from Dcparimcnl of the covlroiinKnl 
(Janow etesvsiJoiij; DrN. Harris, £ 21,040 from 
the SERC (ptasmilubutes): Dr A. A. OIbb, 
£ 20.549 from Joseph Rowniree Ch&rflable Trust 
(oetv miecprlse developmeni project): Dr O. J. 
RanilKr, Cl£iS 0 ftm the SSRC (Industrial 
relations); Dr Fatrlda AUatl and Professor P. J. 
Coflield, £ 57 ^ from Lev^ulme Trust (family 
itmcture and youth uocmploymenl); Professor 


Coflield, £57 J 30 from Leverhulme Trust (family 
Itmcture and youth uocmploynienl); Professor 
M. J. H. Slertina, £ 56,270 from Transport and 
Road Reseat Laboratory (urban tta^ con- 
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Seartoii, £ 20,300 from the SERC (analysis of dalii 
for reflection nebulae). 

Kent 

Dr A. Carlwrifht, £ 1,000 from the Dtewers' 



An anonymous 1815 pastel portraif of 
Slnidn BiUivar, one oHhe leaders of the 
Lafla American Independence move- 
racnf in the early ninleentii century. His 
part in the independence of Coiombiai 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Bolivia and Peru 
Is celebrated fn an exhibition “Slmdn 
Bdilvar and the Independence of Latin 
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Fliad for Rneaidi Into Crippmig DlMxses (aaiie- 
lie Influeiiees m Uown'i ayndromo); Dr R. 8 . 
Woof,£ 12450 frani LavcriiuIiM Trust (Diseovm 
q/ lice Ukt Dbirkt I7S0-i8S6): Dr C. R. Snow, 


£ 99,632 from the SERC (hardwareAofiwaro de- 
buutng): Dr S. Ouenshaw and Dr C, Wymer, 
£ 1^10 from the SSRC ^lassIRcntlon oi 1981 
census data): Professor P. J. HUh, £ 31,885 from 
the SERC (nobe from urban railways): Professor 
A. O. J. Holt, lajtQ from BrltlA Telecom 
(digilal fillerlng): mfeuor R. N. Parkins, 
335,700 from AiiBerlcan 0 ns Assocledon (atre« 
corrosion in buried pipelines): Professor J. B. 
Caldwell. £ 14,736 from DepailmcBl of Industry 
(risk isMssmeni). 

Salford 

Dr P. F. Tbonuson, £ 50,137 from the SERC 
(frettliij fatigue): Profeaaor T. R. (^oasley, 
£ 50,000 from the SERC (teaching company 
acheme with OEC Tiirblne Oenerators Ltd): 
Professor B. Wyn-Jonei and Mr I. Oormally. 
£ 29, 133 from UnOever UK Central Reioureei Lid 
(colmcbeinbin);Pfirilm O. Oray, £ 31,450 

from the SERC CAD of nenllnenr cooltoi Mtetna): 
Professor B. Ynui, £ 33,228 from the S^C and 
North Western UnlvertlilM Consordum for 
Tartuulogy (rehtferced plaaOei In deep 


casiliu of aluminium alloys); Dr M. MacDonald, 
£ 31 ,l(n from the TRRL (uturation flows at (raffle 
slgnob): Dr N. C. Last, CS 6 J) 8 Q from the SERC 
(cone penetrometer^: Dr B, A. Carrd, £ 41,426 
from (he Mlnblry of Defence (theorem checking): , 
Mr T. Winiams, £ 133,510 from the TRRL (pre-' 
vemion of BCcidenis to elderly pedesirfans); 
Professor P. Kelly and Mr P. nrley, £ 102,448 
from the Health Education Council (health educa- 
tion piojccl); ProfessorP. Fordhain, £ 34,984 from 
Home OCGce (evaluation of educational pro- 
gramme In remand centres): Dr D. Cooper, 
£ 65,688 from the Ministry of Defenee (inlbrnia- 
lion/decislon making); Dr A. Ulph and Dr D. 
Ulph, £IO, 2 ttftom ine SERCferude oil market); 
Professor C. Pritchard, £ 45,050 from the British 
Library (family liudlei); Profesaoi W, £. Waters, 
£ 33,000 Eroffl the BrlOiih Library (leseareh In- 
formation needs of commanliy medteln«); Dr C. 





CDndse 
jrld History' 


Universities 


^SBt Anglifl Sllverstone (dinlcal psycaopaannocolm - j 

Readerihip: Dr D. J. Seddon (development Seho<^}| Jeffrey L, H 

studies). 0 ‘Rlocdan (metabolic oediriiie - Middleie 


^(opithology - Weatmlnster Medical 
Dr Robert MTHUI (phyiiea- CbeliM Col 
Anthony D. Hoyes (Deurotnaionv 
Hospiial Medical School); Dr M 

te »rY - Middlesex Hospiial Medical 
Bfu S. Jacobs (reproductive endocr 
Middlesex Hosidl 
Sllverstone (dinlcal 




studies). 

London 

Titular nro h iao n lttpi; Dr Denys . Brusden 
(geography - King's College); DIann K. Henry 


Hospiial Medical School); Dr Frank T. Smlib 
(applied mathematlea- Imperial OoUsee)! JotsP 
llva (diemlcal palhology - Westmln^Medleil 
School). 


9 Open University programmes 
June 18 to June 24 

Satni 3 anu!in^"'"'''^^®^S 3 SSS 


peptides): Professor M. Akhtar. £ 36,000 from 
Jlverwnft Foundation (blochemiitry of vltioa). 


('(uirsos 


The Royal Sodety of Arts exunlnntloa board has 
finbbeo and walta for ratlfleaUen of a new- 
cerdfleate and diploiiu in draraanod education. IVro ' 
meedngi will beneld to Introduce the new ayllabmea 
morefullyiln London oniuly 7 and In Mancoesieron 
July 15 . Detalb Wendy R 3 », RSA, Jolmi 
AdLi Street. London WC 2 N^. . 


BBea 

8JI Bvohidon, The Evohilloa cf Bfeedlnt Syttcou 
pfoi II) 

6, BO* PoHciei, FMpu and Admlnbrnden. The MP*! 
Suncry (DJiS; pioi ij 

7.11 Siiiliues: in InterdlKlpIlMiyAppiandi. Corieln- 
tlon and nn Applleillon (MDITtl; prog 5| 

7.40 Sodnl PuKhotaar, Antlyilni Inieneilon, t 
(D305: prog 

04M Inirodiicttoo la Piydioloay. Family Thenpy 
(DS262; prog 4) r w j m 
fl.M Arts FoundtUen Ooune. The Nsuinl HUoiy 
Mtuottin, Londoo (AlOl; preg 17) 

8.86 Taduielogy Founditlan Couru. Return M Oise 
(TlOl; prog 10) 

8J0 faquby. SynboUe Deaths (UStt: prog 8} 

OAO* The ChaiigiM Bxperienn of Women. Worhiiig 
for Love (USi; prog n 

10.10 Camples An^li, angubririei (M337; prog S) 
10.88 I7ih Century uilud: a cfaughifl culture. Apple- 
ton Home |A2(0; png 4) 

11.00 Advisory Piogremme forAppUeims, 2: Pnpirlna 
to Stuifr with (be OU 

11JI* Selio^i ^ Society. The Oese of WOUem 

tUO* Fimiinennb oilman Ougrephy. Rural Lend 
Uid(D204:prei9) 

till* Budnem Eomeinfa. The Crbp Revoludon, 
.0)324: prog 3) 

1140* Oomampotiiy tmuea In Educmloa. ‘Maids the 
Mid Shooter* (BXM; prog 21) 

184)8 loiroduetloA to Pure Metnenella. Tbe Dode- 
cahedral Oroup (M203; prog, 13) 

1840' Caalpule^blsadlatorDMlloa%ltClnl.HowDoet 
a Daubaie Msoaiamenl System Work? {M325; 

1S40* 1^ CcDiury Novel end iu Legacy. *Whai 

Mable Knea^-(X312:Dni6) 

1440 Dcdelon Making la Britain. Community and 
Order (0208; ^7) 

1448* Modern Art end Mouendnii Menci to PoDedt. 
Monomenii ol M^nbn: Poicr WoUan (A3IS; 
prog IT) 

BB01 ' 

84T World PoUUci. The ^ end Phil of Briicta'i 
SancHooe PUBey, 2: tba Inlecndonal Arena 
(D 233 ;^ A 

840 indiu^Rebllons. RakMianlMUKanu(PT20t: 

Ttir-^SaMniinkMlul 8)|U4uCi; TelefdwMVdK^'-'^ 
iiui 2 fTBI: prog 9) 

740 OMUiemUinrindMalecuUrBlalaiy. EnxyniMla 
loduatiyj^:prD| 7 ) ’ 

848 Syetemi qigantMiion: the Minagemenl of Com- 
' pw)d9. Manpiliig iha Manaicn (T24Ji png 6) 

■sspusa--**-™, OMn) Thcmy i bd lire 

. Canleuha-llMwiiikofMkhBcl A|^(B2(a: 


88.80 Cnutal and Maette Pwremur mm nwh^^ 
Barth Sdanee. The Dilradka of BaifliUn ttUfr 
prog 10 

8848 Soou Work^CeiBinuflliy Work eqd Sediiy 
Adveaan fDE206; peu 1] ' 

0040 Society, G<hieaileaaBdihe6iiH.ThaCueaiai‘ 
Mliii4 aUlb (ESS); prog S) 

RADIO 8 (VHP) 

6.18 Tocaitaih Cahtgry Poetry, F. R. Lccth iM Ne« 

Baarlnil In En^ Poetry (ASOl; ptro }) 

848 IndiMinal Reliiiooi. Tu Minhiin Rm ta ' 
tnduiirlal Relailou In UiaN.H.S, (7T2II ; e» h 
8840 ArUFouadaiiooCouna. FlorenibcginaEnmi 
Art: the Sodal and Eeonaeeie Bick^^ (AIM', 

8840* ^^^gyFOundeilQBCaune.ReadlBafTIO]; 

prog 10 ) 

RAOt04 (VHF) 

8840* Dia 19ui Century Novel and lu Lean. Hon 
Jenci and Some PcHm NovcUhi (AjIz; pn|t) 
8840 Paraoiialhy andLeirnlBg. lflte^P(no«lKWm■ 
dan (B2K)-. prog 18) 

Tuesday June 21 

BBCa 

848 MoibinAnM0darabmjMtutloPdJeek.l9tl 
Rnsdin Exhiblilos la BetKa: C. LoUu (Alii; 

840* SeMOOgtaphy. Who's Who la the Omtu (S3M; 


. CunUulua • Qm won 1 


Ooww. Ikt Home of PaiUt- 
« CwpedUon (AlOl; png 17 ) 

740* UemFbuii^iiaaCbiaw.l^ 


Sluiday June 19 

BBca • 

•48 liMBm and tatamatlea. Lani Darign ( 91291 ; 

h^. gymhoIlD DuUn (Uan; prog 8 ) 
Pj™£^>^j^Hl»A|hAreUi«crummMTbm 

'740 Syilem^e^mnUM! Hnmm Fhdors abd Syt-' 

• 4 ^ Mm FtoartUbn^Oogne. Akobob Apart 
moil png lA ^ 

• 4 T Maf Mm f^datlon Omne. Area and 
J 2 ?^"S(®JW:pro 8 l 7 ) 

•40 I^Fhuadi 8 onOowsa.Whr'e- 7 (MI 01 i|ing 
1140 Oeea^phy.Who'hmoiaifauOm^^: 


848 * Bloibgir Form end fhuietlon, OnlyiaihsUinei 
‘ Season (S 202 : png 18 ) 

748 Sdenea Poondatloo Coitfu. hfu-ude Utflo- 
molcenlae (S 10 I: prog 17 ) 

748 An la Italy, 14 (D-tilo. 'The Study of D»v(i|t 
(A 332 ; prog 6 ) 

8840 mM^NamHkiaadDeilfn.RoekFelyeaBlih 
2840 * u Piyelmtogy, FuOy ’[htnpf 

00.80 Imuaa la Bdueailen. TmUm 

triih ulBilly: EdueiHon for Qyydei im 
T iavellen (BOO; prq 22 ) 

RADIO a (VHP) 

8.16 laairunaniatlOfl. Doppler Technbeu (DfL 

848 * fdus \lclliUwi Quail. A JeMifa TetllSMy 
(AD 2 II 8 : 13 ) 

RADK) 4 (yMP) 

• 4 M 8 *« 19 HiOiarary Bagl^;adiuglB| niun. IrtiM 
in Hh Tiniei (ATSTimm 9 ) ' 

8140 Open Fhirum - 18 A Miiailne PtomuBai tor 
OU Siudenn 

IVcdnesday June 22 

..■■C 8 

'. 848 * ITihCenitiryEn^andi'adianglnirABn.Amlr- 
too Kouk (AZBji prof 9 ] 

- 8 l 80 ManVReUfouiQnail. StrongbaldoflhiOauil' 

B 48 * ^ol£ of (he AlH. 2 (^ - 

7.80 Am Rondiilra Coune. wwel Mode (AWi 

748 * f^mial RelaUaoi. RehicliBi MUlwb ( 71211 ; 

18 . 80 * Eh 2 jg^iar Older People. VolmuiyVta'tmib' 
the Community (POn-, ertm 8 )_ , . 

ChDdhood 3 - 10 . Out lo i^ (P 9 I 3 ; pnit )) 
8840 * SyiteBiiftrformucailiuflwilaaoniiuajvum 
Aiihrei. Maitofaeiure (TD 342 i mg 7 ) _ 
88 . 00 * Popnlir Culture. Ftcusre (U 3 Q 3 ; pr^ 7 ) 
RADIO 8 (VHn 

8340 Sodel Sdeowi Phuadulon CUuna, FDttgnw 
__ Oaidoi and Ttsa^ard Action plQ 2 ; pr« 
8840 * SehoaUag and 8 ^w. Cittlea] Thwiy 
QnrlNluni: the Wni of Michael Appb 
PW|^, 

RADIO 4 (VHF) ' 

8340 THa EaQ^tenmeni. Roniteiu wnm lha Eed|hl- 

8 M 0 ' ^e!^ Miuk of OirUdudiy 

. (AO 208 : prag 14 } 

Thursday June 23 

Miai Co mwu nlcailoii: and Sodety. Pwfrdei 
840 iataS^w^lMiUola. Power Anplw (W- 


't •' i'.*. . 

•i. •• 


. SoMlioni (MSJ204: prog 18) 

BBC1 


m ^ iSS tB'Qmesn . 




[ • • .-ril r 


.-T"^ Combo. R eeecitey mm/ 

RADibgilVHP) 

. m t9ih Mdit Hov^ hnll in i.:-- i|.hn. 

1 del ^ nUtrtvNdvtIW (A 31 ? 


848 * Blolw. Bfidn end BtMdour. SpitW Lcaiattg 
and (M Hlppoeanpui (SD 2 B 6 ; 

740 SodriMcwSiMndirinCbuTV.CNuM 

748 * ^iS«”^ 3 Se?%q 5 jmqfAlhrtW». 

^. 80 * mid In(bnnidim. Laoi Dedp 

884 r BeSdra Maldng ki BrUaln. Ckraantiy o4 

0040 n^ud^e? Siton tajj" 

Memban of.lM f^auDlly (PKIl ptPV, i 

* 048 ^ RrSI^DvvubqimjBU. Behind the Una (FE»>i . 

7 . 18 , SS^^roduetlon w CUeuiim. DlfleUibltai «• 

8040 - Fbundadim M«b 9 

8840 * &<^^MdModsrnltn: 

. : R«|abaii Suslgy Mhrtd (A 3 iS> pm 

IMOp f^uy. P. pi- LearU .wd Hp*,' 

. ..(BXXhpraiia) : . 

BVlday June ^ 

MaihcaaUGai Modeb latf Meflto*. Nawi*"* 

' ' Mudoni (MST 204 ;.pTn JO) 

940 * The Earth; Sirudurs, Cmioi, 

>'*. ; ' don. Oe^efrail Bnergy (wl . 
84 lV.neii^uhi Machenba and Bneriy 

74 b* Eyolutfcrt , ^ 


Monday JiiQ^ 20 


'BBOi ' ' ‘ ‘ 

«.d to 

' ttmyo. Ral^ tuBgu 


Vft^Tho^tihlenaeat, RonmaU .T** ^ 
,BmiebnMnt.M 204 ; M«t Is) . Milne 

• 4 l»' 0 acuntiuyEiud|^a cha^ 

hHbUlnaefASSVpWgS) h. 


l^eep|ai)i. Buflbq at MoUtbaM^CAslMi 


84 I* tacunttuyenjdiiid!achang(noeuJ[m.'~~ 

'b Bb TUnea {dot 9Y 
8840 *. An' Inuodomm lo Awnfo*' 

8840 

84 , 0 r.'i^^lati^, Dopplw TedudqUM (T*®'' 
•prog'^ -, ",;, , 
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Universti 
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Research 
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Polytechi 
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Holidays and 
Accommodation 



Universities 


The Unlverehy of New South WbIbb 

RECTOR 

University College 
Austrellen Defence Force Acedemy 
Canberra, Auatralla 

Thf Un)Mralty hos onlmd Into an aoreemanl with Ihft Commonwaallh 
ol Autirglla to MlAbtlih a ( 3 ^laee oftna Untrarritv within Iha i^aMlan 
Menea Force Actdamy In Canberra. The Aoaaainy ia aehadulad to 
op*n In IMS. The aaaanttal purpose ol the Academy la to educate and 
ran petantial oHtoara of the thraa Servlcaa lor the Auatrallan Defence 


pwtrwy In a terttwy educational Inatllulton. lor appolntmant to the 
PpdOoji ol Rocior. The Rector will be itw chlol omciiUvo offioor «rf ihn 

CeUoBe and will be raiponalbte to the- VIoa^fThanoallm tor.-U]iL 
irougemont and aUpatvIilon' of lie . Boadomlo. Hhantfal arm 
■dtnkiatrallve actMOes. He or she w 8 l work In eloae abBodallon with the 
Commandant ol the Acadainy. 

II b iiwbaflad that the Rector destonala will teto ilp'duly early In 1 B 84 ' 
and that the appointment will be hen Initially lor a period of aeven yaara 
and, audfeoi to mutual aBraemeRt, may be renewed. Tolal rsenmerirtfon 
Mjding entertainment allowance wilba $AB 9,413 par annum. 

Tfia Unfranfty reaervee the right to (III any poaHlon by InvUatton. 


Applealtana clou lit Auguet, 1883. 

EqMlIy of amploymenl opportunity li Univaratty poky. 


BRUNEL UNIVERSITY 

pirector of Continuing Education 

jPRfbaUona are InvRed for the rwwIjMwealed poet ol ^ 

PwbMor of Continuing Education. Ha or ahe will w 'Wgnf'WS 
SwB^^ il and expanaton oi Ihe Urtiveratt^ (Awitln ukig E ducation 

TCBFvnrne and vrill newe to build a departmenl (rorn Boretch. 

' A^nt, the Univt rBtiy:B eHoita in thia Held are oraanliBd to Ini^uol 
Sip^inta, The new bireeior will lalte reapiinilDlllty lor tfre otwiwa 
wto- thoia dapu^nla and develop new eourrai m « “ 
Fjpli Ihe seratm of exIsUng academic ataW. RnSwda ain and 
gmubneni are vBal, but must be metohed’by axpertenoe w atoarter 
AM rwaarcher. toeSher with otevloiia liwolveinenl at e aenkir lev^ In a 
jjPfiWtty djpartnSrtl rt (Son w wIn^'Adult EdueaBori. |l h IRajy that 
fe new Kreoter'a at^emic background .we ba adenWlc or 

2s?f>«!y vi" be wllhin the jxofSBOorlBl rehge, minimum E1T£^ 
•nvi^ ptoi £^,188 per, annum London AUpwance, with UBS benwia. 

l afty .p jirfeulBra ffom ihe Peiiionnel BrnsmtoV!, 

UB6 SPH. or telephone Uxbridge 371M. Ext. 48. 

V .djile for appItbatloriB le Bth July, 1883- , 


*. • of Bflucfettow 


l-Tscntdeu' win be 
«“WbOB«ln under- 
eredueto 


'■ ' «7.>e<«5 

■ r- 


► University or ' : 
iJverpool 

lecturer 

SK!ia.?rV.* .S*"S3s!i°'ri 

SS.'V"l 5 S.'’ 5 rfA- ■" 

mentioned.. 

Thb Inltlel 

■nnuiii OHi a 

. .2l4;isa per. ennopi.. •• 


Research Studentships 



TherMtanhaludimlinto.wMcharu 
teiMUe earn Aabeglnangol Iha 
Baeaieni8B3tt4BndBrao(lhaeafna 
vehMasiUiderMheeBwMrdndby 
nwiBBicti Cmincto di iha DES plui 

■bovBlaiagdapwunUI. 

RjrtharbaiUculBracunfaeabtrtned 
framtMHMtfotUieDnpiiliiiMrt 
DonBoinKl or the Senior Anilulint 
Reaiatier(Aoedamlo). Unlviietfr 
OoIlMeof8mnaia,BlnBMDn Puk. 
BwMWwBMiaPP. 


University of BwBsUsnd 
LBCTURER/BENIOR 
LBCTURERlnSOlL 
SCIENCE 

a'-.riisrj.MSr 

In Boll SBieBae in the Crop 
produetion Depertmenl. 
The •ueceeerul cundidete 
win have e Meuter’u de- 
areu In Boll Bclence. Pre- 
rerence will be^elven to 
candldpteu who hoto Ph-D 
deereeu und • huve hud 
teuahlng experience In the 
■ubieot Bt Vnlverelty 
levA . 

The eueseeerul rendidele 
win bu expected. to teeeh 
Interelle In the rollpwlna 
rourxeu: 


expected to^eeeh 
Tn the rollDwIne 


1 . sen Oeneaic- 8 ; Clxccl- 

riaetlon end Burvey. 5 . 
Boll Fertility. 4 . ^Crop 
nutrition end FertnixCr 
use. a- Menucnient of 
Tropicci end Buh-lroplexl 
■Dllc. 


He/ane wlll ’alco be ex- 
pected to pxrMcIpxie In 
me dcvelopnartt. of fhe 
’ Oepcrtoianti | 

lUTir’tai W?Ao, - 

ll7T84SBl. Entry point on 
both ccxlec bxxcC 
Iflontlonc end axparlencft. - 


Lnoxl 

permanent. 


SStSelttST “ UVw(on 

SFtlterm Jiontraote . or 


candidatec 
end penuljo 


petrlatu 
B..ort-term 
•Wo.-yeeruj 


SiV.cS"fS^m".%hTild bi r'e^ 


ntraate - or 

a7MM (n the second two 

wancoi acaontinodatton c 
reaconeble rejiteli tMvell 
ine expenaea for appelin 
and . depondent enUA 

SSpo^ntment n^nd 'norm 

ISIlTeTfeellad SoPfoav 

llortc .(S coolBx) Inmudino 
i curriculum vltaa.'.eoplec 

'Sf acRdemlc per»(j oeJB>j 

■hould‘*&e 

to the Overxenc Bdu 
&Mr'*^Thi'"“^?l54h 

""■fern 


Principal 


The Insiiiutc itaeeking u Principal to take 
up appointment by the Autumn of 1984 . 
Ihe Nncipal is the Institute's chief af| 

academic and administrative officer, U 

and leads in the formulation of ffl 

academicandoiherpoliciesforlhe 7 

future developmeni of tho Institute. V 

The Institute is independently ' 

Incorporated by Royal Charter and 
receives its grant directly from (he 
"nivenity Grants Committee, li is / 

also the Faculty onhchnology in the \ 
University of Maneheitcr. 

Currently it has, in 21 ■ m |m 

departments. I ■ 

approxiniBiely 4.500 I I Iw 




full- Lime students, 420 menihenorihe 
academic stalT, including 47 Proresson, and 
MOli members of the non- teaching staff. 

The Chairman ofthc Council. 
P. A. RusseEl.jp, MBA, invites interested 
persons, who believe they could offer 
appropriate qualiflcations and experience, 
lo communicate with him under private 
cover, when further particulars of the 
appointment will be supplied. Corres- 
pondence should be addressed to him, 
cfbThe Registrur. UMIST. PO Box 8 K, 
Manchester M 60 IQD. 

Tlie Institute reserves the 
^ ^ B right lo Invite candidates 
I lorihe Prindpaiship. 


The University of Manchester Institute of Science and Technology 


University of The 
West Indies 
Trinidad 


ApBlleetlonx xre Invited 
from aultebly ^ ctueliriea 

S xndliletea for the poet or. 

enfor Leoturer/Lexturer 
In TelecoaimunleetlonB 
Wave PrepeoBtlon,’ Mieyo 
wave Antenna In tihi 
partment of l>axtrleai . sn 

Vs. 

eralilp and BUldeilce or alia 
undereraiTuetB and poet- 

B reduete Proerainmea In 
He area epecirred wUhln 
the Debertment of Bleo- 
trlcel Bnelneerlnp. aijo 
will be expected to taech. 
conduct reeeerch end • 
pervtse i 
dente in 
eompeienee 

wRifK -*'WSi 9 ,fSS‘“l 
Hisifti' - w.vf.v»4j 
VV«,..7.V."“'"’ 

PBSU ' Unrurnleheil 

accommodation tf Bvalldble 
at lOH CurniBhed acco- 
modation , at ISVkSg w 
houmne atlowanee of 80 K 
of penalenablB , Hldry 

S tudy and Travel .Oronl 
p to rive (Si rdli oeo 
nomy paaaaeee on appoint 
E and on normal 
minatlon. Datallad . 
olICBtiona glvtne qualirica. 
tlona and experience end 
' nemlne throe <3* fhf*'*®,** 
to Sacretarv, 

Auauailne. Trinidad, .Wi>> 


rt tW 
lend dit* 
QVerneax 

TKPilEliR 


detaile 

arajeydllatil.d frd.tp. 


' Univerrity of ; 

. OxfQr.a , . 
MertoR Oollege 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS AND 
SENIOR . : 
SCHOLARSHIPS;. 
lV 0 «^ 


merit pi-aeent thom^ . 

Ip aitet to' two 
Junlbr' ■ Rei****c>» ,.j 

Ff¥al^i!ff£-c%V^iE^ 

eoan to both men . and 


open to 
womani 


'quput 

' evellabla 
addrasB. 


■y** .oetollai'.er the- awailds 

- end of .the mothoii of ap* ■ 
Pl^tifl' rep. thain (;.mBy .nd ' 
abixlncd'^ from W»* , Wap. 

' dan'ia'^^- aecrelary, .MertoA 

- Si?»5"83! 


UNIVERSITY OP 
EAST ANQUA 
NofWlch 

T^Mf ORARY POST 
IN ECONOMliSS 

Apptfcgearo on knlM for ■ (■Rfotay 
aypcMneni M 6ebne<riee MVwi -iHf 
Sdieel et Ememle end Difrdlae 
iw eta period let SaptinAsi, 1863 to 
am Auguai. 18B4. the eppekibMiM wU 
be at an. e(|xi»|v(aie grade, on Itie 
■oadende iui ealaiy ilnieluie,’ wMi 
pretofence being ghren to oonMaWe tor 
■ vIsUng protsoiotlel or tl oedenBeiilo r 
Laolinr level eppoNmeit, ’ wMh 
leiBtmg and r e ie ocl i imerarte In 
maeiD-eBcyiianlce, eeBnomebt oi i and 
IntHnadociel eoonandea. 

AppUeetlona (lint cctittf wMoh 
■hpuldinohide a (dll tuntndimi vhee, 
Ineludtaeexool dgla ol bliil^tegetlwr 
firtUi the mmei end addraeoea M 
three pertone to sfhom reMrenee may 
be made, ehouM be todoM wHh the 
! EetaMtohmenl Omoar, Uahmalty el 
Boat AnABe, Nenrieh NR4 7T4,'froin 
whpm nirlhw paitlndm may ,ba 
obtained, not tator, than 84th June, 
1888. No '.tofine .el : ep^ceMen are 
leeiiad. 


. . tjniverrilty of ' 

• - Edinburgh 

temdchaby 

LECTURESHIP IN 
EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY LAW 

Appllcetlons ore Invited 
for a temporary _1ec- 
tut-eslilp In Burnpaan Com.' . 

i-nvv'_^ri-oio .. lak • 
optember 1643- For t 
pnrlod. .of--. Itp ^to 64 
mentha. The laatureetilp 
ill bo helC Jointly (n_tha 
_entre of SUropeen Opv 
ernmental Btudlea and xhi 

'taiant '.of iConatltu 

..and AdiriliilxcratlVL . 
The coureoe In- wfitali 
eeaful ' aRpllsant 
.apee.tad'L~ 
urobaen. . .... 

■ . .tno . muropaan 
lyipvuniant and",j6i)rppean 
.freoriQmla liew; .. btif It 
would oleo be ad ddvan- 
taea If eendufoinp' hove., n 

..V’ -IBS' ■ 

ijfiBa ra:.. WWE 

.wfaclng 'aceofdlno to. dual- ■ 

incatlona andi experlpnco. 


fti uMivmsnY Df 
^ 1 ECHHDIDG 1 I 

Leetiiror In 
Regibnal Planning 

Ap]>lfntIodi an Invited fnn hon- 
ours graduBles or the equlvelent, 
for t£e post of LECTURER - in 
applied legioBal planiiJiig ia Ibe 
Dupartmeot al Tniiupoft Tkebnoi- 
ogy. Queiuintlons and experience 
in urbsD or isgioaal piBnDiDg'wilh 
on iiiieieet in quulTtative 
nethode, would be an advantage, 
Salary wlihia the scale £ 7,190 to 
£ 14 , 125 . Tho appointment, which 
Is for three yeara in the first 
Instaiice, wiU be nude in the lower 
half of the scale. Fbrther partien- 
lan and appheation form from Paul 
JohoMo, btablishmeni Officer, 
nfrBVWTT. 

JLcuvMiOnfBgh Lekaltrshire 


University of the '• 
West Iikdiee 
'^Trinidad 

SENIOR lecturer/ 

A LECTURER 

AppllOatlana ere Invited' .* 
rrom ault^fy. . quaisfleq 
-Mdidatea For the poet 
enlor Lecture 
1 Produetiori E 
end fcii * 


ihd Mena 
eparcnien 




AppITciinta 
nod Hon 


i inouainui • r-ruw>ii.,i«,ii > 
Meniiracturlna Bnolneerino 
and appropriate acedeitilc 
induatrfal and/or ranearcti 
exporioncB In tho, Dep^t 
menk st 'M;aehanlcor Bn 


Salary Scalaa:.. Benlor 
Laeturar — TT860,14Q- 


, , Unfurnlahed 

□akten ir ovalliible 

— to,.....,,-,.. toi|Qwanea of' 
onable ‘ BoJ- 
ve C8) ful 
po'aaenae . on-. 
; ' wnd^on. por- 


iFi - 


■try. ■ Up . 
eeondmy - - poaajinaa . oi. . 
MnDoinlfnertC ond on- por 

li ^ ternuaati^n-^' StM ’ 
d'Trava) Oraok. Detail 
pllcetlopn •alvino pual 
aatJona- - ancT axpern 
and nainlnp threb (St 
raraee ' to cha Secratarv 
UiW.I. |k. Auouatlna, Trl 
Hided,, W.J. Apnitcaata,' re 
aidant, in tha UK ahould 
alBO aano one tl> copy, to 
tna overaeaB BduMtlooBl 

9o^J. LtttfSSr'Wip®®" 

J rerarooea. US7 . 
rurlher deiaila are aval.- 
able rrom'dlkhar aouree.RI 


.i.r 


I ■ 'I . ; 

'I I "■ i 


"j 

. I ■ tu •r'f |-, 


•I 
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Universities continued 


^STJiALIAj 


Appllutlani ■/* InviiKl for bio follow- 
logpoiU.forwhMiopplICBlIoni Glooi 
on Uh ditoa onown. SALARIES (tin- 
liu etliHWIao otaiod) ira aa tollowa: 
PiorHioi$AaS,S77;AfaaelalaPratoB- 
Sonlor Fallow IA3B.077- 


Ths Flinders Universlly of 
8outhAusl rails 

RESEARCH FELLOW- 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF LABOUR STUDIES 

(TMiPaHHeni) 

,\M|i<4ll6ti> ftic Intlled liom t uilibl)! 
quiified 

Ttc af|V'iaieeiwillhcci|Kl<dH>ljk( 
l< fling |ulmni<ieiichpn>jckU iDUtrarcak 
ofprineipilictci'thlnieti'uolihe Inilliuic 
andinul<«kiliikaiukliulli«rtncukb, 
aiUlu<rrindmfli(Jlinga(il\lll(tuibe 
[Nieeliitni|kl<leinilnii Tliepnoapill 

tcMaidilJ«e(r««c>fil<< Inkiiiuicjicujgn 

undblngabcKClvcRipfijjimcaiapd 
iincniplD> mrni.aniliiuliMiliil ichiiaiit and 
wuihet ubir*fvlon. The appunini will hv 
eipci le Jiopubli ji u ngnltuni v<jfunc ol 
ihelrickciich nuipui,en<llngrneielUi 
develop luiwnil icpuiallpnnnhbiiiii 
uudlrt 


Raaiiareh OaiiBiu The»iKo*>Mipr1lei«m*nu1dnoirMll}r 

bc«ipt<«dldhnlfiihwhb-ide|iee»iidhive 
E iff? a^'lSlT! iel«»aiii lektarUietpeiieiu*. Appfilnimeni in 

SA3S^J1 : flaaoarch Fallow SA2S«^^ jikeJiihL'. m ihe rir'iiif-ijip.** iii jin'iji'ilni 


•A20,4f7; PoiMoclortl Foflew 
SA1B,333-4A73,I4B; Stnior Loelurer 
$A3aOM-3A3S.077i Uoclu'Or 

|A9a.43S-SA3B,4e7. Fiwlltor daiolla 
and ippIleaHon jwocaduni may ba 
oMalnad front T>io Aaaadalfon of 
CoinmontMallh Univorallloa (Appfal 
36 Gordon SquorOi London WCIH OPF 
untoaa ottiorwlan alaiod. 


The University of Melbourne 

DIRECTOR OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF 
APPLIED ECONOMIC 
ANDSOCIAL 
RESEARCH 

Appikillmtue Invited fniDiKtvMttlT 
dlUM.iliwi lneitja>dainand«iia ippiuiinaie 
teieai(ftev<cijta(u (di the miionof 
Diircidiafihr Inifliulaof Applied rmnonue 
indSrtualKcMtrch Iheumiaicewillhive 
■BiMUilUmiUirectofoitncnyiattaml 
will be tlifibib foTf e-ippoininenl. I he 


Dlieeini ttfllM ippeinicd t rtctciaur olihc 
UnUenirv. 


UntversKyof Queensland 

CHAIR OF POLITICAL 

AopAuilm ua lD«tM bom duuiMiiMiicd 

Kfaol an tMdhe poihloa of IWhobi H 
PoliOn1S(kmtailiaf)cpaitB«BlM 

M lokndtaa.ltia Deoaitnenl oHen 
undargraduieqnlulalht lallD«dnaaRnol 
poUUnl icwnn : AiMU aUjui PoUlka, 
eonpanqrcimerRBMini laanidlaaibf 
paflucaor A>fi. USA. USSR aad Eurape; 
otwraaileailnlailoMipBlHeU lbcr>ni aiM 
rauachiaeibadi-uew ai In public 
admiidniatianand puUc poUn.'lia 
powaratewoaiiuidiimiaebiHfnaatei'i 
depitBiaaddBaacaicibyteU. aadaouna- 
wotb Mneib datNci In pablle 
amoliiiiilBaaBd AalUMvamMAi 
AppHeubtbeiiUlndleauilwIreuiiMi 
aiawnof taicKiiand ^ deialh of pnt 

"iratriu 


KkBlhhk'.intlwril.lliL'.tjIKr 111 jj-i'IiiuImI 

ni /rumanijClKr 

uir-nl' ilNir l» j«kPUl'L Inliiioi.iUuquiiib't 
»uybi:tliii;'i'ill<'lbL'|i|i.M.'iri'>l ihr 
Irilduic.riufc'kiii A J. lil.inJk.lnilu' 

Uldirj'.llv Habit SAI«.*M>S.\;<f.Ui7. 
iHh fviS 


The University of Adelaide 

LIMITED TERM 
LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Demiimeai'iiewaiAaiul raiuiritliii work 
wiirheaapenid. AppUcamiahauldhava had 
oonildefaWauluairlaleapetlrnee, 
pterenhIyMili abachjmunduf aooid 
m^Mln.CAD'CAin and at lean MIC other 
iB^at ircaoIrnearcriM icuiue. 

Thif putitiM. oMn tn r<oih racji ind 
nomrn.batallfhlt lc>ithrea]rtiirffinnilM 
daiadlaDpoiriniAlIn IWU. 

DeiaiucliheduJMtnklaitrdforcbt 
poilikeimarbeeBialncdriDnihtCbalrman 
ofifae Dcpanaicni. Dr I. M. Flckkt. 

fto IfWflalifailBa about ibe genet el 
raBdimneafallmMsuitentirnayhr 
obul«tdfmiheniMnnelMaM|ti«f the 
UnKenlty. 


AppllcadauiladanlkeM.qiniiai 
MfcrrnceAwnDeiand ri«lli|iullpeiyMal 
‘life— Hftf U'L'Ktpr 


addrcuaaflltbiarMtafeMihoeddtuwni to 
ih« l^or^bjanapii et the UrthonU) of 


ThaUnlvereityof Sydney 

ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR OF 
SOCIAL WORK 
(SOCIAL POLICY) 

TbeieqaadbfllileaolanAimiita 
Ptoftwai nwddhe pifnwlhjoonaaba the 
winIpnllcyWKMmofibeDtpaitBieaiil 
inidaiMiwaindptMlffadualelevcbandlo 
takcamABi loIr in Ike deealopBeni of 
rewa n-li pojceia I n Mdal pellcT artia. 

Ii bexpected Ihai (be laecawM uplIcaBl 
wfllfctwaxpenbeln Soiiil Pollcyinaaneia] 
vAoiiralinSKlalWtlbnlneankiiler. 
Tha Uepaitaaoi cmphailiea ibe 
tat ardepa edenee of lodal polii>' and IOC iai 
wort aad wadwtfoefolog) cnuKtcoAiu 
■odSodilSiBilatinidanti Qubneiilmln 
Sod tl Wtak udror Soefobgii nouM be 
advaniaaaani 

IkeUnlvtniljrraairveilkaiyhliMi l» 
ptucaid adlh any appomiieam he tnm^ or 

OIttai MlliMb, 

idAi^rtu 


The University of 
Manchester 

OojmrlitiPrtl uf Nanr 
uBiorn Bliidtoo 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
ARABIC LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 

Appllentloiio nr« Invited 
for eito obovB pont. ten- 
OlJJo fcir twalye niuntlta 
re-om Ortabnr lot. lead. 
Tho pBroDii opiiolmod will 
ba crnnarlecl to loach Ara- 
blr* Lmiguano ni untinr- 
nrneluato level >in<l ehoutd 
preferably have Intiireot 
also in ooino •■■•neb nf 
Arabic Lltarnliiro. tinlory 
Vijthlii Itio ranpp £7,190— 
£Bi9S0 p.a> Btiporaniiua- 
Cion. Kitrlhar anrilciilar* 
anti apnlleatlon Ttirma rra- 
liirnaDla by July Btlii from 
tfi« Roplatror. The Uni- 
vorvliv, MonchPBter MIS 
9PL. Qiinta ref. lOf/BS/ 
THSd. MI 


lltvlBilen 

39J(d>/«U 


the Unfverslly of New England 

LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
BIOCHEMISTRYANO 
NUTRITION 

Tha apntttiewilipanldM'alBKaetilni 
fleoervl Mocheeif luyai aacoadaad ilUid wai 
wvelaed <dl beceapooiibblbnElidycai 
laeclilDgiaptaBiMocltaiiiliin.llieaBpoliUfa 
will be axpaiMd to aetaely w^Rike 
maeaiA aad poat graduate ttudeoi 
toper«Woa.BicfdnblTtapbubfcefaaalitrT 
oruauodatfdBcU.APbDaiidiielevtai 
midoBinnl raicareli are r^red. 
&qKrteinatiariUrylettaiaaeUn|«ouldba 
anedTtaiia. 

InfariiiMMbdeeiiMbeiDada 
RaaodiW PnNaanR. a. r^cwm» i 
DapanveaofBlocheaibirMBd 
MlenLeat«7>TnS]0. ^ 

ital^ilMUatirtnii)r ntanct ibenghi lo 
oiBk^ mbukaoi pnibadoeaip 
cooPdniihbappnprtata. ' 

Oifaei to^DwfpcIwbMperiHBatlon. 
atdraiie avljht iBaal aitd removal eapemea 
Mngof baddlega bWHb 
Atnidrie. 

ApfltoBd^iiKhidtof Um aiiotaf od 


AmldalCiNIwnsi . Aaanua. prlM to the 
rhMbKdib. AppllranUfhMldferaairi a 
neaiioAalinbim 

loibe 

SloliOnktiiMiB.Q TiiraBr,nirHaaihdr 
anvelnpei'rrtvileaadCcittedanilal'afid 
Mw^iha peeliiM Munbai. belutc Ac 
dOBlagdaHHuioeipodlieibeappalBCiMqi 


University Oolletfe of 
Wales 
Aberystwyth 

Uepiirtmaiil nf Choinisiry 

LECTURER 

ApplUa'ttuiia are InMtOLi 
I rum Htittably uualirinrt 
nnil tiaporiencfid pcrnoiin 
l^vr the peat of Lacriirnr tn 
pnjanic riinmlutry injuiUla 
frum I Uciober. IB8S or 
aa »Pnii an nuOHlbla Ihcrb- 
afler. 

Sulary on 'the Srole fiir 
Leiitturara KT, I nD— £l 4, |9B 
par ditnum. 

Purllior pnrilcularo oiid 
anpifratloii forma ran bet 
ubialnari rraiii Iho nan- 
lairor (Staffiiia oriue) Thu 
Vliilvaralty CTulloBa of 
Wiilca. Old CdIIudui Kino 
Strna-t, Abaryai wyMi, 

Hvea SAX. ,joi: (0II70J 

S1TT Ext. SOI. ClpainU 
italo for auplitatipna, Fri- 
day Bth July. 19B3. HI 


The AuslreliBfi Nallonal 
University 

Rooureh Schoolof Poclflo Sludlaa 

FELLOW/SENIOR 
FELLOW 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 

Hie Dept/uveniitkoneeriiedKlili 
utlcnailitiul ecomnke and wtth the 
Konnmkioldevcliipliigcouniileilnihc 
Aila-pjciricrrglan. roi ihiipotian 
etuUiibcdwhalai tilth a piovcn koiiiI uf 
publicaiiuiti.eipedillylniheun.lisduibi. 

Eapertecueolappiied woikiiilieNb WtEiit 
the Oapiuineni'ivDape would alMba 
dealiable. 
fJipmnhrrrdfJ 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW/RESEARCH 
FELLOW/SENIOn 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 

1br UcP'UUiH.iilaniiic<llied»llh the 
ccoiKmilcaiddrvrlnpiiiginunUielln ihe 
Atli-l'iallefeginn-iidwlih Inu-iaiiionjl 
(toaiinikt Vorihii|»*iRltuAb|a*«b<ilar 
who trill woikpi uiunlyuAibc fmlontinn 
mnniilt'. In Ihe citci'f ippoInleMMto 
HetcaKU filiuvui Senior Krenich I rllaw 
|hr apfuliiti.t null haiv a piovcn K.-uid rd 

B MltuiMAk llic poiltl un It at Ailtble hunt 
Miary IVM 
HAiiauu mi 


POSTDOCTORAL 

FELLOW/RESEARCH 

FELLOW/SENIOR 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

DEPARTMENT OF 

HUMAN 

GEOGRAPHY 

(TVvspaillleail ^ 

IVnaotiUana wdlbenntt available in July 
IM4. luy nnybe niad a loy ofdie abnve 
bvfb. Ap^raOdMwtO be conddcicd fraen 
nitahlvn willed geaftisheri tovuik la any 
ateeaniuiBuCMpaiiny lekvamieihc 
rawn^ proMounaor Ae DeMiuitnit oe 
ihegeeatipl^ofcMnonik andiucUlehanye 
In SouiBMii end Eui Ada, and iha liland 
tbelAe. It la, Iimcr t, hoped that enn 
pMiilen can ba fUlidln an artadiiNilv 
Rioted to Ihe &ho(il7 piopammonTha 
CaiiaMandCoBwaiienceaafladiMflaltiatton 
bSealbeiiiAdaiBdtbcPteidc'.indeat 
one nppiloiae will futti inal^ inSeeibeail 
AilaandibcoiherlBibe Padlfc. Field 
caper lencr in aThltJ tVoild (.tunirv would be 
<nppoiiiiavni ai Krvenh Fcuavoi Senior 
RMwiih Fellowlevrl li eapacladto be M 
ibiM)«anwkhpaalblBaatcadoawnM 

BVfl^rinnlDf CMOl AnbUioni 

!?«iK;^33Mi552K'V 

taMliMUuaBiakaepapodilonm " 

■GOadmenl.ln order to punut umcdeflfUie 
piopvmmcorictcw-h In (he atw a ait aa for 
fuayaan. 

laqatranwbiieek man apeakor 

eMtional (Blew mailM ihadd whie M the 
Heailof Oapaneicai. PioTf woi H. C. 

nAxtgmilW 


SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW&HEAD 
CONTEMPORARY 
CHINA CENTRE 

AjpUetibihoald havaa labnaaibl 
hadKrwudtaremiehaBpwMWChtat 
a^a itcocdofeiUMfvcpublleiib 
mf eraaea nay ba |hvn to Oiaae afifa 
9U*l<flH^ilaibtaMlilieleaBaa.aipecUlr 
Beldi^olpaliu, eceiMoilaM 
^lofir.Speelaltap^tidllbeBltcedoa 
iha«apBdiyupieTidetablla«aillHdmNii 
bnd(aiBlimajde»««dbiaienia4Rhan 
wnMffoc^OdaawUtbtiieCaBiwand 
iba Ualteolig. 

, Ap^towai.unhuwfaanriaaaiatad.iviU 
ta; Scnlat Rllow/Fettaer for Set nan In tlw 
^ lailMca, ^ Iha pialbhiy gf eaiaa- 
aoo, altar ratdta, to Rflrltt ip: Seirioi 
Reaaaich FellowUcaNrA FaOaw nonaally 
BB to ihrea yean wlib tha pouiMlin of 
ecMulon to tatitaiiiin of ftva ytvv. taidoc- 
total RDo* Hnulhr lao yean 

Omu art jmiMBd lanrk mtrl tod 
ROtoval. Aadrtince lowaida boodni b gIvcB 
(p an ippeiDUe from oauidt Cubena. 
StiparanmaUMi beneflia ua tnlltble fui 
iMlkittU who tn aUgChh lacoMitbim. Tha 
Uoneiilij Rierm ihe righi aoi to make an 
■mimtni w u mke u npcdnimrai far 
kritotiN ti any Um. ' 


The University of Western 
AustrallB, Perth 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
ANATOMY AND 
HUMAN BIOLOGY 

Appllcailont tie inviivd fui appolBiineni 
(41 a period ol fin yeiit In the mil in'.ianK 
trilb loioe pioip'ct of lenewal. The poti trill 
be avdllabie riuneiilySepieiabei Ivfj. 
Applieann trill heeiF«eied lohave a luglwr 
de^e , or tpprupilaic piufeulonal 
qutUfleitlon. and to hate leaching and 

icMa^eaperlenfe rKfeROCewlllbegiven 
to a neurMnaioailii. wlih a iirong it-Mtrch 
Inicieii In ibe ncuioKieneti and a medical 
quaUAcailon.llaappouuccwouliltltdbc 
npeciadiotearhlii at leui one eibei uea 
iriibln ihaUepanmeni. 

The Deparuiicni hit a broad mace uf 
InkRita.Incladbiiburean ntoipholagy. 

ocatobkiloiy. cytology and hkiolODi 
repiDducilva bklogv. human gatieun. 

cwduilonindhuDanccologyrDoihmedletl 

indtctcnceMiuknii tie lai^i wlihia the 
|t/-piiiini;nl.«lilrli liKutfllili'icky-'d 

S ums fill hitiii'uituoil puliciaOimli' 

nil I Ilf Ltepuinieiii'aucibiici Include 
elec non niicivi'C'pv, linugc amiinltenJ 
ilatucculiuiv. Fuiibf I deiuiltmayhe 
obtained (iteii Uie Mead nf Dvparimeni 
Deneliia Include tupemnnuaiion.larci m 
Penh for trpoiniee and de pcadani funilly 
lemovutalkiwaAM.iiudylvaveeaitloni 
Ri vice If eve aad houilng loan tehetie. 
CuidltloM of appolfltmaoi trill be speeUlcJ In 

any uKm of wpp^f^'d wWth may t ewU 

flam thli ailveioiement 
AppUcaiMiulndupllcaie titling full 
(arunnl parueulan, quiliiletUoni. 
eapericnec and die naiiec and uddicHCiOf 
ihiec Rfctcei riiouM reach ibe Sielfki 
Ofllcri.UniveiuiyofWcttcinAiuiraila. 
Medlf nda, Wcuem Auatc aliaddW. by 
/MJufv/WJ. 


La Trobe University, 

Melbourne 

LECTURER IN 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES- 
FIXEDTERM 

DaparIninnI ol Hltfory 
SeriMlafHunigniilaa 

Suecaulul e ppolnicc trill cuciidmatc and 
Mtch In a Oni year biliddueiory 1 liitory al 
Rallaloai unit covertog varinua lebgloin 
tradiilQM. ExpenlMlnone itadldonwlih 
mmn caperienn boihan. aadaniniareai In 
■ultlriaelpUnatyappratcbctiktlrible- 
A^olnrmani four yean from early I4M. 


Q(tfflthUnlver«ity, Brisbane' — 

fciSTRETORTHE 
ADVANCEMENT OF 
LEARNING AND 
TEACHING 

•fTamiioMa^-i ■ 

Ilic CcniicSina|oi uriltiilet Inudcv 
urniUni wlib Iha tcaderalc naif In ibe Sehooli 
wiha UtuT^iy ondarigo and ctaluuion of 
the UiUymhjr^oirncurnciduin. In addlUon 
^atamnihaCtBiRaailfidifUnlvaraltria 
ttflgn aMopeiaic IticMiac tppcanl and 
aotne crritarnocedurai. 


LECTURERS 

SCHOOLOF 

HUMANITIES 

(Mieinulng appolnlnifma} 

SOCIAL 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

igeltlAiihrapekiylwtthaaitailaieitallnihe 

■idyolMrdliaiimiMtodwLiilnAakikta 

toMikil. 

AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL 
HISTORY 

AUSTRALIAN 
INTELLECTUAL AND 
CULTURAL HISTORY 

SOCIOLOGY 

AetiralMkaU IlMRvitriih araiki ummi In 
niecludyolAuiOiHtniMRitl 

pie appoinkeawiU eomnbutau leicfabig 
McouiwdavrlOMneniitoik In the Schoolof 
HumiBllka nidiinlaeiplmary degiee 
^watuBaaatdptnwa Bpgmnaie Mieach. 
3]<* PMhlnni an btidieted (m January 


Itat. 

lJufyJMJ 


THE UNtVERStTY COLLEGE OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH 

department OF GKOLOdY 

GEOPHYSICS 

POSTGRADUATE RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 


Mithodi ol Mhoral Exploration 

Efc*eSrtKf*?i^ taWlwi H to lori a iMin wori4ig under 

wSdL SfiSW ifeiS'SI'.iJJ 


AOpUcaltonlOtlMBndhfdiaru^jd...ii^‘i.^.i.<.,.-^... . 


_T* Batm^lpg doll far 


University of tho 
West Indies 
Trinidad 

AnpllCMlItiitn Itrrt liivitbtJ 
rruiii Hiiltubly niuilirind 
cululldntcB for tho falluw- 
liip irontn hi lltr brhani of 
Eiiiieutlnn: 

PROFESSOR OF 
educational 

PSYCHOLOGY 

To laDL'Ii Ediirntiuiitil 
PayLlinIniiy qml. lartntMircii 
MnlllOilH liiullliJIiia wliilla- 
tlrw lu lilolior cirtnriiu luviil 
iiild uuinlllLl l•rtaa)Ul■ell r.u»- 
iiortrd wllli llir illatTitllii*. 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 

AppuhilL'r roriith'Ml lo 
tBHCM III one other rouiitla- 
tlon nren (boriolony. 
Peyclioluny of Cdiiroiloiii 
or to prepare inucliorH to 
terinli one of the aubjecta 
lit kite School ciirrlriiiiiRi. 

LECTURER/ASSIST- 
ANT LECTURER 
(8 posts) 

Teochlno of Maihomacirn 
witli l•xp)•rlulll.u III TttniH 
mill MniiNiirainuril mul In 
(he prrt-iiM'vIr i< unil in-aer- 
vlcn truhilnn nf tearliara 
napei'Inlly at primary 
luvol. 

LECTURER/ASSIST- 
ANT LECTURER 
<2 posts) 

Teaclilna of Rnodlno 
with poartiradiiote qunl- 
Ifleatlom In th« nubjaci. 
Prarereiiee will be given la 
thoae familiar with Carib- 
bean Langtiune prublema 
and with curriculum de- 
velopment expertlae In 
reeding. 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
(1 post) 

RESEARCH 
FELLOW/JUNIOR 
RESEARCH 
FELLOW 
(1 post) 

Teaching of Rnadhifi 
able to reaearch tn the dl- 
agnoala and remedy of 
reading problema. Friml- 
llartty with Cerlbbaan lan- 
guage problema dualrabln. 

Salary acalatii 1983/84 
Profoaaor: TTteWBfl — 

TTSIllaik, Senior l.«i<- 
turar/Baiilur Rowu-i |] g»i-- 


Guinea University of 
Technology 

nnpartmeni of 
AicQunianty tt^nd Bunineaa 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 

Tho Deiinrtmant offara 
Baehelur of Commerce da. 
graoa In Aceounllng. MbL 
oaninant and Comoutina 
This proaant atudent bodv 
within tlie Daparir»Mt 
luinibura over 380. with w 
fnll-thne ncadomle etsir 
nxinbllalimont uf 38. Pullv 
rtcinlnped laboraiorlea acta 
t.-(iiiinHiar faellltlae ere 


Anullrntiuiia ara Invited 
for poeltiaiia ofi Lecturer/ 
Suiilur t-eciurer la 
AccounthtH. 

Mhilnium ouallfieatloni 
would he a aulteble 
ucarlemic qualification In 
areua related to acruunilM 
and a rarounlxod profea- 
atonal aceounllng quel- 
irieutlon, togatber wlib 
nume eKnnrlenc* in terti- 
ary tnaehing. The aucraas- 
ful apiiltcant will need la 
be able to demanilraie 
aperial Ititereat/axparilae 
In at laaet two of the fol- 
lowlng, financial and men- 
agnment nccounilng. audit- 
Inu. taxation ur govem- 
nient accoiinitno. 

Par oppolnimant at iha 
aonlor lavel. aatenalva in- 
duatrfnl'cominarclal av- 
perlance and/or appropri- 
ate laeiiirinn oapartaiica la 
roquired. 

Worklnn familiarity 

with computer appllrt- 
tlone for rakevani tnachtaa 
and roaeorvli purpooea 
would bo daalrablw 
Tenchtng axperlonco la 
third world country would 
olao be an udvantaga. 

SucL-aaaful appllcanla 
would ba axpocted to pro- 
vide academic laadarablp 
In their arooe of epoelaHtr 


and to play a loading role 
In the devalonment ol 
accountancy atudlea In the 


TTSM0168. L«« luror/Rfl- 

auuirh Felluwi T1S3470B 
- TT$77604. Aawlitfuil 


Lacturer/Junlor lloManrch 
PaHow: TT949480 — 


Unfurnlahad 


dagraa program. 

Salary; Lecturer 

KiA.oafi - KiT.aro D.a.. 
Senior Laoturer KtS.7gA 
p.o. IKl = Stg 0.7381 
approx. I. Appolwlmaot 
level wilt dopand uiuui 
qualtflenltona and oapari- 
enea. 

Initial contract period it 
for approximately 3 iraora. 
Other beneflia include a 

J roiulty of addk taxed at 
Ofc. Appolntmaiit and ra- 

patrlat&n , ***TJi,' ‘•Sit 

forea for ihf» aiaff meixltor 
and family after II 
montlia of aorvlce. aai- 
tllng-ln and, aattllnu-oai 
alluwaiirea. alx weeka paid 
leave per year, ediicotloa 
larex end aaataianca lu- 
warda achool fnea. free 
houalnn. Salary P.rfll»*‘iSS 
-Plan and mndlcal banam 
■Pnitnea-ara available. 

Datalled 

itwo copIca) with Furtcu- 
lum vltee toaelhar wlib 
Iha nomea and addraaMt 

Renlatrar. . Papw* . 


aoeammedatlon ai n rental tSSii. 

of lOH of agiary or fur- Oumoa Onivoraltv of Tw 

nialiad at lavtH or Houa- golgy, FO mk 793. Ue, 

Ing Allowanea of 90W of Papua ^Ndw Oulnaa. by • 

nrnHinnahir aolary. atiidy July 1983- 


uiiil Ti-utui UrMhi. Un iw 
five (8l full peaaagaa lai 
approved ralaa) an 
appelntmenta and on nor- 
mel termination. Oaialled 
appllcaiiona threa (3i 
coplea Blvlno full poritcu- 
lara of quanflcailona nnd 
experience, dot« of birth, 
marital alatue and the 
namea end oddreaeoe of 
thrao refereea ahquid ba 
aant aa uoan ee poaulble to 
the Secretary, Unlvnrally 
of the Weet Indlae, st. 
Auguatlne, Trinidad. Ap- 
pUennta raeldeni In the Ctk 
ahould elao eond one (1i 
copy to overseaa Ediiea- 
ttonal Appolntinnnta Oe- 

e artmani, The_ BrICIah 
ounclf. 80/91 Toilenhum 
court Road. London WIP 
?,9T ,.5i*aUhB- reforenec 
ySd— U91/83. Puriher d«- 
tnlla available from either 
addreaa. HI 


University of The 
West Indies 
Trinidad 
WORKSHOP 
ENGINEER 

Appllcatlone are invited 
from aultebly qualified 
candidetea for the poai of 
Worhahop Bnglnaar In the 
P,«julty of Englneoring, 
H- W.l. St. Auguallne, Trl- 
oldnd. W.I. The aucceaaful 
dendldeie ahould have m 
laoat a O.Sc In Maohanlcal 
Engineering from a revog- 
nlxed Inakituilon phia at 
lenat five yeera eaperlenco 
In a^aupervlaorv poaliion 
Is Mainteneiice, 

Workehop Bupervlalon. In- 
ventory Control end Mem- 
barehlp or Prafaaatonal In- 
dtltkitlon. The ability to 
teach at both ina degree 
and, tacliniclan lavala aa 
wall aa an interaat In Re- 
aaarrh and Davalopniani 
ara oaaantlal. 

TTVK*f8fl-*^T’^' ** o"* 
JtI54;7o 8' to*''?T*y7','604. 

VV.3.8479V.-""" 

P86U Unlurnlahed 

rtccommodniloii If nvallabla 
ot 10% or furnlalied 
aooonimodatlon at iavk% 
8n>."®"9‘ng allowance at 
BOH .of panaioniible aul- 
ary. Up to riva. <31 full 
PBBaanea on 
nPDOIntineiit mid on iior> 
termination. 


AnelUenta realdanl . >» 
the United 
ahould sl«o tend one rapy 
to Aaaoclatlon. ol CfM- 
inonwealtn WnivertlMM 

lApplal. . 36 
Sguara. London wein 
OPF. from whom further 

E enaral Information may 
a obtained. ni 


University of the 
West Indies 
Trinidad 

PROFESSOR OF 
STATISTICS 
professor OF 
COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Appllcatlona era 
from aultabir quallflM 

candidatee for the ^ilnw 
Ina poata •" 
mont of MoihemaiK • 
U.W.l. 81. Auguatlne. ir» 
nidad, W.I. 

I . profasaor «* ***inli 
llco - The et 

be required to taach«< 
undergraduate end p**‘ 
graduate laYal* 

In the Facultlae of Neturw 
Sclencea *>*<1 ^iii>/she 
Oenaret Btudlea. M«wn* 
will ulao be ex^««n 

feallno for Applie d 
tlce would ba a« oeee 
kha Department. 

9. Profeeaor,^of 
ter Science “ The oi»P**j'p 
too would. In addlkl^ 
kho toachlng 

tS' • 

g’.p*.'KmtSr'SP'"5«.P«f 

Bolonoe. 

jccVrSJod.klon^^^^^^ 


[phj torminatlon. . Study 
jnO Treynl Dranl. Dotatloa 


’s> re! 

Iho Bacrotary, 
JA-Ji'il- Auguatlne. Trt- 
yv.l. Appllcante Po- 
‘n should 

hjan kond one 11) copy to 
Uie Overaeaa Bdueatlonel 
A PRO I ntm ante Deperr- 
BIPR*> The Dritlah Couiieil, 
B<l/9I Toktenham Court 
Rood, London.. WiP ODT 

J ooklng refarenea LT9B/83. 

available 
rom elkhar sQuroa. Hi 


ary. up to iivo on 

acotioniy nor- 

appolntmaiit end '’’’glLoy 
mal latmlnatlon. pi. j 
and Travel Or*5>V, ?**2S,ul- 
appllcatlona 

iricailona and experia^. 

and ’’ Becretera. 

faraea io tha oecr« 

U.W.l. 8t. Auguatlne. ”a- 
BO/B { Toktanham 


d. 


. I. • 
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Universities continued 


University of West 
IncOes 
Trinidad 

ApplUattoiiB am Invlind 
frooi aultnbly qualiljad 
candidetea for tho follow- 
iiig poata; 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
LECTURER/ 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER 

1. Senior Laeturor/Lec- 
turar in Structural Analy- 
ala and OBaign. Depai-l- 
mant of Civil EnoliioarInD, 
U yv.l. St. Auuiiatliia, Tri- 
nidad. Wl. Tha eppolnloe 
«rlll ba required to teach 
underai^tluatB couraaa and 
carry out reaearch work In 
one or more of the lollow- 
Ine areaa: Structural 

Anaiyaia and Deaton. 
Machanics of Sollda. Con- 
awtictlon. 

3. Lecturer/Aaalaiant 
Locturar in Engliisartna 


Oology In tliO—Dapuriment 
of Civil Bnulneerlng. 
U.W.l. St. Auguaiina, Tri- 
nidad, W.I. Tho appolntae 
will ba roqulrad to teach 
undargradUBtB couroee end 
terry out ramearch work In 
Eeplnaarlna Geology. 

salary acelua: Saitlor 

Locturar - TTS69.180- 

TT|90.169s Lecturer — 
Tt| 54.T08-TTS7 7.6041 
Aaalatant Locturar — 
TTS4S.480-TTi4 9.996. 

(£1 atorlino = 

1TS8.8479). 

F8SU Unfurnlahad 

art0mmodatlon If available 
at lOS or furnlahed 
ocrommodatlon at 19*6% 
or houaing allowance or 
30% of panaionabla ael- 
.arv. Study and Travel 
Grant. Up to five iB> full 
aconomy DaBaagaa on 
aMblntaient and on nor- 
mal termination. Datolled 
ajipllcatiooB giving qual- 
Ifuatlona amf axperlanca 
and namlug ihrae (3) re- 
f*M®» 16 tha BBcretary, 
U.W.l. St. AuQuetlne, Tri- 
nidad, W.t. Appllcante re- 
aMani la tha UK ahould 
alaa sand ona ill copy* to 
tha Ovarenee Educational 
Appbtminania Dapert- 
ntont. The Brltlih Council, 
SIkgi Totionheni Courl 
Bood. London. WLP ODT 
SgoUng raferanca U94 
-SS/Sa. Purkhar datalla 
era avallebla from althar 
aoxrca. Hi 


Unlvorsity of the 
West ladies 
Trinidad 
PROFESSOR OP 
AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING 

, APpJlcntlona are inviind 
auitabiy quuliriau 
mididataa.rob-aha-poat of. 
Fra^Baaor of Agricultural 
uglnaaring in the Faculty 
Bf Enginaerlno. U.W.l. Bt. 


University of The 
West Indies 
Trinidad 

PROFESSOR OP 
AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 

nindldatpa for tlin' iioiit of 
AgrIciiltiiPMl 
Ccoiiuiiiica ill the Doiiart- 
[r“hl 6l AariciiliurnI Eco- 
Farm Maiinga- 
niont. ApiillcaniB ahould 
I'hVB liitomaia in QuanUta- 
•l*'B Anaiyaia onri/ur Aurl* 
1 DBVOlopmeni. “n- 
teroftC III othsr RrnaB csf 
w?n Ecnuomlra 

Will DB Bri hU VBn t Ran ■ 
Dutlaa will Involve aoino 
couraawork taaclilng and 
perticlputlun in tlin r»«- 
aearch uronruinniii purao- 
nelly luoxnlbli* wllli t|ia 
.. 'Y . ^ i-eaBarch avaU- 

tantai end ilirnugh uuuar- 
vialna atudentx, and lo 
gr“'!“lh laadorehlp In Hie 
dlBelpJlne of Aarlcuiturtf 
EeonomlCB. 

^ aTSIII.STG. iCT ■IBFl* 
Inu = TTiS. 84731. 

FS6U Unfurnlahad 

nccommodatlon If available 
nt 10% or ruriilahad 
ncroinmodatioii el IBkaxg 
allowanea oT 
90S .of panaionabla tal- 
ary. Up to Mva (3> lull 
economy paaanQoa on 
appointment and on nor- 
mal tarnilnetlon. Study 
nno, Travel Grant, natalled 
application giving quel* 
irioMilona and eaporionca 
nnd naming three (3i ro- 
rri?.*! Sacratery. 

St. AuuuatlnL 
Trinidad., W.I. Appllcanla 
realdant in llio UK ahould 
alao Band one II > copy to 
the Ovareaaa Bducatlonol 
Appolntmenia Depart- 

'T'lia Brltlah Council, 
90/91 Tottenhom Court 
Road. London. WIP ODT 
quoting refarenoe U92/8S. 
Fiirthar datalla obtoliiable 
Irom althar aourca. HI 


University of The 
West Indies 
Trinidad 

PROFESSOR IN 
ACCOUNTING 

Appllcatlona era Invltod 
from auitabiy quailflad 
candidaiaa for tha poat o? 

oant win be ebpeetad to 
iactura In courgee In 
Financial Arcountlng end 
Manoaeniant Accounting at 
the B.St.. Olplume. and 


required to glvo 


Financial AccountfnB end 
Manoganiant Accounting at 
the B.St.. Olplume. and 
M.Sc. lovula, le eaiiuma 
Inadarahip In the doalgn 
couraa curriculum aa wall 
OB to rBconimand epproprl- 
uk« roferonca ond reBdlng 
niatarlul. uiiu iu conduct 
. raeaerah.' .In -Mgnaganiany- 
wltn gpqcinc referenee to 
tho Carlbboen uraa. 

Salary Bcola: TTS91.T8.B 
- TTSn 1.3 72. tcT ilorl- 
ing B TTSS. 84731. 


5*^9 leaderahlp In thiB . , , 

tM^lng ppogramma and FSSU Unfurnlihed 

hill eloo be expactod to ascommodatlon Ifjxvallabla 


hill eloo be expactod to 
miieia roeaerch program- 
hw relevant to tna neoda 
Sf Uia Caribbean raglon. 
Weferanee will be given to 
-moao Bppiieanta with 
”?BhlBdga and exparlonco 
Afrlwjltural Enginoar- 
■og In the Cerlbboon Ha- 
Bfon. 

TTS9I.70B 
,„99?U Uiifurnlahod 


lalS ?s‘.i 

no'^r! 

me -j^rtnlnatlon. Study 
aSSiA?.T*’ OfBnt. Detallod 
SIISImS-®"* Plvlnp qual- 
wja tjong. aniT axperlanca 

V.W*i a? I*** SBcretary. 

mSui r'^i.AvvXeanta re- 
Sm Lis **'• UK ahould 
fill® ®*** L>> Bopy to 
Addbuu*.!**** Educational 
ShSSP "uJhBntn Deoart- 

s8%Y J!''**!**’ Council. 
&Mit i^^ljBnham Court 
mSoilk-**?"/*®"* WIP ODT 


BUDIlk-**'"?**''** WIF ODT 
Fanh^ fBfBrenoo UBB/8S. 
aMn Bf* avnll- 

•Bie from either aourca.HI 


University of 

^^^UREBHIP IN 
INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 

fa^WIcetiona era Invited 

SHf-s-S 

^*01 cavil? depBrth 

5«rhailoJlV‘?« Public In- 
llonfi , A** tpw., Tnterna- 
"‘•'•natlo7fi"‘**hona end 


or kh.'%***‘**i In the 

>“i'Kr.3s 

from 

Im** rafallll* lamea of 
•<gBd ry**T»B._ahould ba 
»v 4th July 19B3. 

“•■ 'Wl. referonea 

■ ‘ HI 


at 10% or rurnjahqd 
accommodation at lSVg% 
or houaing allowance of 

u"p' ?:ii 

nronomy paaaagea on 
eppnintniani end on nor- 
mal terniinntlon. 9*V®J 
end Travel Orem. Detailed 
application giving qnel- 
iricatlona and axperlanca 
unJ naming three (S> re- 
foraoa to Secratorir, 
U.W.l. 81. Auguatlna. Tn- 
iildad. W.I. Appllcante rp- 
Hidnnt In the UK ahould 
iilao aand one (ji copy to 
The OvoraeoB Educational 
Appolntmenia ^ Depart- 
mont. The Dritlah Council. 
90/01 ToUanham,_Coupl 
Road. London W\P Ot^ 
nuotinn raferanca U93/M. 
Further dotella obtalnoble 
from either aourca. HI 


University of the 
West Indies 
Trinidad 

LECTURER/ASBIST* 
ANT LECTURER In 
HISTORY 

Appllcatlona are Invited 
from Bullqbly quailflad 
candidatee for the poet of 
Loetiirar/Aaalatant Leciur- 
ar In Hletory. 

' U.W.l. Bt. Auguatlne. 
Trinidad. W.I. to teach 
.KlBiory of Bclance end 
Tachnoloey or Hletory of 
Economic Thought eijo 
Hletory of,^ 

addition the . bbI*®'"*®" 
will be raeponelbia for ay- 

pervlalon of poatgradue« 

reaearch and teaching o> 
tha M.A. by couraowork. 

?!l-‘s“551.7oV-iS= TTVTV.Yfi: 
(^n';S!38o - 

(£1 Btarllns * 

TT93. 84781. 

FSSU Unfurniehed 

accommodation H ■''•‘,*•^*2 
at 10% or furniqhad 
accommodation at 19% gr 
bouBlng allowanea of 90% 
of panaionabla aalary. UP 
to rive (SI full aconomy 
toaaaagea on appcilnmeni 
and on normal 
tlon. study, and. Yrjivol 

a rant. Datatlad appllca- 
on" giving «IUBllf‘“**‘9S2 
and axparlanca *n*l.naml|io 
thrae refar«e to the 
Secretary. U-.WJ.. Ef-yAI 
guBtlne, Trinidad, W-*- 
Appltcanta ro,aldant In tha 
UK ahould BlBo BBnd o^ne 
<ti eooy to the Ovariaqa 
EdueatYonal ABPO<"{jP,Wih 
DeDertmanl. Tna Brltian 
Councliv 90/91 Tottenham 

Court Road, London WIP 

ra6/8f.“"tother"tel- 

obtainable from •**har 
eourco. 


University of Otago 
Dunedin, New Zealand 

DIRECTOR 

ADVANCED 

BUSINESS 

programme 


, AnnlUBllOMv arc Inviu.cl 
uf nirctlor III 
tlio Atlvaiuoil PuHCne^H 


■3- ouvuiicvii 

Mrnnrunniio wiiiiiii Um 
ruciiliy of Comniarro. Uiil- 
vornlty of Otnun, Tlio 
Programnio la un a 

P?5L"'’*'*erlDncn, nui-timo 
^■i',/'.* tlio moriulra of 
which arc utlllznl In poat- 
gridiiDto diulomiiB ami ax 
ennurntr iiianiiaomnnt d«- 
vfilopnipiit uiilia, Thu 
niroclur ia rraponaiblu for 
the Dilniliiixirailon and 
proiiioiion Ol thu Proarnm- 
mn and lx axpocted to con- 
krlbiile to toBcliing within 
the qruii nf Ida or har own 
apuclaliantlon. Thlx pout 
renraaonta a uiiiqim nppor- 
tiiiilty lor a puraon who 
aiiioya working with a 
wide ranga of subject xpo- 
elallata, liua a eironn In- 
laroat In muiiuuemant do- 
valopniDiii. and wjxiiaa lo 
(I,t>va1pp n rioan roln- 

tinnahip with biialiiean 
fli'iiia llirouuhciiil New 
ZBHiqiiJ. Candldntnx 

Hhuiild be ijoud Imainean 
ueiierullati with manngc- 
riel axperlanca, relevant 
higher degraea, pravloue 
axperlanca of programmaa 
of o alnillar nature and a 
creative approach to the 
laornlno proceaa. The 

appolnimeiit will be at a 
level appropriate to the 
appoliiieo'H okperlenrii end 
qualiraotiune up to aiul In- 
cluding AeeoclBta Pro- 

reeaor. 

... Seiduj* Lurturer 

NZS-iT.bSB - 334.387 per 
S.‘UL4.'Q a bnr at 

NZSSQ.I37 par annum: 
Profoaepp 

NZ$St,SB 6 par annum. 

. Fiirthar pardculare arc 
available from the Becret- 
nry_ Oonarnl. Atanciatlau 
of Commonwealth Uiilver- 
Bltlee lAppta), 36 Gordon 
fauare, London WCIII 
OPF. or from the Reg- 
latrar of the Unlveralty. 
P.O. Box 36, DuiiBdIll. 
New ZaalBiid. 

Applicutloiia cloea on 31 
Auguat loss. Ill 


University of 
Aberdoen 

Daniirhnonr of ErMpliiaorlno 
Appllcatlona ara Invited 
for two naw 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
ENGINEERING 

iqtJAbla from I October 
1983,.^ The Dopariniont 
prnyirtna a fum'-yrer uni- 
flea vuiiveu m vWll, ©let.- 
HiTiSII "" *~ — ‘~rntri‘ en- 
^akTallllllime^MUtaM 
final two yeera or tna 
couraa, The poata are iu 
the followlnD araaa: 

tel Manufacturing procea- 
aaa - The paraon 
apppintad vylll be a 
member of ilia Moelin- 
Ideal CuDliiourliiu 


Massoy Universitv 
Polmorston North, New 
Zealand 

LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCE 

AiMdlcnUuixs atv hniiuhl 
fmin porvoiia wlih 
appr.tpriiilu (|lll•llrl^llll(.>n» 

III uily Ilf thu fli'lile al 
ifrpiiiiUiiii ■iml riiimicn in 
wlilcli inucidiiu la xlfoi-nU. 
Apulli-niltinv will alnii Im 
widcoiiinrl Iroin imraona 
who linvu ilAnionHtrntnd 
vrhnlurahip In foiiconiunl 
or lociiiilL'nl nrcaa with rc- 
li-vniica to imicldliB and re- 
innreh In aci'uiiiiirna. 

The eppolnliin will oii- 
ungp in tancldiiu mid ra> 
anarch UN pan nr the nnil- 
ti-dlkclpIliiDry Fnciiliy uf 
llualuuaa Stuilioa. Oppur- 
luidtica exiat for acndnmlc 
Nlurl lu coiitrlliul'' lo thn 
ecilvlllea of iiitnn eionoly 
ANaotlnlBd with tlin Fneu). 
W, aiiL'h ax the Uiialnnaa 
Cnmn,utiir SyatcniH Rn- 
Neerch Cniitr*., and tlin 
Muiiimnmmit. Ediirnlloii 
aii'l unvclupmniit Cniitre. 

Spe.lllc rouiinaia for In- 
formation on tlin Aucmiiii. 
lug nnd Fliiiinii: prugrom- 
inq» In tha Uiilverally In 
ralation to thia vacancy 
ahould be directed to Pro- 
raaaor C. T. Heaslewood, 
Heed of Departniant of 
Accouiiilng and Finance. 

SaJiiry; Lecturer 

NZS81.tl60 - S9S.6B4. 

,, Fiirlher duinlla of tho 
Univerally, tugeCliar with 
cuiidltlnnii nf appointment, 
may be obtalnrii frnni the 
Aaenclqtlnii of Cuniiimn- 
wraliii Uiilvnraltina 

(AiipiHi, 36 Oul'ilon 
Bquere, Lmtiluil WCIII 
OPF, or from Ihe Run- 
iBtrnr of iliu UnlvoriiJiy. 
Appllcellona elurtn iin IS 
July HI 


University of The 
West Indies 
Trinidad 
LIBRARIAN/ 
DOCUMBNTALIST 

, Appllcatlona arn invited 
froni,^ eultubly qiiidlflml 
ciiiiUldatea for the pi, it nf 
Llbrerleh/Dociimaiilnlial at 
1. eciuror' Anal N taut Lertiir- 
er Invel lu tha School of 
Eiiucetlun. Tha eurceeefiil 
applicant will be roeponal- 
*6,. the Aree Co-DrdI- 

sTosrsr iJssnuoV. i/a 

f*ry,.n»rt other rinoerimeii- 
tal llbrorfee on the cam- 
piiH. nnd to be reapoiiande 
for the Holuctloii, acuiiiel- 
tliin mid •■iiialnuiiing >d 
UUreyy (natertain «x wall 
Be (Jocumenta and huiaxlng 

^whei>B nnpeeaei.y 

'iiisiriui ■> 

TtIs i3?ai alarlhio ■ 

PS3U Uiilurulehotl 

Di-commoJatlon If avallobla 


leal CtiDlnourliib DccoiiimoJailon If •vbMMj* 

feedti^s^d.tfgv 

larofi and/or Indiiat- 

al axoarianca In one 2i>% of panaionabla aai- 


rial axperlanca In one 
or more of me follow- 
ing rialda — meihode or 
manufacture. met el 
form tup. robot Ire, 

CAD/CAM or daelgn 
for modern production 
kechnlquee. 

(b) Mlcroaleetronlea ~ 

Candldoiee will be ex- 
pected to be auitabiy 
qualified and to have 
PoataraduBto aaperlence 
althar In Induairy or In 
s Unlveralty In one or 
more of the following 
ftalde — digital aloctro- 
nioa, mlcroproceBa,or 
. ayatame. analogua/ololt- 
a1 Interraca daelgn. 
Salary on the Lacturer’a 
Bcala cf.lSP to C14.1SS,par 
annum, with appropriate 
placing. 

Appllcatlona 19 coploai 
namlna inraa rafarqaa. 
ahould ba aant by B July 


2(>% or panaionabla oai- 
ary. Up to five iSt full 
aconomy paaaagea on 
Bppolntmant and on nor- 
mal termination. _ Study 
and Travel Oranr. Detailed 


ebplICBlIone giving qual- 
Iflcmtlona and «Kparlence 
antS namino three I3l ra- 


1985 to Tha Saeratary. 
The Unlveralty. Aberdeen, 
from whom rurthar par- 


tloulare may be obtelnad^l 


University of 
NewossUe Upon Tyne 

Department of Burvaylns 

DEMONSTRATOR 

Aoplleetlona era Invited 
for the Boat «LR*‘!!»*r"*8urI 
ISyInS SolMce. tanebia for 

froSflS? oVtoiSrtsfff" 


Appileantu ehould poc* 
•■•• • degree, 

In lend aurvaylng or in © 
cognate aObJeet 
eludea an aiament of (ono 
aurvaylng, but ©l^ll'-ntlone 

^“om lhp« i? 

a".Xmat3c. and* with Sn 
MtiPmKyn tho I.M of 

»Jer%? A *‘.Jo.Va"f3du. 

St" qualirieatlon would bo 
an advantage. 

_ The.„ principal . dutf« 


fereea to the secretory, 
U.W.l. St. Auguatlne. Tri- 
nidad, W.I. ApoMcanta re- 
Bident In the UK ahould 
Blao send one (1 i copy to 
the OverBBBB Educational 
Appolntmanta Deport- 

inent. The Brltleh Council, 
B0/9l Totlenhain Court 
Road. London, WIP ODT 
quoting referenea UI03/ 
S3. Further deielia obtain- 
able from either nourca-HI 


The University of 
Sheffield 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

Appllaeilona ere Invited 
from man and women for 
the above poet tanaule 

S rom 1 October 1993 until 
0 September 1994. Salary 
In the range £6.375 — 

£7,653 B year on the acnle 
for Non-Cllnical Leotur- 
era. Eipacted age of eandl- 
detea up to about 27 years 
but orner oandidatoa not 

f caeluded. Porttculars 

rom tho Reglatrar and 
Secretary tStafflitu), the 
Unlveralty, Shefffpla SIO 
2TN to whom appllcatlona 
13 coplea). Including c.v. 
nnd tha namea of three re- 


roreea, ahould be sent by 
4 July 1993. Quote reft 
R84B/bl. Ml 


aaerch. 

"""purthar *8“^ 


University of York 

Department ol Soclolooy 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

Appllcatlona are Invltod 
for a tompornry lac- 
luranhlp lu Boctology, ton- 
able for two yegra rrgrn 1 
October 1993. condtdaioa 
ahould normally have a 
lilghar dogreo In 

Sociology. 

Salary on the LeeturgraJ 
acBle £7,190 lo„£M.125 

pa, with U88. Tha 
appointment will be made 
at the lower and of thq 
acale. 

Six coplea of eppllce- 
tlona (one only from over- 


University of The 
West Indies 
Trinidad 

ASSISTANT WORKS 
SUPERINTENDENT 
(CIVIL) at 
LECTURER/ 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER LEVEL 

Aiipli^unla lire InvHud 
fruiii NiilKibly inmMflnil 
< niKlldakCH lor the imat (tf 
AnxlNtBiit Wnrka dunarin- 
tunJonl (Civil) uk Lnctiir- 
(ar/AiMlhteiii Lnciur».r 

lavni. Aniilicnnta elioulrl 
have a doureo In Civil Eii- 
uliieorinii or Hlahor 
Nuilonal Diploma and ut 
©«■• two yoitra oxperlonca 
In Malnionaiirp Deiiert- 
niHiit. Ilia Aiipolntnii will 
uu rf>anuiieiblD for tho 
Civil Eiiplncierliig Mnliilu- 
nuiiie riirrlod out by the 

nopartmaiu. 

aularv krulii; I.ecturnr — 
TT$S4,)nH U* TTS77.604: 
Audlatniil I.erturor — 

rises. 480 ti> TTseq.agn. 

<£1 Nterllng • k 

TTS3.H472>. 

FbSU UnfuriilMliod 

ui'commoilnklon if avaiioblo 
at 10% or furnlahed 
accommodation at 1919% 
S!I allowance ni 

20% of ponelonablo naJ- 
ary. Up to five (Si full 
aconomy pasinnos nn 
appointment unil on iiur- 
nial termination. Stiiily 
tin«l Travel Ornnt. Datallrd 
ajipllciillnna plvlng niiol- 
IfUiitiiDiA and axpnrlxnco 
aiitl naming kltron i3> ra- 
‘hfi 8ari.«,tury. 
IJ.yv.l. &i. Aduuatiiie, Trl- 
nhlutl, W.I, Anpllciiiite rn- 
elcinnt In Uk, UK Nhunlil 
alnii aend min (1 1 ,*opy to 
tho CivnriinoN Editciitlniiitl 
Apiioliiininnia Dnpi, Tim 
UrltlNh Cuunril, 90/91 
Tiittoiihani Coui'i Rand. 
London WtP ODT niiolliio 
rafureiicx UI09/IJ3. Fiirtli- 
nr delBlIe ubtnlnulilu from 
eltliar xinii-Ln. HI 


The University nf 
Leeds 

Dopartmnnt of Paycliintry 

LECTURER 

(PSYCHOLOGY) 

Aiipllentionx are Invltod 
for t.liD poet of Leccurnr 
(Peycholony) In the above 
Deperiinent. 

Salary on the ecale for 
Larturare <C6,3T5- 

£13.303) (under ravlawl. 
Mcrordlng to age, qnai- 
Ifiealiona end ekporlenee. 

Appllcenta qhoulii hove 
n rtrai dearae In Payclioln- 
ov nr a lotni diigree whei-a 
faych^egy In at loaat halt 
the componant toonthnr 
with neatoraefuato iralnlne 


Inlerinal 

R. Dabba. Senior Lectur- 
er. Deparimeiii , of 

Faychletry. .Unlvaralty of 
Laode, 15 Jlvde Terraeu. 

FlfsISl^iflPldSl^' 

Appllcatfon forme and 
furtnar partlculare mar be 
obtained _rron) .the Rep- 
latrar. 


Unlveralty, 


Leoda L82 9JT. auokln^a 
rarerence nuniper 106/187 
DO. to whom appllontlona 
ahould be acidreaaad. Cloa- 
Ina data for appllcatlona 9 
July I 933. H I 


University of 
Leicester 

School of Social Work 

LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL POLICY 

Appllcatlona arc Invltod 
for the aboyn poll, ten- 
abla from 1 October 1993 
or SB soon aa poaalble 
thereafter. The poet Ui- 
volvea major reaponelbll- 
Ity for the oroantxatlon 
and teachino of aoclal 
policy to etudenia on the 
MA/<:qsw Courae. Thera 
■ re opportunltlne alao to 
nKrtlcIpata In the hlslier 
deprea by raaaerch proa- 
rarania. Cattdidataa ahourd 
have a good degree In ao- 
ciel science and Interaat in 
areea of aoclal policy re- 
levant to aoclal workera. 

Initial BBlary will cle- 
pend on qualificattona and 
axperlanca on Iha Lectur- 
era* Scale £7.190 to 
£14,198. 

• Puriher pertlculara from 
the Reglakrer. Unlveralty 
of Lalceptar. Unlveralty 
Road, Leicester, LBl 
7RHi lo Whom appllca- 
Ilona should be sent on 
Iha form provided by 19 
July 1983. Informal en- 
quiry may bo raudo to 
Heracliel l‘rlns, Dlrectar, 
Srhuol of Soclnl Work, 
107 rrincena Road Boat, 
Lejceslar, LEI 7LA 
(0933-354607). HI 


The University of 
Manchester 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL STATISTICS 
(DEMOGRAPHY) 

Appllcetlonu are Invited 
for tlila Roec. tenable for 
throe yoara rrom October 
lab, I9A^ In the Dooart- 

S iant of Bconometrlea and 
oclBl SCBiiatlee. The auo- 
ceaaful appllcani will be 
raqulrad to leech and car- 


ry out reaeareh In the 
eenaral area of Social 8te- 
Clatics and In particular to 
teeoli D 3rd‘Voar couraa In 
Damoorephy. Provloua 

tralnlno and competeiica in 


Upivarafiyi^ 8 •^2{V*”*|?oan aaaa candldatea),^ iiemlno pemoaraphy la eiaantlal. 

Tarraca.. vASom three raiareea. eTiould faS ~ 

Tyne NBl 7RU. aant by Friday 1 July 1983 61 1 .615. Superannuation. 

s'j 


fSVr■""w^th".h.7^^^^ 

l|BS."l*leo«" quota ra7|rj 
ence 


to the Acting Reglatrar. 

Ji"g't^oY,'‘Vfa?ll.^?&^ 

from whom further (lotnlts 
may ba obtalnacf. Pla^e 
quota referaiica 6/S2D0. HI 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTANCY 

Apiilli'iitlcjnH arn Invite, I 
for Ihn nhiivu iiualtloii In 
rliu llenurtmoiil of 
AcrrfUilluncy , 

Applli'iitIuiiN orn vniiiihc 
primarily from parxaiia 

repAhl,. of ll•nrhill^ 

,'OurHaN nnd ccnducilnn re- 
xearcli In RiixInnNa Flnnnca 
untl/nr MonuHonirni 

Accoiiiilinn . HowevDi*. ap> 
h* *' fr,im peraonx 
qiiBlIficJ III other arena, 
uuuh ax Financial Accuuiii- 
Ina, Tiixntlun, I'ubll,* See- 
tor Art'uuntlnn, anil Audlt- 
Inp, will ho conalcJorod. 

Tlio xQlary for Seiilnr 
Lnciiirera In r,n n sloIu 
I rnin NZ327,0an lu 
330,127 (bari. tki 334,397 
par annum uitd fur l.ectiir- 
ar4 la nii ii a, alo fruin 
NZS21.660 to 399.684 p/r 
annum. 

Puriher partlcnlorx en>l 
CuiidlUont or Aupolnt- 
muiil may bp obtained 
from the Axno, Iniloii of 
Cummoiiwuai ch Univerxl- 
tlea lAppta), 36 Cordon 
Sgunra. London WCIH 
OPF. 


tha Reffiaii-ur. Umvoralty 
of t-ontarbiiry, i'rlvntn 
nee, Christ, -hurch, Now 
Zaiiiqiut, on 30 Beptnnibnr 
I9B3. HI 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Di'iturlmeiM ,if l.lnmilniicH 
tinrj 

Moilorn Ennilnh Ltnijiiiiii** 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

Appllcatlt*nx arn Divlind 
lor B Tnntimrary Lei- 
tlireHllIp III lh>. nailitrt- 
nient „■ LIiihiiI9i1i*h niirl 
Mnilt-rn Enitllal, l.<inqiiii«|,i, 
fur a parluil of iiliiu ur 
twelve months frnni I 
Ovtobar 1983. Caiidliluinh 
NiKiiild La ulilit to ei.jilrl- 
biile tn Mill broiMl ruiiqii uf 
iindnrariMliinift 11‘ni-litiu) In 
11,(1 .Deparliiii‘iit, with uii 
eimpliiialb on Siitioiinuulx- 
tlcH RiiiJ nppllc-atiiine of 
Lliioiilatlt'A, They ahould. 
In addlilon. Iiuva adeqiint,. 


OKperianen in ropn wllli 
teaUilnn. at MA Ixvel In 
tlinae Tlelda. fliid hnvn 


noprqprlnto raxeai-Lli unb- 
?.«'“Fi> will lin 
within Ihn llrai lialf uf Ihn 

«foV4tfo».* *90- 

^ Kurllinr part li'ulMra may 
bn oiiliiliied iqiiolliiii rn- 

ropieai. narnlna iliree re- 
tnreee, thoiild ba,Naiit iiot 
lutor inaii B July I98n. Ilf 


University of 
CBDibriage 
Jesus College 
FELLOWSHIP AND 
COLLEGE 
LECTURESHIP IN 
HISTORY 

Appllcatlona are Invited 
for m Pellowalilp and Col- 
leue Lecturoahlp in His- 
tory from 1 October 1983 
In the rialda of ellliar ill© 
Economln end Social Ilia- 


lory of England frnm 1450 
to 1730 or European His- 
tory nince 3 800. The 


ajapolnimoni will be lor 
three years, with tho pua- 
afbllllV of reappointment 
lor I wu yeare; praferenca 
may bi* given to randldatna 
under thirty ynors of aga. 
Tha Fellow will ba ex- 

P acted to teach up to 
waive hours e week diir- 
Ine Full Term. Tha aalary 
for tlie poet will ho at a 
eultablB point on the Unl- 
varaity ABalstant Lectur- 
er*© aeale, daoendine on 
age and axporlonce: the 

scale la currently £6.800 a 
year, rising by four annuel 
Increments to £8,910. A 
reduction will be made for 
anyone resident lu Col- 
leoe. 

Appllcatlona ahould be 
sent to the Maeter’a 
Secretary by 7 July 1983 
end ahould bo accompa- 
nied by a curriculum vltaa 
and the names of iwo ra- 
feraea. Ml 


University College 
Cardiff 

David Owen Ciiiitre 

PROJECT OFFICER 

Projeri Officer required 
for writing nilcru-conipu- 
ter progrania for the coni- 

f iitor-naaleted pooulatlon 
relnlnu proJoct Irontraiii 
In khe Davicf Owen Cuntro 
for Population Growth 
Studies at Unlveralty Col- 
lean Cardiff. Thn appoint- 
Ri'Cnt will ba until June 
SOth 1984 til tha first Inat- 
anea. 

Ibaaearch Aesiatant Scale 
£5.5a0-£B,0B0 p.a. - aul>- 
Jeet to a A-monlh prob- 
utlonary period. A aoclal 
nclence daoreo or back* 
around la ileafrabla. Appll- 
cants ahould ba able to 
demonatreiu algnlfJcant 
nxperlence_ of Paaual or 
Purtran. Dutlaa to com- 
inence aa epon aa poaaJblc. 

AppIleatloiiB (ten 

eoorea), toqethor with the 
namea ancT oddreaaeB of 


forma iraburnable by July 
lati from the Raglatrar, 
*rho Unlveralty. Manehaa- 
tar M13 BPL. Quote ref: 
B8/B3/THBB. HI 


two raforeea, ahould ba 
forwarded to the Vice- 
Principal I Admlnlet rollon i 
ft fbeglabrar, Unlvarqlty 
Colieqa, P. O. Box 78. 
Cardiff CFl I XL, from 
wnnm further pertlculara 
Wilt be available. Cloelno 
date 24th June 1983. Ref; 
3690. HI 
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University of 
London 

TECHNICAL 

ASSISTANT 

Wa nr« auakino ■ TecliiileRl 
AastMani for the Controllftr ul 
UnJvenliy CompiitlnD Ser- 
vicea. Thfa post Involve* pro- 
vldlna edmlnlairailve and 
technical auppori for a, reiifle 
Ol acllvlllaa roncerned with 
the provlalcjn of cuiiii>utlnq 
aarvlcea In ihla maior rodaral 
Univeraliy. 

Applleaiita aliould have a 
degree In phyalral. mathema- 
tical or computing aciences (or 
appropriate tuclinlcel enparl* 
enco equiveleni to aurh a 
qualKJcatlonl coupled with 
goud general knowiecJee of the 
'stale of the nr*’ In computing 
today and ilia skills narenaary 
for commlitee eurvlclno. 

The appointment la for a 
three year period. Salary will 
be tvlihln Admlniitrolive 
Grade lA of the National 
Salary Sii'uctura for Universi- 
ty AUminlairatlvB pfflimri 
currently £6.310 — Ell. 615 
pi*r Bi»mm £1.1116 l.oiiilxii 
Alluwaiirii. 

Further imrilriiliira Aiirl tip- 

f illinllnii form ohtaiiialtli- 
i-oni the Pnrsuiiiirl urflct-r. 
lUicim aav. Unlvertiliyor Lon- 
dun. Senate llcjUBi:, _ Malet 
Street. London WCIE 711 U or 


liv leleithonlna 01*636 BOOO 
OKI Sd4S. riutinii dnio fur 
iippllrailone la S July 1 9H3a II I 


University of 
Liverpool 

llopuriment uf Phytlolniiy 

LECTURER 

Applications ore invitnd 
for ino post of Lncturor In 
the Deparlmeiil of Hliy* 
alology. Tlio Department is 
roeponslbln for the 

teechlnu of Physiology to 
Medlcnr. Denier and Svlon- 
re atutlenit and liaa parti- 
cularly strong rnnnurch 
aroupt III tho fleldn of 
Cal hilar Secret lun 

Mechanisms and Regula- 
tory Pnptldns. 

Candidates should be 
capable of uttractliiu iiriini 
support rrom one uf tlin 
Rnsnarcli CuiiiiL-lla to fl- 
nenre their I'naeureli. 

The Initial aiilary will bn 
within the rengo £7.190— 
£8,550 pur nitiiuin on a 
scale rialna to £|ii.l2S per 
annum. 

AppJIcatlona. tonethor 
with the nemua of thren 
raferees. should be re- 
ceived not later than 8th 
July. 1963, by The Reg- 
istrar. Tho University, 
P.n. Dos 147, Llvarpool. 
^6| 3BX. Quote Ref; nv/ 

. orunei University 
DIRECTOR OF 
CQMPimNC UNIT 

'v Applleatlbhe* '6^ Invited 
for the noec of Director of 
the Unfveralty's Compiit* 
ing Unit. The Director le 
required to have enperN 
ence in managing the pro* 
visioo of a large variety of 
computing faolirtles to a 
diverse community. The 
euccepaful candidate will 
' be , aapBCtad to have -the 
vision neaeaaery to de- 
velop Qrunel’a Cecllitjes lb 
a, rapidly changing en- 
vironment. 

• The aalery' will be vylth- 
In. the national Admlnls- 
iMflX&jV range, minimum 
sl'idlS per annum, - plus 
SI >186 par annum London 
Allowance, .with U8S ba- 


%rldae: Mlddlehex, Ups 

SPliaglffn'lg ■ 8^; 


University of . . 
.Aberdeen 

' Daparlinent of Systematic 
. . Theology 

LECTURESHIP : 

_ Application's are invited 
for p J^ectiireehlR In :tha 
' E^partinent of Syntadintlc 
Theology .'commenelna 
Octobar teas (or aa aoon 
after, as may ba arrangadi, 

. Candldelan should be pre- 
pared to teach a hroad 
rnnaa.or aubjocts In hin- 
toricAl and dogmalle thaol- 
' pgy. ' and have a special 
Intereet ' In , the early 
L’hiircli und . Rnformnd 
theology, 

R." 

I- annuori.. ' with, appropr'laia . 
Placing.'*' 

I IPiirihdr parllciilgr'e bdd 
. anptieailuu fnrma . from 
' TTm Saurotory- Tho' Unr- 
.'.vetaiiy, Abordann, ' with 
vlrhom appUratluna (9 


University of 
Oxfora . ' 

PROFESSOlisWP 
OF GEOGRAPHY 

Tha olectoro ' intend to 
drocaod ' to an elnotldn lu 

, fa,p 

vocant on 1 October- 1988. 
TUB atlpand or t|ta nroCoaf 

i orahip la tic - .pruanl 
10,01)5 par annum "iBub- . 

Ject to ravlow), 

I ' • I 

Appllcatlune . . mine 
copieg), naming three . 1*6- 
/areas .but without koa- 
trnionlala.. ahould Ba-jre- 
ueivod not IglV ihort ,1 
Saplombar 1983, by the 
Raglatrar, Univorarty 

gjfc o.ro.d.'ffii'rfjs': 


Heriot-Watt 

University 

Daperimont of Economice 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPARATIVE 
GOVERNMENT 

Applications arc Invited 
for the above post which 
la tenable for one year 
only. Candidates should be 
qualified to teach a third 
year course on Compare, 
tlva Covernmont and e 
fourth year course on the 
Oovernmoiit of the E.C. to 
students in tho Depart- 
ment of Economlra taking 
a Government end Modern 
History riegroe. 

Salary will be at or near 
the bottom of tha lectur. 
er's scale. 

Please write for sn ap- 
plication form and further 
particulsrs to the Staff 
Offlcar, Hartut-Wati Unl- 
veralty. Chambers Streai, 
Edinburgh BHI IHX. 
Please quote ref. no. 31/ 
S3. c:IohIiiii rlutu mr ii|i- 
pJUullitliv Is .MoiiUav 4lh 
Jcili- 1083. H 1 


The Unlveraity of 
Sheffield 

CHAIR IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
INFORMATION 
STUDIES 

Aiiplii clluns are Invllod 
for u Chttir III the Dopurt- 
ftieiil III Infurrnutiun Mill- 
diun, iHnablq Irum 1 Oclo- 
livr 1983 nr an soon iia 
pOHUltilc ihnronftor. Caiidl- 
datOM should have a prlin- 
ury nonijeri) In the field of 
LiururlaniiHlii. 

Purtlriilore from the 
RniiiMirnr and Sacreiary 
iSiMfrinpt. tho University, 
Sliaffleld SIO 9TN lo 
whtmi iipplicatlons loiio 
roiiy uiilyi. Iiirlunliiil tho 
11111110* uf iliror mfnrcos. 
aliould bn aeni by 18 July 
1983. Quota ref: 11853/nL 


The University of 
Sheffield 
CHAIR OF 
ECONOMICS 

E ''l6ai*'tsnebie“fro'in I oVto. 
»r 1983 or as soon es 

S oenlbte^ Mereaf ler.- (Saodl- 
■tea with inieresTfe'rn nily 
gpBciallam. In Beaqamiaa''. 
will,, be eonelderad but 
'they enould nave a alroag- 
base In aeonomle theory. 
Salary on the scale for 
profesearlel appointments: 
minimum £17.975 a yean 
nverege £90.300 a year. 
Partleulara from. the Reo- 
latrur and Saerstary (Star. 


latrur and Saerstary (Star, 
flnalj the Univaratiy, 
Sherrield SIO 9TN fo 
■whom appjicetlona (ona 
copy only) ahould ba sent 
by 19 Jfuiy 1988. Quote 
refi RSn/Dl. HI 


Unlverelty of ■ 

. Southampton 
: CHAIR OP 
OPERATIONAL . 
RE^RARCH 

' Applications are Ihvltad 
For the ciiBlr ' of Oper- 
atlonnl ' . Rasftnrch within 
ttioPacully of .Maihamatln- 
dl Btudlcia formafly .pccu- 

S plqd by thn late Proreaaar 
K- n- ' Tocher.' Further 
Br.cicularB or the post are 
VBlIsbIn from the Secret- 
ary, and . Rejilstrar. The- 
University. Bouthsmbton. 
Hampshire. S09 SNR. to' 
whom appllcaclons (II 
cpplM' from ' sppllrsnls In 
the j United Kingdom) 
should, be eenl before 31 

A“e’^=T'H®S; 


University of 
Aberdeen 

O'apartmeni of Public Lew 

:i tECTU^SHIP 

.. Apjplleauena '^(-a .ittvlted i 


per- annum. .• . . • 

F.krihpr pnr'tieillorg end 

varsity,. . Abdrdeen. wltH 


whom ' app 


Aberdeen, ^ 

iplICBtrona ' I 
IQLUUl-'he .lot 




‘University College 
Cardiff 

Department of Psychology 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

Applleations are Invited 
for a post of Rceearch 
Fellow to work on a pro- 
Jeot funded by the Health 
Education Council entitled 
’'Stressful Life Events and 
Coping Methods In the 
Onset of Clgorette end 
Alcohol Use In Adolas- 


cente”. The appointment 
will be for three years 
from let September, 1983. 

The person appointed 
will have appropriate re- 
search akillB and the 
capacity to make effective 
contact with administra- 
tors, school taschers and 
aaqlascenis. Own trane* 
pon la desirable and es- 
pensas wtil ba paid. 

S alary according to 
liricatlons and esperl- 

? ncn. will be eji the vrnlc 
ur lle^piirch Staff <IA>. 
Appllcuiiriiis iteii copies! 
tURcther with the naiiias 
and addreaaa* of two re- 
fei-eea should be for- 
warded to the Vice-Prin- 
cipal < Admlnletraiioiii and 
Rouletrar. Unlvorelty Col- 
loga, P.O. Bos 79, (Terdlff 
CPI 1 XL, from whom 
further partleulare may bo 
obtained. Cloeing date 4th 
July I9BS, Ref! 8616. H3 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department of Chemical 
Enoinearlng 

RESEARCH 
FELLOW - 
BIOTECHNOLOGY 

AppHcetiona are invited 
fur the above poet for 
work on Integrated reactor 
control with downetraarn 
procaealns end itrnduot re- 
covery In the biotechnolo- 
gy area, building on the 
eeperation technology ex- 

R ertlee within the Depart- 
lent. A good Honours ds- 

r ree in Chemical Engineer- 
ng and a PhD with prefer- 
ably soma expertenca In 
the rslevsnt areas sre re- 
quired. The post Is avail- 
able from 1 October 1983 
for a fixed term of up to 
two years. 

Salary on the lA Range 
for Research and Analo- 

» oua Staff (£6,375— 
11,103) (under review), 
according to ega, qual- 
ifications and experience. 


be mode to Professor C 
MeOruavy,_ tsiephona 

(0538) 431751, ext 7284. 

Application forms and 
furtner particulars may ba 
obtalnod from tha Reg- 
iairnr, Tha University. 


Leeds L82 9JT. quoting 
refarenco number 63/147 

S IO, to whom applications 
hould be oddresaed. Clos- 
ing data for applicstlona S 
Auuuei 1983. 


Polytechnics 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 

Department of Mathematics and Computing 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 

LECTURER IN COMPUTINB 

This new post has been established by the Scottish 
Education Department as part of the Information 
Technology initiative- 

The successful candidate will be exp^ed to eonlribuu. 
‘P *5...e«stnif,, Hoi^opjs 

Infomaiion Technology currently under development. 

RESMHA^SI^NTS 

(8 posts) " "" 

A three year research grant has been awarded by the 
SERC for development of advanced software tools, 
A(^cants should be skilled in writing standard Pascal 
and preferably also have a working Imowledge of C, 
Unix' and some knowledge of Ada. 

Sali^Scales: SL*A’ £12,228to£15,411 

' L‘A’ £8,313 to£13.125 ' 

RAIA £7,190 to£U 615(1 post) 

. RAIB £6,310to£8,S30(2puts) 

ApplicaUoh Forms and ftiriber particulars may be 
obtained from the Personnel Officer, Paisley CoUeeo of 
Technology, High Street, Paisley PAl 2BE. 041-887 

1241, Ext. 230. 


LECTURESHIP VACANCIES 

at 

KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 

SCHOOL OF ELECTRONIC ENGINEERiNQ & COMPUTER 
SCIEIIGE 

LECTURESHIPS IN INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

AppIleaUons are Invited torihree further posts to 8U 

— ■■ “toahduiKfergradiiatooourses.Ap 

-«>HtadOrequlval9nTln(liistri8l,cornrii^ 
oxpertariMinongoflhBMKhi^Breas: - 

. tefSffiSn. 

l»owl» cH |i.|iia99d.jSy9tgin9 . ■ 

undeign^lo^ teaigr^aie lavdl er^ 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
Applications are invited for the following vacandes: 

FACULH OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 

SENIOR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

Rel. No. A20/aa 

The School wlahea to recruit an Economist with inleresia In 
/^lled Microeconomics. Rnanclel, Industrial Economica, lo 
snare In the teaching of its degree and sub-degree level 
courses. It is expeolea that the person appointed m\ wish to 
develop/exlend an Interest In research in some ol thess fields. 
Thia post Is tenable from September 1983, or as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

FACULTY OF COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
. SCHOOL OF OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

Raf. No. A2i;83 

Required to undertake leaching with ail stages of the IPM 
scheme of professional training, with particurar reference lo 
professional practice and Industrial relations. Human resource 
management teaching Is also undertaken wllh the BA Business 
Studies and the Diploma In Mans^ement Studies. 

Applicants should be profasalon^ly qualified In personnel 
management, hold a relevant degree and preferably 
demonstrate appropriate mcpedence. 

SCHOOL OF BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCE 

TEMPORARY LECTURER II 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

Rat. No A22/83 

Required for the above post which la tenable only from iti 
October, 1083 to 30th June. 1984. Applicants should possess a 

B ood Honours Degree In Psychofogy end preferably a Higher 
legrea and/or research experience and nave an Inlereel In 
aod^ psychology and sports psychology. The appointee will be 
required to teach social ps^nology on the BSc Honoura 
Psychology Degree and lo contribute to the leaching of 
psychology to the BA Sport Studies Degree. 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 

Department of 
Mathematics and Computing 

SFNTOff 

in Modem Applied 
Mathematics 

Applications are invited from welUqualiGed 
mathematiciarts with industrial and research ex^rience 
'•to -contribute to the develimment of the mathematical 
sciences. The areas to be further developed are those 
which are of practical use in industry, are computer’ 
based and include moclelling, simulotion and mgital 
techniques. 

The successful applicant will be expected to develop 
courses in modem industrial applied mathematics at 
undergraduate and postgraduate levels and to maintain 
and develop associated collaboration with industry. 
Salary Scale: SL - £12,228 to £15,411. 

Applfoadon fomi8 and frirther particulars may be 
obtained from the Personnel Officer, Paisley Collet qf 
Technology, High Steeet, Paisley PAl 2BE> TeJi 
041*887 1241, Ext. 23p. 


Coventry (Lancaater) 
Polytechnio 

Faculty of Bnglnaarlng 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 


£) l.9Sl-£ia,018. It la 

f xpactad'that tha auooasa- 
^r. candidal will aiiSma 


Kid-'r-'i 


diaai.cl} and .'MqyRa^lriq 
Ptuiining. 9 >PlAa 0 oJai 
MnnaOBRinjiti Wrffee 'ap- 
“-iiilng CV, for 


'Bloning CV, fur rurthaq 
Hroi;mnllt3n_. to:„ MVa.'-.N. 
Mcatona, 'The JSiu>topqan 
BuaTnaaa ' _ . SfehAl.^ 

aipucnatar nulldinoa',' YTtq 
Cttv VnTynralty. 

. - Bqunrei 


Appns|iloptonMtober«iurii8drmf^ 

SCHOOLOFGEOdRAPHY - 

LECTUREAniNQEOQRAW 

AKrijottjMareliMMtm ' 

■ ■ 

, SCHOOlQfLAW : 

LEdTUpppIl IN LAW f; year) - • ' 

/.•ir'.'i.'-'.;.'. ,iwV' a'.. ■ '. •; 


<9* SanfUdaV-Will aaauma 
the dutlaa of Courae Tutor 
for a.new anhanced dagrae 
ayatama 

XECTURERII/ 

, SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ELECTRICAL ik 

‘ Electronic 
engineering 

£6,8SS-£19,816. Spa- 
clairaatlon In micro pro- 
' eqaaor^' oomputar aoft-- 

s;aKiate“. “.'jv&v.': ****"• 
. lecturer 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SYSTEMS ft > 
CONTROL 


Teni 

ye§r appointme 
ction wl... 
aViy Sqhama 

. mited. ape- 

__ on In the appUoa- 

i2».»*2P'R^*o" *n oon- 

ifiiOPinRtlon * fipQciBA 

n«l wouif Be aperopri^kS: 

or furkhap. . '^rarmptlon 
ngar 
oxt. 

' Iran) AiaiBtnnt 


'^rW.a' aneroaa' a' ■ large 
ahYelope") 




.!« ■ 'fS -I * 


Teeaaide Polytechnio 

Dcpflrbnant of Compu**^ 
Selenei 

LECTURER n/SENIOR 
I^CTUBBRIN^ 

COMPUTERSCIBNCE 




Plug T'tainpowy 
mont^ only, froro 

Solanoe at a XF*«*X. ®iJ 


“yjfiLaSTtxS! 


Solanoe at a wliW 
of which houaea B VAX i •Wiy 

. and a coaflBurotloh or fcST/i ' 

mactalnoa. At laBBt mb pr 
poata uTfor a laeinber gj •WJ 
who v^ii iM r«BM^>p'g 
.the ovarel^k of tfiiB l“Pggo 

other ar! 

a'tora. . 

dote procoMlnBi or unBU«« 
and compUcr*. 

ssSEr*'Uli?sSre^^ 

BO^ 
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Polytechnics continued 


PLYMOUTH ^ 
POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty Of Social 
Science 

Department of Psychology 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 

with possible eieetton lo a Professorship. 

Applicants with high academic qualifications and 
appropriate education and. research experience are 
in^sa for this appointment. The ability to give acadenllc 
and research leadership Is easenllal. 

Salary: Head of Department Grade VI 
£16,632>£18,327 

ffi Btlon forma lo be returned by 31 July, 1983 can be 
ed wffh further particulars from the Personnel 
Officer, Plymouth Polytechnic. 

Drake Circus, Rymouth, Devon. PiA BAA. 


( 1 Teesside Polytechnic 

V J Oapartmant ol Design 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
DESIGN (Grade V) 

toaeaUonB are invltecJ from psreona with appropriate quailfIcaflonB 

Ing ftXpGflGnCGi 

haa honour# dBgree ixiurMi In liKkuIrlal Design ind 
Wrtv OMtaOji* well aa a ooursa leading to (he AasoefateMUp of tha 
Footwear Inetttute. Devaiopmenl# In the field of Compulor 
w#d Dsilgn are promlnerrl In the present work of the OapartmenL 

Salary Scato: £l8,3SO-ei7.60i 

Pivttwr particular# and eppHoaVon form# available from tha P Bf i e n iiBU 
8#ction, Teaslda Polytechnfo; Elorough Road, M[ddlMroug^ Cl^and 
TS1 3BA. Tel: (0d42| 218121, EXL 4114. 

. Closing data for applloatfons: ISfii July, 1983. 


HUDDEBSREL D P OLYTB C HNIC* k- .-i 

Department of Life Sciences 

fla-Adverf/aemenf 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

Ref;ACA/4B7B 

Salary £12,3t9-£1 3, 936 (bar) El 6.744 

AfH>(lo#t(ons are Irwited for tha ponnanant post of Principal Leohirer In 
Human Ecology. Thaeueceesiulcandldet# Is likely topoiaetsor 
d*m9nstiaia ^following,' 

. 1< wu# expertenca of, and Involvemenlin, human envlronmeniBl Isiuaa 
A Ub itantlal and ourrenlly active reaaBreh Intersat# In Human Eootogy 
aMty and preparedness to make an Important Bcademlo and 
adrrdnlstrative contribution to tha B8c(H0N^ Human Ecology 
«9ve, and to taka a leading role In tie future dovelopmanL 
^sr dstalla and application forma are available from the Personnel 
Of^ The Polytaofmo^iierwgBts. Hudilerefleld KD1 3DH,Tel: 

(v484]222a8, ExL 224 artdahouHberetumedbySOth June, 1083. 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Electrical & Electronic Engineering 

LECTURESHIP 

possew a good honours degree In electrical 
anwr electronic engineering together with appropriate Industrial 
and/or research experience. 

“'S'S-EiaSM (l>arHl3,1*, with Initial pl«,lng 
de^^ing upon approved previous experience. Finance 
assistance towards Uie cost of removal may be payable, 
^rther particulars and application forms may be obtained from 

0* Technology, Bell 

?iS!l ^ ^ completed application forms 

ahould be relumed by 1st July, 1983. 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

LECTURER II IN MECHANICS OF MATERIALS 
DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL 
AND PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 

lha sfnell (poup at stair oanesnwl malnty witii 
iHonlng Meehsnics (SlrangthB) ol Maurtata on iho OogiM, Dtatoma and Cermaio 
mrM and win ba expected u oontrlbuta to the Oapaitmem'i rSMaioh and 
diVBkipmeiU pfogiemniB. 

I^lcanta taiould posara a degree or higher degree in Mechanical Br«lneetlng and 
have approprlBM leaaarch or IndusMal expeilMce. ^ 

Silary Seale: C7,216-eil,sa8 

* **”» ■” (rem the PereonnM Offtaer 

T), ahelffeld City Pelyteohnle, PKzelan Sqiiaie, Shettield B1 aSB, or by 
^onlng (9742) 2N1I, Rxt, 327. (hxnpleled formi aheidd be returned by am 
•nine, 

ShaHlild Chy PolytaohniD la in E(|ual OppoituiMn Employer. 


. ••i.iiiirViiiiiti. l 


Department of Economics 
and Social Studies 

n/Senior Lecturer in Health Vieiting to teach on 
Health Visitor and related courses. 

Details and application forms from Establighment Clerk. 
lliePobrtechnlc, Wolverhampton ISBorTel: 

Wolverhampton(0002)710664(AnBapbone). 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

. dtudlaa ' 

lecturer/ 
lecturer grade 

UIN ECONOMICS 

^o^rkaehnlc offers 


Manchcatcr 
Polytechnic 
'John Dalton Faculty of 
Technology 

baparunant of 
Prodiiotion And ChGinlaAl 
Bnfllneerin 0 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER OR 
LECTURER II 
‘MANUFACTURING 


Oxford 
Polytechnic 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
PHYSICAL 
f 'SCIBNOBS'' 

asleeilva optical matarlala 
for anarav afflclanoy 

Tha Dapqrtmsnt of 
Oaoloay and Phyeloal Bel- 
enoea Ta aaeklng to appoint 
a ' Raaaareh Aaalstnnt to 
work for thrsa years on 
ttis praparatlon and char- 
aaterlaatlon of optically 
safsotlve materfala used to 

improve tha thermal effl- 
olanoy of solar energy eon- 
vortara, Partloular emph- 
alia la plaaad on the study 
of transparent hast In- 
sulating eeatinga on 

B olymgrie subatrasaa and 
ie potential of qlec- 
• - ‘ --inlo and phokochro- 
terlala. for use. In 
Innovatlvs- ^eonvarter m- 
glgna. Burfncaa will , bs 
arapared ualng oliemleal 
snq vncuum svaporatlo- 
teenolquea .. and anal! 
using rsflaetanee anu 
trananilttancs apsetroaoopy 
and- alsotron mleroseopy. 
Durability a.apspta of Ihe 
materials will afao bs st|i- 


Candldatea for the post 
should possess a flnoa 
honours degree, prew- 
ably In chemistry or ms- 
terfols selancs. .The sue- 

eradusts level. Starting 
BaUry la V the range 
£4.947— £8, (i49 P-^ TfiS 

oSst la svailsbis from 1 
Baptembar 1983, 


The Daparlmant seeks ,.AP,Rli4«U?.V. 

.'■aBaint a manufsetiirlng Should.. Include 


ralevln't f^'®PVa ‘ln*.'wW*fi 


;y»Wd%r?fi,V*'Lvv*’" 

uLl^A^yteehnic enoour- 

,hss 


m.'.form and 
!■? obt^n- 
.Xatabllih- 
9Fj The Poly- 




.macnoas wicn 
'empnaalB on computer 
aided manufactura.' 

.The parson- appointed 
will be regulrad to under- 
take teaehTng up to an >n- 
cludlnn Honours .degree 
level and puraue *yaear“| 
and/or relevant Induatrlel 
consultancy, 

Tha ppaalblllty exists 

f or appointmsni a* either 
■rinafpol Leoiurer or Lao- 
turer II grade. 

pwf "‘mSt 
S„r '?s7or^d'‘''*of -".eJlV^i: 

iTc*.Wm 1 e‘"lnJS:?rYa‘i'* coY 
raboratlon. 

Applicants for the Lec- 
turer II post shoiild nave 

some induBtrlal/ressaroh 
pxpsrIencB. 

Le!fi“r£¥ 

. further Pa/l^c“l?iJ»S5nBb¥i 

Eir‘*V‘“Pui?':*V9aV''BS«s 

sand® 

vBloPs marked T/649 «0 

the Boeratery. 

Po ytechnlfl.^. All 
MBncfiastar M15 6BH. 


lum vtt.a,an_d.^t^ 

be aant to 
hfra~'Judy BlaHsy 
nistretit 
technle, 

v^em rurthsr particulars 
f the poat may olao be 
btalnsd. 

CLosino data: 50 JkOg 


Oxford Polytechnic 

Department ol angineerlno 

temporary 
lecturer id „ 

, 8ENIOB LECT^ER 
IN MATHEMATICS 

J|^e®ncwV?st 

Purther particulars Md 

Vi'lJ ol8i“V4Tj^*l:los"ofl 

3Stc l et July I SB 


Polytechnic 
LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PHYSICAL 
- > ' SCIENCES 

Inorsanle/orepnlc/orpnno-, 
mstalllo cnemlstry 

r Applloatlons are Invited 
or tna post of Lecturer 
I/SsnlOr Leotursr ..in 
Physical Bolencea (in 
orpanlc/Orflanic/Organa- 
mstalflo Cliemlnkry) ted. 
able In tha Department or 
Geology A Physical Solan- 
ees from 1 Beptsmbsr 
988. The sueoeasful so- 
llcaiit will contribute 

laehlna In Inorqk.... 
_nd ergeino chemlatry 
within the Dapertment’a 
undergraduate and _ TEC 
eoursas in Physical Solan- 
oea and ChemI 

The parson appointed 
will be expected to under* 
taka and develop research, 
axtandlng the oxlating 
activity with the Oepart- 
mant. 

Salary accordtna to 
qualirieatlons and exparl- 
anea, currently Jn the fol- 
lowing rangea: Leeturer 11 
£7.819-£lf.B68. ...Benipr 
Lecturer £10,688— 


An Bppllestlon form end 
further detalta of the poat 
and the Department may 
be oDtaineo from Mrs 
Judy Blekey, Adminlatra- 
tion. Oxford Polytedinja. 
Haadington, Oxxord. 0X8 
OBP. Cipslng date: So 

June 1893. B3 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic . 

Paeultyof Art and .Daolgh 
Department or Visual :. 
Comniunfeailon and 
PaAren/Tsatilos . 
School ol Design Rsseareh 


LECTURERII/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
(HALF OF FULL* 
TIME) 

COMPUTER AIDED 
DESIGN/ 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 
(Re'itdvertlsement) 

wlT^^bB'®s*Vscta^d®*p'**hovS 
relevant programming ex- 
parlance nml , t 

B ontaots with lii' 
avs had laachlno ssperi 
once Bppreprisie to th 
davslepmoni ,of ptudieg In 
Computer Aldso Design. 
ThIa appointment le for a 
years In tha first irtsinnee. 

'£11,099 pa pro rpt«. 

Further details and ap- 

C illeellon forms J to bn rS- 

|5,'m5kic?' Jf-'" SM 

Parry Barr. Blrmjnaham' 


AppUcailonearsInvitBdleriliapDBlol 

Lecturer II In Law 

Sotaiy eeale: E 7 , 2 i 6 -El i,sea 

ApfOutonfomnaniHurtlmiltufiM. 
QtMngftaler9neeAA82.^mih« 
P9nonii6lOiriea,PnaenPotytBcMe. 
PmtoaPftirra TBt:iomf26ao9r. 

CloilngDm27lliJmB 1083. 

PRESTON 

EQLY 

TECHNIC 


Oxford Polytechnio 

, , Department of 

MBriftoGiTlGnt A BuElnefls 
Studies 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MARKETING 

AppllcatJona are Invited 
In Markotlng. 
Tuuiihlnu In tho Depart- 
tnent Includna nn onilon In 
Lne BA Honours Jluslnosa 
studJes degree and on op. 
nJ?" -Jn* Duulnexa 

Education Council Higher 
National Awards eouree. 
^•ere la also n markotlng 
Input to short couraes for 
managers and the poet- 
graduate dloiama In Man- 
Boement Studies. Tho 
onpolntraont will bo from 
iBt Boplarnbop. 1993.. Ap- 
pllcsnto ahould have a do- 
oroe and/or poatgrnduato 
qualiricntton. 

Salary acslo = Locturor 
L> C7,21S-£1I.36B: 

BBIItOy InftPtUFBr 

£10,683-£I3.443. 


Purthar particulars and 
application form available 
from the _Admlnlatrntlvo 
Asaletont (Touchlnn etoff) 
Oxford ...Polytechnic, 

Ufudlneion, Oxfprd. (Sx3 
OBP., fols 006« 64777. 

C^oalng date 1st July 


Brighton Polytechnic 

Department of Duaineea 
studies 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

. i 

to appoint a apectellat In 
Marketing Reeeareh, prob- 
ably related to eonauroer 
products. Knowledge of 
advertising would bo on 
advantage. 

Candidates must peasags 
'■'tmlavqnc daoreqf_,and a 
paacargduata- quallflent 

B oufd ‘ be nn qdvanta. 

ocent pragtJdin eixperl- 
ence la very daalrable and 
Ik le important that this 
should cover the design 
end Implemantallon pnasaa 
as well ae using ana^-**'‘*~‘ 

- techniquea 

Further partlculhrs and 
application form .from the 
Deputy Bead of Peraonnel, 


Aputy Bead of Peraonnel, 
Bnlghton _ Polyteohnlc, 
Mttnraa House. _Lewee 

t oad. 'Brigliton CNIL 4AT. 
el. Brighton 693655. Bxt. 
537. Ijoaing date 30 
June Iflas. H 3 


Personal 


JMMIDIATK ADVANCBB £lO0 
to £80,000. Written terms 
on regueat. Henlonnl Trust 
Ltd.. 31 Dover Street. Pices- 
tUlly, London WlA 4HT, 
Phone 01-4B1 aeS4 OP 4BB‘ 
5416. LOOO 


Lecturer in 
Law 

£7,470- 

£13,431 p.a.lnc. 

AppOeattoraom invited iwa 
laetunshtiintswonglwo-fsv 
corrtMGl, toleaeh puUo taw and to 
oHsrsieeendsublscispMalam. 
Applealtana Irom candUBtas 
oKsringlsgBlihwHy.eoffliMilcgl 
lawoicrMnaliawvnuldba 
sspsdsliywsleenw. 

, CamidetaBahouidhavBBgood 
bonourgdsgres and have 
complaledorbgcunenllv 
undaitaMnga Mgherdagree, 
Tal^fiongiifwnisciueanerat: 

I A360BferluRhsrdatallsandan 
appUcattMtomcParsoiinelOfllea, 
MiddtaSHPolyiBchnic, lUChaas 
SIda, London N14 6PN. Tsl:0(.e86 
8S99.Cloalngdata24tliJm, 

^ Middlesex 

^MMBpolytechnic^ 

Sunderland 

Polytechnic 

_ Peculty or Humanliles 
Deportment of Social Sclenme 

LECTURER II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
SOCIOLOGY (TWO 
POSTS) 

£ig?&T IS?'*-: WiVdl.'^sr 

£1g.|83 - £12,554 Bar - 

AppHcetiona are Invited for 
two npBls In Sociology of 
which one will be hela on a 

f iermeiient basin end the other 
or a fixed term of one year 
rrom 1st Beptamber. 1983. 

For thajpermanent appoint- 
ment candidates ahoulu have 
SpeclBlIst Interesta In llie 
Sociology of Ma«» Com- 
munlcBPons. 

_ For the other appointment 
they should have apaclnllet 
Uttereats In IndustrluT end^r 
Organisational Sociology, 

An application form and 
rucUiar particulars may bn 
o^btamnd rrom iho Peraonel 
Officer. Sunderland Poly- 
teelinlc, Leneham Tower. 

hope RoBcT, Bunderlaiid, 
sr2 tee or telephone Sunder- 
land 76833, Ext II. 

.-Cloaing date: 8H, July, 


Further Education 


UP TCT £8, boo P.At Full- 
time and part time — for 
the leading prlv^e Ox- 
rom Collage for Further 
Education, _ to start 

September, ^ease write 
with e.v. CD The Prlnelo- 
al. Roland Haxatl.^ St 
Aidatea Collaaa, Roae 
Flaea. Oxford. Tel: Ox- 
ford A40111. H7 


Business Services 


PROFESSIONAL 
TYPING SERVICE 


Offered bj 
Ified typist, 
undertake 


by fully q 
t. Willing 


undertake any typinn 
assignment except eutnore 
manuHcriplB. Tel: Mlddlaa- 
boruuiih 321438, Mon— 
Thiirs^S— 2. H3S 


Technical CoJieges 


Surrey Education Committee 

NORTH EAST SURREY COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

ReloBte Road, Ewell, EpBom, Surrey KT17 3D8 

Applications ere Invited for the following posts to 
ba filled eis soon ae possible: 

Lecturer I in Law 
Lecturer I in Business 
Communication 

(Eackgruund to Business) : 

Salary Scale ^ Lecturer l : £5, 35&>£9, 267 pa 
Plus £246 pa London Fringe 
Allowance 

Generous relocation expenses in 
. appiovedcases 

PleaM send a stamped addressed envelope for 
further. particulars and application fqnn from the 
Vice-PrincIpaL 


"-a* •,*: i. 









THETlMEiiinGIIEREDUCATlONSUPHLeMENT 


Colleges of Higher Education 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR HIGH FLYERS IN 
Finance 

Computer Studies 
Quantitative Techniques 
Public Administration 
Marketing 
Tourlam 



i 1- 

Due 10 iTie oondnuing expansion of our full time B/TEC Higher 
National Diploma In Business Studies, the Department of 
Business Studies and Public Administration have several 
VBcartcles for full time and temporary lecturing staff. 

For further details contact Val Dempsey, Assistant Director 
Luton College of Higher Education 
Pork Square, Luton, Beds. LU1 3JU 
Tel: (0562) 34111 

Closing date for applicatfons 30 June. 


Roehampton □Igby Stuart 

^ 0 ^ a .a. SouthlanJa 

If Institute whp,.ia„d. 


Courses offered by the Roehamplan Inelltute of Higher Education 
are In comUned studies leading lo univerally llrel and higher 
deareea. The InBtHuteeeelca to make the following appointment with 

DEAN OF EDUCATION 

AppUoatlane are Invited for thia newly oraaiad post which fo en 
ertdramaty Important appolntmani In a developing (adoral InetlUite. 
The Buooeasful eppUoant will be Head of the School of Education 
and have very considereble opportunity for leadership In one of the 
largest Schools of Education In the country. 

Selaiy, Including allowancee. will be In the range 216.666 to 
£20,391. 

Further particuleis end epplICBtlon forme may be obtained by writing 
to: 

R. A. Fennell, Aeeletant Seeretary, Roehamplon InalHute of 
Higher Education, FUehardaon Building, Olgby Stuart College, 
Roehamplon Lane, London awi 6 6PH. 

Closing date tor af^eatlons; Friday 22nd July, 1663. 

Kent Coun^ Council 
Education Committee 
Mid- Kent Collet of 
' _ _ _ ^ Higher and Fui&er 

Education 

of Higher Education pnTNrrnsAf 

(IncorporMliiB Blihop _ 

POSTS IN T.E.F.L. ^ 

Two tamporory lectur- KNQINEBRINO 

era, for ono yau* In Itia AppItcaUona ara Invited for 

rirat Inaianea, are ra- thapoit or Principal Lecturer 

gylrad from lal October. |n Computer Aided Enginaer- 

Tees. ino Wltfim the Dapertmant of 

Mechanical and Production 
1. Full-time poai on Burn- Engineering, 
heni L.II raalary acala 

£7.310— c 1 1 ,S68), Dutlaa A aubatantlal development 

will Include toeehlng end programme hea been initiated 

meterlale development on to take account of the Impact 

e teeclier-tralnlng prog- of micro-alactronica. compu- 

ranme for overaeae tar appllcailana and ayetoma 

taaehara. Experianee of enalnoerlng wttnin the manu- 

atudy Skills mnterlale end racturing environment end ap> 

a knowledno of the Arab plieanli will be expected to 

world would be an odvaji- ehow evidence of practical and 

tasa. theoretical exportleo In thla 

araa of work. 

8. Part-tinie poac (aalftry 
scale pro-reta on Burnham 
L.ll). Puttee Blmller to 


scale pro-rata on Burnham 
L.ll). putlaa almller to 
thoeo of the full-time poat 


^.falan Scola Cl 1. 931 - 

£13.890 (barl - ClS.blS. 


Alab required are 
tutora for a four 
renelye atudy akllte 
ceiiree rrom 30th Auviaj — 
83rd Beptember. T9B3, 

f lutlea will Include work- 
nn In the area or Study 
ekllla nnd Pevelopmani 
with Upper lalormacllate 
atiidania. Salary will be 
commanaurale with qua)- 
Iflcatlona and exparlenee, 
paid hourly In eecordqnce 
wllli Burnham P.E.,eolary 
{part-time ieetururai acaln. 


« For further dauila end ap 
ceiion form pleaee apply tot 
e PrInctPM, Mid-Kenl bed- 
glifi' end Forth 

K d. Mb 
am. K< 
none Ml 
exiii 840. 

lie 

Caubrldgeahire 
College of Arte and 
Teohnology 
LECTURER II IN 
ELECTRONICS 

. for Saptembor 

1933. nr aa soon thereaf- 
ler,aa uoanlbla. to teueh a 
variety or subjocte Includ- 
ing digital elactronlce 
nialnly on TEC illghar 
Cartincaln and MNO. Do- 

n ree or equivalent quel- 
Icatlon end relevant In- 
dustrial eaparlenca neaen- 
tlnl. 


BoUcai 
atoi 
MB 
way (003 


paid hourly 
wllli Burnham P.E.,eolary 
{part-time ieetururai acaln. 

Applleanla Tor alt poate 
9houfd hold B Poat-Credii- 
nte qualirieailon In 

T.E.F.L., e.g. R.R.A. Car- 
tirlcata or equivalent, and 
liAve appropriate experi- 
ence perllciilerly of 

teaching Arable apeakara. 

Further perllculara end 
application forma from 
Tho DIrseior'B Saeraiary. 
weal euaaea Inatllute^of 
Higher Eduentlon, Tha 

Doina. Upper Boonor 
Road. Bc»iior Rejila, Weal 
Suaaaa.^ ifqai^lliVt. Telo- 

f .hone 0943 idSSBii Cloa- 
no date fdr uompleted qp- 
oircaiion. - r.t 


South QIamorgan County Council 

SOUTH QLAMORQAN INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION (CARDIFF) 

Psculty ol Art snd Design 

LECTURER 2 - DESIGN HISTORY 


(Vseanoy tor September 19B3) 

Applluucm IrMiad for iht above pod bom FiduojM ol idwa m dmig aiui pdd^ 

liim nd NQhd OATECcmithi. A qMdtlil V roioaidtinitnM In me hkkiiy dproOicl 
dao^ HOuidlia on odvonligi. 
ealiiy Scan: C7,2l6-eil,E68. 

tourloon daya o* 


CItyofWBkefield 
Metropolitan District 
Coxmcll 

BrettonHall College of 
Higher Education 

elTlliated lo tha Univeralty of 
l.noda 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
EDUCATIONAL 
STUDIES 

(Temporary 2 year appolnt- 
mniit - C6.BSS/£10,I73/ 

£18,816 

Reciuli'ad aa ooon aa poaal- 
Lle. Tnn lulor appointed will 
bo expacteil to contribute lu 
D.Ed. Mlono) Couriea/ln-Ser- 
vice work with leucliars/B. A. 
epuraea hi Huinun Sclonneo. 
Cundidatua (iiiist have an 
nnproprlata aeadamlc qual- 
iricatlon, recant eaparlenca of 
teaching In ethnically inlaed 
MDcoiidery ochoola and ahould 
conibliiu an intnreai In 
academic atiidela with a etrong 
dealre to reloie theory to 
uractlca. Further details tele- 
phone The Principal. <198 483 


AppllCDlloii forme ovellable 
from the Chlar Education 
orricer. Education nauart- 
mont, a Bond Straet. VVeka- 
fleld, tn be returned within 3 
waeh^ or the aitpearoncM of 
the udverllssment. 

AppHrailon forme Available 
from the Clilaf Education 
Offleor, Education Peport- 
mont. (I Bond Stroet, Wake- 
field, tu be returned within 3 
weeks of IhP appuarniico of 
IliA ndvartlooiiicnt. 

Unlntia applicants rocniva 


n niirieuiiuii within 6 wnoka nr 
,o epc'ciiied tloalno date, 
would tnay plauso aaeiiine they 
hava been unauceuaeful. In the 


Milaroaia of economy Indi- 
vidual loctara will not be eani. 

Ha 


Secondary . . 

Education 


St. Edward’s School 
DESIGN TEACHER 

, Wanted In 8aptember or 
January an aaalatant Da- 


Colleges of Art 


DORSET COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

Bournemouth and Poole 
College of Art and Design 
SCHOOL OF FOUNDATION 
STUDIES 

Shelley Park, Beeehwood 
Avenue, Boscombe, 
Bournemouth 
Tel: 0202-38433 

PART-TIME 

LECTURER 

Required from September 1983 
to teach Basic Colour and 
Design to students on Founda- 
tion and DATEC General Art and 
Design Courses. Also part-time 
Lecturers for DATEC Diploma 
and Higher Diploma In Technical 
illustration. 

Further Intormatlon and 
epplleallon forme return- 
able by 28th June can bo 
obtained from iho Do> 

K irtmental Socretary at 
e abovo addroea. 


Inner London • 

^’eKfraVSchool of Ar? 
and Deaign 

eautharqoton Row. 

T.VeVbWM 
CERAMICS 
■■ ' OBmbRTMBNT^*- 


piied Sacoretlen ip 
context or Caramlca. It la 
expected that the pereon 
epeolnied will be a prec- 

knowladga of the craft end 
*? general 

akin? ixchniquea end 


KSrd.‘^ fo'fq®m.7 


Board), The Ideal appll- 
_ ehould have a 

^-Q-C-E. In Oealgn with e 
graphCce biea. 

Pleaae apply with full 
Oetalle end rerereae to The 
We^rden, 8t tdwerd'e 

School. Oxford 0X9 77^. 


approval + ceSB Inner 
London Allowance for m 
full time poet. 

Application forma, to be 
returned within 14 daye, 
Adminle- 

tretive orricer at the 
School, ILEA le en equal 
opportunity employer. H9 


Research & Studentships 


The Univeralty of 
Manoheater 

Department Of Accounting 
end Bualneaa Finance 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT/ 
Rl^EARCH 
ASSOCIATE IN 
ACCOUNTING 

Applloattona era Invited 
for the above poat tenable 
for ona.yoar from October 
let, 18B3, Preference will 
taa alven to aoclnl aclanoo 
oreduatea who have ex- 
perience in applying eoo- 
retparch 

mathode, Sotne' knawleduo 
of campuitna Would bo an 
ikdvantage. although It la 


M accounting, ri- 
•eaiiomrca, aco. 
!■. political aclen- 


■lomatrlca, political aclen 
c4, oroanlBatlonnl bn 
•jjvlouri the ^nychology o 


•Ivvjouri the pnychology or 
decialqii makfng, aoclofoav 
or rcielad argai, Salury 

range £6.31 0-15, kaO o.x: 


The University of 
Leeds 

Papartment of Social 
Policy and Health Sarvicea 
Studlea 

PRE-DOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

. Appllaallona era Invited 
fop tlie above poel for 
work on e atudy or Joint 
PBlIny making belwean tne 
•nj private health 
5 ***ora. A good honoura 
degrea In the aoclal aclen- 
eea la requlrail. In addi- 
tion a he^th related poat- 
graduete quellfleallon and/ 
or relevant work experi- 
ence would be an aaaat. 
T.hc poat Is avxiinble for a 
rtnnP-Perlnd of up te one 
yaor from 1 October leeS. 

- ealxry on tlia IB Range 
“n** Analo. 
Ie'‘lxni StHfr (£6,310- 

ence*^ ' experji 


.■“eoreing to ega' nnd exl 
Salary eCalB c> 319— PS^L, Anyone wishing 


nnd oxperlanco. 

natoMs ond furme from 
Fleed of Deporlmanc of 

k: 

Cloalng data I July, HO 


melly mey contact Prorea'- 

1% 

Further dotalla and epl 

k-. 1.1 


.forma end 


The University 
College of Wales 
Aberystwyth 

Deportment of Fhyalca 

SERC-CASE 

STUDENTSHIP 

An BERC CABE Award 
Is avBlInbie From 1 Octo- 
ber 198S III a eallBborqtlve 

e reject, leading to a Fh.13. 

etwooii the Univeralty 
and British Nuclear Puala 
Limited. The reaearrh 
topic la datoiiation wave 
behaviour in packlnn mate- 
rials In tiiboe and the way 
111 which the demaqs 
potentlol of tile wevee la 
modiried by the iiatiire, or 
the puckinp. Thia project 
will provide training In a 
wide range of ex- 

f iertmentnl techiilquea mid 
II the gea dynemica of 
combuation waves. 

Appllcanis must have a 

8 oqu honaui-a degree 1 1 or 
III in e phyelcel aUence 
or relevant englneerlno 
disetpllna. 

Anpllcstlona by 8th July 
1983 to Dr D H Edwerda, 
Department of Physlca. 


Department of Physlca. 
Unlvarslty Collspe of 
WelSfl, Aberystwyth, en- 
eloaliig C.V. and the 
names of two refaresa. 

nil 


The University 
College of Wales 
Aberystwyth 
POSTGRADUATE 
RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 

Applications era Invited 
from eandldataa with or 
expecting to obtain a good 
honoura doarae In Oloche- 
mlstry. Microbiology, 

Genstlca or a rslstad 
Biological Science for two 
reaesreh eludeiitahlpa (ei 
In microbial phyalology, 
<bi In genetics of Oram 
positive bacteria-. tq_eafn- 
msiiee 1 October 1983 end 
leading to a Ph.O. degrea. 
The auccesaful appllcfint 
will Join an active^ re- 


Ths auccesaful appiTcfint 
will Join an active re- 
search group studying 
blatachnalaglcelly Impor- 
tant fermentation proeeg- 
ses In anaerobic bscterlo. 
Appltcallons with curricu- 
lum vitae and namee of 
two referees should taa 
sent as soon as possible to 
Profeaior 1 C Morrla, De- 

R ertmant of Botany and 
llcroblology. University 
Collage of Wolea, Abery- 
stwyth SV2S SDA. Hit 


University of 
Hull 

Physlca Department 

CASE and IT 
STUDENTSHIPS 

Two atu cleiiis liiu* nCfl, 

detected inugneUi. rc- 
aunac# studlea In lemleon- 
(luctora Imijortaiit for de- 
yUea. The work Involvaa 
low tamparature mlrro- 
wava and tumlnaieanca 
apee^oaeopy In a greuo 
which toltea an active part 
tn international collabora- 
programmes. 
The CAS\ award la with 

AweTS^'Sii'J* iHl 

v.'ilvus «h<( cliuniriorlxullnii 
or darsfiia in bulk llt-v 
sem.rcanductera. The IT 
Studentship Involves the 
cherectarlxation of spin 
afreets In aemlconduclor 
hateroatructuroa. , 

Pleaae aend applications 
with the names or two re- 


^reea to Dr B. C, 
Cavenatt _ Department of 
Physics, The Universliy or 
Hull. Hull HU6 7RX from 
whom further Information 
can taa obtelnad. Informa, 
tlon Technology. HiO 


Cavenatt _ Department 
Physics, The Universliy 
Hull. Hull HU6 7RX fr« 


UMIST 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

The Control Byetsme Centre le 
seeking a Postdoctoral Ra- 
Aaalatant to work on an 
SERC sponaorad 8 yaar ra- 
aaarch projact on tha Da- 
valopntent of o hierarchical 
malhodolosy for tha almula- 
tion of larga scale ayateme 
with applications to nuclear 
oafety. A Ph.O, in Control 
Enidnearlng la required along 
wlM en extensive knowTedoe 


Thames Poly 

School ai Electrical end 
Electronic Engineering 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

The echool rsqutraa > 

r ioraon with drive sod In. 
tlatlvs to laed the dS. 
velopments In the field cf 
computsra end mlera. 
pi-oceqaora. A good hon- 
aura degree In filectronies 
or Computer Science end 
Induairijil experience or a 
hlulier degree in the field 
are requirad. Inrormat as- 
qulrtca to Or Q, A. Bat- 
(01 8S4 9030 Ext. 

School af Msthematica. 
Stallatica end Compultne 


LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN STATISTICS AND 
OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

Applicants ahould have 
a strong background la 
etntlatiea with sons know- 
ledge of Meratienel re- 
aeereh. rreferenee wilt be 
olven to eendidetee with 
relevant teaching snd/er 
Induatrint exparlenee. Re- 
eeerch and consultancy ere 
strongly cneouregeii. 

School of Civil 
Engineering 


LECTURER H 
(TEMPORARY POST) 

Appllcetlone are Invited 
from qualified end experl* 
eitced Engineers or Ser- 
veyore for e post from 
fiaptsmber 1983 until July 
19B4. Duties Incfude 
taaehlno of Construeiloa 
end Struetures to Civil En- 
glnsarlng nnd Survayina 
ntudenta and saatstlns In 
the work of the School. 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT/ 

STUDENTS 

Applications SM Invited 
from Graduate Civil En- 
gineers Interaatad in re* 
aaarch either full-time as a 
Roaearch Asaletant or 
oart-tiraa se *.^**“4*L"*; 
Aopileanta ehould held e 
good honoure degree with 
en Intereet In Oeoteehalcj 
for the full-time poet esd 
In Public Health Engineer 
Ing for the part-time poel- 
tlona. The , reseor^ In- 
teraate of tUp fleh^l am 
concerned with the pei^ 
formsnee of Eorih 
Ing Btructuree end with 
new eewer developmsnte. 

School of Humenitlee 


TEMPORARY 
ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER H 
(HALF-TIME) IK 
ENGLISH 

Appllcente should w 
quamed to teach 
In ehakeanaere Btudie* 


in « 
end/or 


lakeepeara 

American . 


enuror American, 
tm-g. and to aaela^wRjJ 
teaching en the BA 
Humanltla^ end BA iHona) 

f art-time Engliah deqreH- 
ha helf-poat le evallabw 
from 1 Beptember Ivac - 
31 Auguat 1884. 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Required to work in ■ 
mulll-dlsclpllnary reaeam 
projact thiatory. 
and gsographyi into ti» 
aoclel and economic stri^ 
tura of aouth-onet London 
since world war one. Txe 
Research AoaUtant wo^ 
be expected to regletw,m 
e higher desroe. 
appointment la for two 

S oara. beginning w 

lovember ISeS. 


Lecturer - 
£18,907: 
turer 11 

ee.ass.eo 


Aaapciaie 
(.3) £4.077- 


fie.8BS.eO: ReaeeKi* 

Aeelateiit ea.e86-£e.»00- 


ofLeue Scale SyatemetheoiY Further pertleuleie eM 

end ormodaUlng and almulat- application form from _i*Ii 

*l.*A*ma described by par- Btefflng Offtcar. 


ins ■V.atama deacrlbed by par 
ttiu, differential equetlona or 
ordinary dlffaranttal equa- 
tions. Bxperlanca of using a 
Perkln-Elmsr computar would 
be a distinct advantage. 

_ .Appllcetlone Including e 

Ma"br.VnVss 


?;VyV.*V'l,nSf"'*Wll‘3Sw 

atreei. London. . extv 
ePF, to be returned by 4 
July 1983. "V 


Courses 


UnIvBrBity of London Instltufo of Eduoallon 
Dopaitmont of ihB Sociology of Education 

S.S.R.C. Postgraduate Studentships 


i-iTTj”'' ”■ •" ' uvunjr ui nwiwinn^e uvuvnai'm 

L" iLh *6f***' Part-time and lull-time piacea ere also avails w 
aall-nntnclng or seconded atudenta wlalilng to read tor theaa 
Tn* 03*™®® ®ll®7 ® thorough Iralntng in aocwtaglcal Ihaory and raas^ 
riHtho^ M they apply to educatnn and to "tauta of conleftipor®n' 

AnilffanAnBi fieeaaaaiw 


eduutlonal concern.^ 


Appllcationa are also invHed horn candidatoa wlaWng to be coruldara^ 
tor apOfiMflM for 8.8.H.O. Pool Awards laating to two year raaearon 
degrees In SooWogy ^ Education. 

Application forma for 8.8.R.C. studeniahipa should be eppM lof " 
rfS2^P9l?^ returned by 27th June, to: The Aeadwlo^gw 
, Qt Lwidon tneWute ot E^ii^ori. 20 Badforc "®V' 
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Courses continued Overseas 


Ealing College of 
Higher Education 
LI/II IN 
ACCOUNTING 
STUDIES 

The rolloun ortera 
CNAA Honotifs dogreas In 
Accounting. Econumira 
end Bualneaa StiiUloa, REC 
cowrae*. an axteiiaive pert- 
time prufexalonal prou- 
ramnia and other couraee 
with an aceountiiio con- 
lent. 

Preferenra will be given 
to greduaiea with e oro- 
fesalonal quallflLailo,i, 
Work experience la eleo 
Important. Cendidniee 

muet be prepared to ape. 
clallee In on« of the fo|. 
lowing: audlttnu, ailveneed 
accounting, iexailoii, 

LI in Statistics and 
Operational Research 

The college nine conreea 
la etatlatica end Oper- 
ational Reeearch at diplo- 
ma. profeeelonal, undar- 

S raduete, poet gradueia 
IplMne end Meatera de- 
gree ievela. Sludonte ere 
mainly genarellete rather 
than 8tatiattce/OR epeclel- ' 
late and there le coneldar* 
able In tar- died pit nary 


A good honoura gradu- 
ate Is required. AppHcante 
•bould normally hove re- 
levant working experience, 
an Intereet in computer 
appllcetlone, and could be 
ei^duetae In aconomica. 
acrounting. bualneaa etu- 
dlea or a quantltatlvo eub- 
Jact with a bualneaa blee. 

..gelary: L.l. £6.994- 

giOjaoe p.B.t L.ll. 
£7 ■ 794— £1 1 , 06 I p.e. 

Both aelarlea ere Inclu- 
«lve of London Weighting. 

Both poete era tenable 
from let September 1BB3 
?h.r“fta*?.‘‘'’ “ PO«tLI. 

. Application forme end 
fefihar deteJIe from the 
E?Jf ' _ Admin la tretive 

Officer (TD/ucj, Bellna 
College of Higher Educe- 
Mary’s Rood, 
London W5 SHF. 

3Mb >• 

..^iualhu date aeth June 
1913. 1482 


University of 
Sussex 

Bducetlon 

PART-TIME M.A. IN 
EDUCATION 

. Appllcationa sr* Invited 
ter thie two-yaar courae 
commencing October lOBS. 

•t le orofoct boeod xml 
■ikdaote _^cg^y _ eu^ _ 

Jec**7Se1rnp”ro Their ovvn 
vvork In their own Inetltu- 
tton. Aaaeaoment is entire- 
ly on project work. 

Bemlnare end tutorials 
era held et the Univeralty 
pn sltsriiate Frideye be- 
tween le.OQam nnd 
4.O0pm, but etudonte will 
r^ulre additional timo for 
xj^dy end field work, 
•hare are also four 8 day 
jvqrkahope. The mein 
thamee of the course re- 
late toi 

, The teaching end learn- 
ing eoncept; coureo snnly- 
■It and evaluation; curri- 
culum development end 
•he menegoment of plan- 
hag change. 

Appllcente ehould be ex- 
PMienced teachers In high- 
er end further educstlon 
two oospsae m first dagrea 
or equivalent. 

_ A few places are etill 
on the equivelent 
•ail-tlmB, I year courea. 

-..Phfther detelle end ep- 
forme can be 
oiitBlned from the Adnile- 
Slone 8ecretery, Graduate 
atudiee In Education, 
f®0Mtlon Development 
Building, Univeralty of 
SWexx>almar, Brighton. 

University of Kent at 
Canterbury 

of Social Sclencee 
OuanPif’^. 07 Btudlee In 
Vu^tltatlve Bocfal Science 
end Meiieaement Science 

fl^lifutioae era Invited 
whink* following degreee, 
BoaSli "f*. offered by the 
fltnrila Ouan- 

management 

SCIENCE 
^,2. M.A. IN 
WANTITATIVB 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
3» M.Phll/Pb.D IN 
MANAGEMENT 
•^SCIENCE 
M.Phil/Ph.D IN 

•teg fB?".’,? "LV nomln- 
sane -Pool" 

^ oKui?rS*r«’ " 

5*9latrv® **i, The 


UNIVEfiSITY OF NATAL 
Department of Accountancy 
DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA 

Applications erg fnvlled from ault- 
ebly qualified persons regardless 
of sex. religion, race, colour or 
national origin for appointment to 
toe post of; 

DSSA3 - Lecturer 
D66/I3- Senior Lecturer 

While no particular field Is sped- 
llsd, pretemnea may be given to 
appileanta iMto special Inieresta 
and expertlae In taxation end/or 
auditing. 

the successful applicant may 
qualify lor conslderailon In terms of 
toa Public Acoounlants’ and 
Auditors' Board's policy of lub- 
venung the salartea of 1^ staff In 
Accountancy on an ennusl bssie. 
Salary In the range: 

D6643- m 2,667 to R22, 1 73 per 
annum 

DB6/63- R 1 6.S57 to R24.046 par 
annum 

The oomtnencing salary notch will 
ba dapandant on the quailficeilona 
andtor axparlance of the aucoesa- 
ful applicant. In addition, a aaivloa 
bonus of B3K ol one month’s 
salary la payabla annually. 
Application forma, turthar pah 1 
tieulara of the poet and Informs- 1 
tlon on penalon, medical eld. 
group Ineurenoe, staff buraary, 
housing loan and subsidy 
achamaa, long leave oondKIona 
end traveHIng axpeneea on ffrat 
appointment are obtainable 
from the Becretary, South Afrl- 
ean UnlveraHlee Ofiloo, 
Chicheater House, 278 High Hol- 
bom. London WCiy 7HE or the 
Reolalrar, Unlverelty of Natal, 
King Oeorge V Avenue, Durban, 
4001, with whom applloattona, 
on the preeorlbad form, muel be 
lodoBd not later than 20th July 
1BB3 quoting Ilia relevant refer- 


Program Secrolary i 
of European Program I 

Ihs Woodrow Wllaon 
Intamatlonal Cantar 
for Scholars 

■■ .iBiliiaghlwobf (' tTC I ■ I 

Bseka parwn to provide inieilec- 
hJBl and adminialrsUve Mder- 
Bhlp lor a Program ot advanced 
resoarch, mesiings, conlarenosa 
and publlcaUona covering eest- 
am end wealan Europe. Prog- 
ram Secretary reapoiwlble tor 
(tovetoplng and planning InteUeo- 
Uial agenda, evahiaUng and 
administoring European Prog- 
ram and secuilng lunda to sup- 
port It wlihin IramaworK ol Wilson 
Center's ganaral pollclOB and 
direction. Send lelter end o-v. to 
Wilson Center, Bmlthaonlan In- 
atilullDn Building, 1000 Jelleiion 
Drive. 8W, Weshlngton, DC 
20560, batore 1st July. 1983. 
Selary d^ndani upon exp®/*' 
ence. Appolnlmeni to begin I6th 
September, 1983. 81 la EOE 
smptoyer. 


Administration 


POLYTECHNIC 
OP THE SOUTH BANK 
Borough Rood, London 
8E1 OAA 

SENIOR 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Salary up to £11,500 
(under review) 

To be responsible pmong 
other things for the day to day 
organization of portenng. 
(leaning, purchasing, trans- 
port and supplies. 

Experlonce in a slmllBr post 
would be an advantage, but 
not esaantlal. 

This Is an opportunity to join a 
large, progressive omaraza- 
tlon which retains much ol the 
Informal atmosphere of smal- 
ler organizations. 

Further details and appli^n 
forms from the Staffing Of^. 
Tel; 01-928 BBB9, Ext. 
Cloeing dale for .fecelg 
completed application forms 
6 th July. 19W. 


Educational 

Psychologists 

(Two Posts) 

Salary £8,454 to £14,253 per annum 

plus £939 London Weighting 

The Paychologlete appointed will also have a leadership role In 
1 responsibility for monitoring 

the SpeciaPschooIa. InteSat aSa 
P!l? to remain within the normal 

school system Includfng consultation lo schools Is desirable. 

The Psychologist is also a member of a small Child Guidance 

fodlvCTcXiin®®"'® 

The bcjrough Is well served with Spedel School facilities but the 
policy Is to achieve as much integration as possible. To this end 
teachers Is lo be appointed and the 
School Psychological Service will have an important role in this 
process. 

™tio tor Educational Psychologlsla in Brent Is 1 (o 

ffl Mlion forms wfo jeto descilpttons from the Pereonne) 
®f®f't Tovm Hall Annexe, Forty Lane, 
returnable 8th July, 1983, Tel: 
Ansafone service). Reference number 

E/816 must bs quoted. 


London Borough of 

BRENT 


Overseas continued 


Tenured Appointment 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
ACCOUNTING 

The School of Accounting desires to appoint a 
person who will provide ecsdemlc leadership In 
teacliing. research and development In one of the 
following eraea: financial accounting, manageriel 
Bccounting, government accounting or auditing. 
Applicants should possess a relevant higher 
degree. Applications will also be considered from 
persons with exceptional industrlel/public/ 
government accounting experience at a senior 
level in lieu of e higher degree. 

The successful spplicent will have e background 
which Includes significant industrial and/or ace- 
demic experience, end will be capable cf con- 
tributing to the review end development of eca- 
demic programmes as well es providing 
leedership, assistance and encouragement of 
staff Initiatives, especially in research and 
publication. (Ref 563A) 

Bili'y: SJS.SSa par inrijm 

Centfllloni tnehW lifM la' ippp-nita »il li""lv P'u* •iili»*"Ci «Hh 
itrravfifipaniai. lupa'xnnuillon 

AaellMtlani: OaiaHi InelmBig iht nimii and iddraiMi ol Ihrta lalaraai 
ahould ba lubmiilad m dupBeaia noi lnai min 3lii July ISSa lo iha Ml- 
oroWn Olheor Waown Aoniona Heuta. "6 Sliind LorOon WC8R 
OAJ. Iwm whom lunnor Information may ha nbla<nad 
Whonapprying pfoaiaquoianal No and Coda Hie 


Polytechnics 

continued 


CLEVELAND 

TBBSIDE POLYTECHNIC 
nenartmonl of Buninana 
and Frofoaolonal Studl(*a 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 
GRADE II IN 
ACCOUNTANCY 

Wantail Inr. ona-ynaij 
ADPOintinvni 
Saptonibar. 1983. , 
conli will ba raquirad lu 
taach Financial Avcountaii- 
ry and Maimiianiaat 
Aecounianry to ■«, I"*;* 
rirat year B.A. IHoiia) 
D^ineas atiigiaa ■ikUniitn 
and final ainnas of prorna- 
alonal eoursea. 


Salary: 

c7,ais 

annum. 


Leriurer 

£11.568 


4114. 

Cloalng data for HPPi>»-' 

fftTaal ^“‘"'ae%®& 


Please 

mention 

The 

THES 

when 
replying 
to adverts 


free university 

amsterdam 

The Free University ■ Amaterdam, Interfaeulty of 
Human Movement Science and Education seeks 
for the Workgroup Exercise Phyeloiogyand Healths 

(full) professor of 
health science 

The person appointed will be required to teach and 
carryout research In the field ol health science from a 
human movement perspective. 

He/ahe must be capable of leading a team of research 
workers - Including atudenta lor the Dutch equivalent 
^®®*®'!’®^®fl''9«and Ph.D.-fn cooperation with 
the Coronal Laboratory of Occupational and Environ- 
mental Health In the medical aubfaculty of the 
Univerally of Amsterdam. 

The teaching curriculum for health science la 
organized (n cooperatJon with other departments ol 
the Interfaculty. 

The aucceasful candidate will have a multiple appolnt- 
menbln the Interfaeulty of Human Movement Science 
and Education; In the Faculty of Medicine (Free 
Univerally) and in the Subfaculty of Medicine 
(University of Amsterdam). 

Candidates ahould Identify themaelvea In the workino 
climate of the Universities mentioned. 

Candidalea ahould have wide experience In research 
and leaching In the field ol health science. They 
^2,0 Kiso have had administrative experience and 
ahould be prepared lo direct a proportion of their total 
worktime In that direction. 

In the case of a non-Dutch speaking candidate being 
appointed, he/ehe should be prepared within a 
reasonable period (three years) to learn the language. 
There Is EngllBh-apeaking personnel already In the 
Interfaeulty and all co-workers are proficient In tha 
English language. 

In the Interfaeulty, the field of human movement 
embracea; therapy, rehabilitation, sport, achooJ 
ergonomica, Iha parformlng arts, etc. The Interfaeulty 
of Humen Movement Science and Education com- 
priaaa five departments; Exercise Physiology and 
Health, Functional Anatomy. Psychology, Phltoaophy 
and History and Educational Sciences. The Inter- 
facuUy does not provide physical education teacher 
training . 

Dfr^loO^ODan^MlMO^oIoo^^SSTBSSSF* 

Placement on the acale will be determined by the 
experience and guallHcaltona of the candidate 
appointed. 

Roqueata for further Information should be made to 
the aecretary of the appointing committee: 

Drs. J.C.M. ven WIerfngen, Vondelstrael 48, 1054 
QE Amsterdam, The Netherlende (tel. 020- 1 6 46 44} 
or to (he chairman of the committee; ProLdr. 

R.K Rozendel, Van der Boschoretatraat 7, 1 081 BT 
/Amsterdam, P-0. Box 7 161, The Netheriands (tel. 
020-648 33 18). 


Written appllcationa, quoting (ha reference number 
600-0753, ahould be directed lo the '’Dienst 
Personeelszaken der Vrl)e Universikeit", P.O. Box 
7181, 1007 MC Amsterdam. The Netherlands. 


M Chisholm Institute 
of Technology 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
SCHOOL OP ART AND DESIGN 

Hea<l of Department 
of Graphic Design 

(Ref.: 83/16) 

The School ol Art and Design at Chisholm is one of the 
largest Auatrellan Art Schools with apecialltleB in Ceramic 
Design, Graphic Deaign and Fine Art. There are approxi- 
mately 450 full-time degree and diploma students. 

This position will became vacant on (he rollremeni of tha 
present Head ol Department, Mr E. Worsley, In December 
1 983. Thie le a senior ecademlc post with reeponalbility lor 
the adminielration and lurthardevelopment of thefol lowing 
couraee; Diploma ol Art and Deaign (Graphic Design), 
Bachelor of Arts (Graphic Communlcafion), and a Posl- 
Graduate Diploma which Is In the process of accreditation. 
There are approximately one hundred and forty fulHtme 
atudenta in (he department which has lllleen fulMIme and 
part-lime academic ataH and three support technicians. 
Applicntlons ere Invited lor this poalllon from experienced 
deaignera-educetora who have taught et a lertlary level. 
Adminlelratlve experience end a knowledge of courae/cur- 
rleulum development will be required. 

Salary; SA3S.1 7B-$A39,666 p.a. 

Written appllceliona. In dupilealo, quoting the referenoo 
' number, and Including pereonal ond career details and the 
names end addreeses of throe referees, should rench the 
Staff Olflcer by 1 6 August 1 983. 

Caulfield Campus, 

900 Dandenong Road, Caulfield East, 3145, 
Victoria, Australia. 
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Dunkerque 

3ani. I’m waiting for the jolt of the 
SNCF car to begin its journey; half a 
Triolazam tablet is wasliing inside me 
but the loud English voices in the 
compartment stop me from even doz- 
ing. I have walked endlessly, it seems. 


Last month I lamented the obvious: the 
incredibly low level at which the elec- 
tion was fought. I ponde^ on 
whether the way the BBC handles 
politics was cause or effect: achieving 
their statutory balance by turning most 
discussion of issues into short slanging 
matches of statistical abuse between 
politicians. 

Perhaps it would be more reasonable 
to take them separately and in more 


Persuading 
the parties 
to go public 


side the library are good, with cake depth: certainly the big television set- 
morsels and warm cHocotal. I niece interviews of the leaders were 


over these last three days: shopping 
and fHling time across London, the 
obeying the lines of instruction drawn 
invisib^* for wailing or tramping pas- 
sengers, in the luggage-space where 
French ferry masters compel us to 
dump our property, then'at the cus- 
toms halls and control desks preceded 
by fciJometre-iong corridors or acquies- 
cent, almost silent bodies. 

Further along the conveyor bell of 
inquisition, the controllers stand in 
couples viewing the line of beggars for 
entiV: does one of (hem have to check 
on (lie other or are thej' like the 
Spanish police, detailed off in pairs so 
that there is always one who enn read 
and one who can write? None of (he 
passengers rebels: we are schooled in 
these minor passiviiies and subservi- 
ences seemin^y unaware of the cocoon 
of silk-spun steel which envelops our 
migration. 7\vo hours more of waiting, 
without explanation or announcement, 
and the tram jerks forward. Yes, one is 
allowed after all to travel abroad. 


morsels ana warm enwam. piece interviews oi me leaucis wcic 

Now 1 register myself with the {^s idiotic and demeaning to reason 
authorities at the Blblioth^ue than the radio scraps. And a month ago 
Nationale: double control here again, it was not yet fully clear how equally 
an interview in a booth outlining the awfulwastnepresscoverage.notinthe 
purpose of my visit and the name of the sense of political bins, whioi is the bom 
journals I want, further form-filling loser’s perpetual excuse (personally I 
across the hall before a smart clerk who am never surprised that the BBC is not 
copies my passport details, exchanges socialist, ana even have some doubts 
my iaisser-passer for a carte des Tec- that I would like it if it was). But awful 
tears, writes down my number in a in the sense that even the quali^ press 
ledger and issues a second laisser- soon ran away bom the issues into an 
passer. In the huge salle des piriodl- obsessive punters’ commentary on the 
ques another watcher takes my read- opinion polls and the future result, 
er’s card from me and provides a plastic “So-called victories” because I begin 
desk token. The catalogue again has to worry whether democracy can stand 
nothing from Belgium, and all Ihc much more of such degradation. I 
pre-war material is out at the larger don’t mean that democratic institu- 
library at Versaille. (ions will collapse into fascism. I simply 

‘ mean that they will soon lose any 






Bernard Crick 


Grenoble 


My hotel room has a soft reading light, 
a balcony overlooking the garden and 
square nnd two patterned rugs over a 
floor space smelling of scrubbed pine. 
There is no respite wm the rain up in> 


seeking politicians. Jobs go to those only had four hours sleep and Uiat after 
who want them, a Conservative pro- ^ evening of knocking-up and 
fessor once remarked. j..!-!-- . .. « — , 


driving to the polls innocent Scottish 


mere is no respite irom the rain up in 
these Alpen parts and my chest fMis 
hea^w as T get accustomed to the thin 
air 01 the streets. An easy bus journey 


Oh, the Labour party has wider working-class voters: “Och, the polls Is 


' il I: 




Parc des Invalides 

A slightly irregular mustering of daffo- 
dils here today, their gold heads lolling 
like doxy soldiers. At the nearby 
comers of Uiis quarter of buildings of 
the French state, kepied police stand 
erect and observant, vans in the streets 
unload mysterious complements of- 
guards, machine-rifles slung from the 


j informal work-place on the Rue de les 

Lases,gov*nmeni‘;fundedai!d.hous- 

• 'IW VM^coUcctlcm 6E books, journals -■ 

^lable director, presides over a moss 
P? BnareWst and socialist 

, broadshfcts, with, the rows of books- 
' . attanged .ln the . order in which they 
wn acquired (arid catqlpgiTed acqor-, • 

.; ■> I <S^vet now that- nMichil", the . 
. gn whist correapondenr; of Victor . 


takes me out to Pierre Brou£, director 
of the Institut L^on Trotsky here, who 
has a capacious archive drawn from 
police records and the obscurest jour- 
nals of the Fourth International. A. 
Bernard he readily flips out for me 
from his index flies and Gaude ^Izan 
of the Frossard faction from the 1920s. 

Little or nothing still on the myste- 
rious Michel and no material here on 
Belgium. But a good afternoon’s talk 


ambitions. But those who control the rubbish. We’re giim t’win ye ken.” 
local party ipachines seem very little “Here we might, ^ we didn’t. 

However. Michael Foot’s remark 
Th? J S ESiii “*y *5® innocent, almost empty: but if I 

JkISi X «s3? depressive, ill tempered and 

bSj^ot if “ locai ?o 


Wgj® low on any rational scale of priorili« th^shouldbeintheowand^towj 

quaint anachronism.) •thatboththemainpartieshavebeccme 

Well, at least the tfegrading election , almost psychotically internalized. But 

campaign is all over. But one wakes up if Labour's new leadere do address 


any sense of whdt the ordinary public 
even its own traditional stub^m vi> 
ters, wanted or would stand for, 

AH those marvellous issues in tbe 
comprehensive programme! What a 
victory for socialisnu If, that u, most 
members of the Labour Party are 
happy for it to be something like i 
students’ union, passing generous le- 
solutions against the Bomb, agaimt 
Europe, and against injustice every- 
where and not to be a political party id 
the boring sense described ^ the 
text-books of my trade and orgaoiza- 
tions seriously seeking to form a gov- 
ernment. 

Perhaps my own position will be 
misunderstood. I am a socialist. 1 score 
the Social Democrats as having u 
affable fantasy that truth must lie ^onk 
between two extremes. Mrsliiatcher'i 
lack of feeling for the unemploy^ aad 
her party’s deindustrialization of Bri- 
tain, its capture by the hard mea who 
make money and not things, drives me 
back to my student socialism, 

Apart from the Europe and the 
animal rights planks, 1 can support 
my party’s programme almost 
wholeheartedly - and Mr Enxb 
Powell has expressed exactly my senti- 
ments on the folly of us thinking that 
we need or could ever use a nuclear 
deterrent. But I am amazed that intellk 
unt local activists can actually beb'eve 
that such a programme constitutei 
tactical election manifesto rather lhan 
a long-term strate^ fer the decades 
and generations, even. 

If the Labour Party is not to dwindle 
away into something like the Italian 
Socfalist Party, it must i^ver some 
hard historical and sociolodcal sense 
of possible time-scales. Anomeantlme 
it must deal with .people and possible 
short-term allies as they are, not as 
they should be in theoi^; and t^ to win. 
ordinary people round to uaderstaad- 
ing ana support slowly and 
patiently, step by step. 

The great danger for our country k 
* that bom the main parties have beccm 


on matters Seitian and Trotskyist, plus campaign is all over. But one wkes up s prograinm^ r.o 

his deaninu from the hitherto-closed the morning after the night before (ifl thinking or comra^^^^ 

section of the Trotsky archive at Har- naay weep for my party as wdl as for my , ‘"opts roje, sue- 

wml Wp norpe nri the idantifleation of country, with its three to four^mUjion' parly toaether7ln 


fte doittre Le 

Serge s Mexican file, with their mar- 
0nal notes jo Indicate bis own au- 
toorship, A wonderful afternoon’s 
work and one for which' I have waited 
for several years. 


united cared. Labour never runs so fast than 
ibuild the party:” with its head choppaH nfF 


^ Lyqn 

Sr -KnaUar,. or .more. It has to be-Bru 
_ Obscurely UTerrassier. Imust eive hi& tfaveilinb from n« 


, da^es Of bi^ anddeath jind interven-' • torther sTghtsec&g "fieto 
■ an; indefinite ancf sudden bos 

^ SSfth" Robrienx-s strike, overtly because Of attacks’b^ 

• WmerioV te passengers li^ the staff buf mOre 

I interfor hlstonp of the French -.Com-', deenlv an • . nt 


leaders of the Labour Party of not one heard /hat geid 

.Internat ional Union View ^ all university income 
riiil - • . federal govemmeht. 

The, reality ■; 
versus the' ^ 
rhetoric 


off. “We are 

i” igverywhfiEa- 

to parly 


themselves to the public, might not the 
nr~*"*"^'~r'T”'Vrti* Heconu 

a perpetual students’ union or la 
alternative government? 

Rhetoric, said great Aristotle, must 
enunciate simple principles, be bued 
on empathy with the audience addres- 
sed, and find the forms appropriate (o 
carry, the argument through that aucfi% 
*ence. Modem rhetoricians tal k meJn tV 
to each uiher. 


from oiir general "wage fre, 
federal govemm^t. And' not sd loris Mppened. ^en 

fSSi ^ 1 ®®™® ® ^®w mils in the i 

lafe as Bnash academics. Since 1975 budget, however, 
the previous Llbbral(i,e. conservative) * j 


icoming 


lii'i 



is ‘“7 iuuinoiBs out to my 

V il- ?PP?«« thai • Robrieiix^ 

; fourth, biographical volume of his 
, iiftoTOr Blstory of the French Com- 
munist Party is not yet published. 

, Tahtallzingly, ' Mile Chambelland leU 
•me know that she has just' been 
: correcting Robrieux’s proofs: I had 
hoped vainly that the file on "Michel” 
would be available herq for enquirers 
in some inner cabinet of conliaencea 
but it IS not to be. . 

1^1 I can do is consult the latest 
ralUme m Jean Maitron’s munificent 
biographical dictionary of the French 
movement. NoRelenki Kneller 


1. ire il; of areas. As we entered the 198& the 

Wng Spiuberg K>nunem«i la ,hi, 

Strike, overtly because of attacks^y miS that many of his Gang" :*togettie? with^mious 

passengers uppn the staff buj mdre some re^a- fcde^ govSnment 

deenlv an • «»■«.•«»« . tions- about seeuiff his 'remarW->nt#l» *i_ ®. . . 


vemmenthadlMeawhlttlineawBvat ^® ®till have to contend 

{her education funding in a numMr ' with the delayed effects of the financial 
areas. As we entered the 1980s the ®t"»8®n®y imposed by the previous 

little turned Into a RUaHvnimn government. Umveraties ara deSnU^ 




ly feeling the pinch and th^' ato 
concluding, like their British counter- 
parts, that as .the major part of ihelr 
expenditure Is devoted to staff salaries, 
it IS in this area that they must seek to 
'make e^nomtes. 

, Quite naturally these proposals ara 


Bruxelles 


necessarily secure In their ndsitions '"*®®*“.*®®“®otonaveturnediritoan symptomatic pf a process which R 
and that the old "community of scha^ ^ of ravemihent rather than an ^mg on to a greater or lesser de^eein 
lars" idea, although still Wed to !"‘!lP®®“^"*®**'iso*ybody,wa8^^^^ eveiy Australian uhivdrsl&. Junior 
academic matters, has little relevance *®®*t until recently, of our. staff gre being sacked and not re- 

to relations between academic staff ^^®fy Education Commission.' placedi jireviomly tenufed .1^ 
and their employers. EUt things have now altered albelf I|’f®®i'ips are now befog o^red tor 

^ Like Us counterparts elsewherei the *®!"P.o™*^*y' Since March we have had P?** folMime positions are 
Federation of Australian University ® labour government, and a govern- broken down into a nurnwr oi. 
gaff'Astoclatrpns maintains a hybrid W whfeo is apparently prerared to (®!l®®R®t:) part:time and casual Jobs. 

popirive , But these are problems within the 
5 ^£ 5 ff:foSiatof current fandihg triennium, which .«*• 
tends to the en^ of 1984. All eyes^aro 

SSSisSk •« ^hy’it shouli.itol' . c^ng baik,on' .now bn' the Cbmmonwealth Tertiwy 

: • ; • ■ ' Hih ‘here : Education Commission, which niWt. 

y? !l??e® reportto its new masters in May 19W 

*'*® i r. few on its propbsals for spending on terti- 

aw e^paSon.for the 19^ 




i posters for workers’ 
False impression of the. 
radical tiadUiort here: 
ifiopi the fiir left Whiosd 


dlhHquf Alfffff. 




Europe; epwesponderit,--;. ^ 


tO: look tc 
UbitadKi 
JbibocAei 


®®««h 

®sS 

.ddUCftllAlt lllklA :matbh the : these can he irf Mtiorial Ond 


rhbforic?”;The: ttowiHkwjko 


- these can be a^ew'd in rStiorid and 


'•O^Mfrtra’whfch I 

.ituf Mlng^er^d 


m the bacftshf ' election^ ■ .orbmWas- ‘ • ro«*o. to me roarrlcp.des' . 




■<>r:Ausimlleit 


■ The author is general sechtqty .of 
• F^etiiffw 01 Australian l^iversuy 
'Sidff 'Associations. 

■-.V'l '- li-*' ■ 
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LETTERS 1 0 THE EDITOR 

Government’s role in underwriting the salary bill of the universities 

Sir, - Mr Geoffrey Caston takes me to element of the sala™ hiii ^ ^ ® ^ CrSineS 

Usit(r//ES,LettersJunelO)forstating mafotenance" number of leaching hours. “nrivatwation- • 

that the university s^aiy bill is under- teaching (even Urd Roths^hSund would break the link ilif 

written. I do not think that it is in this im^isible) be that it ,s not enough to leave it vague funding ar it exists i 

dispute that the Government under- The point that I was rrvincf mou ® swings and roundabout inevitablv to the brealrfJ 

writes part of the salary bill for univer- is that as university teacXe«*^nrTmJ™ «ve™B<ng out of teaching hours within al salary reales with aft 
sifies; the recent troubles have been fimrfinn i. * PJ'mary a university, to the extent that no one nAci<.,i,iMn aF _-L-__u_® 


pnyatization" of university funding 
would break the link with government 
funding as it exists, and thus lead 
inevitably to the breakdown of nation- 
al salary scales, with a free for all and 


cent and provided universities contain trols intake and orescrih^ Stnffin* feeling is that the Government wi! 
their salary bills, negotiating increases latios. and that MniIinia7cJfoJ!55^^ towaid separanonrf teachin 


for an unspecified average 
If umwrsiaes start expanding their amount of research t^e build inm t6e 

"®*fo"®> «'®7 s«les is another mat- 


they will gel into the situation where ler. -UDviously, as there-are some Board V’NPnirfl^n^;;5‘'sr‘n‘^ *" P°**' himself). 

Ehe Government will turn off the tap imiversitv leciurere in enm* f°®™ INf "I), awaid. m December ' 

again, Tbe principle of dual funding ments w^o soend their ^ ® u ®®^®*7 awards to- Yours etc, 

providing for teaching and a research high number^f hours iH«e wards those substantially fo ROBERT GORDON. 

Lr) thewalers rompletely. .in®otiier™dePm^^^^^ My JP C‘>«i“® Cloisters.' 

, ui that It IS impossible to isolate that most of tfe time and have a J we7 d ~ Sdo^lw™' 

Arts research' ^Architects* pact ^ Z T Z 

Sir, - Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer’s 'sir. - The corresoondence fhilnudnn nSS' ®'fo®. iJf * ®®*‘* nothing about functional and spatial skills but stop- 
reported statement (TOES, May 27) mVarticle ped short at better technology. In my 

that arts research "comes for free^ win (THES ApX29l ciKr som? S?n reference to "handmaidenlfiechm- 

raise many a lioilow laugh, not to say ifleation Mr Farrells tTffF 5 lune t cians I hoped the irony would express 

some despair. It represents a serious, questtons m ^ '>>“ niydisquielatthedinSnutionoriech- 

yelcommon.misundetstandingand, if scienM" Mv^intent?on '"J™™™ J*™'"* open to arllsu nicalskillsamongareliitects. 

rl B to become Univereity^Grants uish tet»eer,h?. ™ Chutclies and palaces. Mr Healev 


naiionai salary scales is another mat- 
ter. -Obviousfy, as there-are some 
university lecturers in some depart- 
ments who spend their time teaching a 
high number of hours, there are others 


tomuadies thewaters rompletely. .Mer 

. in that It IS impossible to isolate that most of the time and have a low 

Arts research H Architects* pact 


Yours etc, 

ROBERT GORDON, 
162 Chelsea Cloisters, 
Sloane Avenue, 


banacks: actually I said nothing about functional and spatial skills but stop 

DOlltlCal or mihtnrv siihiwremn Xilt, , _r. 


. In my 
techni- 


Comrailtee poUcy, a very disturbing “applied o 
irend Indeed. Almost bll recent claims sound" and 
about the erosion of the country’s production 
research base have been concerned ^ . . 


Churches and palaces, Mr Healey 
claiins, demonstrate the (ruth (hat 
architecture is the handmaid of powef 
structures. Tliat is not relevant to my 
argument: their dominance was dis- 


aoout me erosion of the counliy’s production ™ structures. That is not relevant to my 

research base have been concerned f^jmctlonal programmes apa spatial argument: their dominance was dis- 

wiih the ’pure and applied physical Mr James (TNEJ, May 27) I think ?*™®fo''®® acfooye carrying mean- lodged by new types generated by the 
sciences, or with heavy-level mnding nusunderslands the "Pact” - the tacit l"8S «« confect with those of their, dislocations of the late eighteenth 

forlhesodal sciences, and have rarely ®8reement that architecu as "artists” l®W®Se particularly when tliis century. As for Manhattan, it so un- 

mentioned the arts. would .be allowed freedom in formal ^ exercise an analogous equivocnily demonstrates my case that 

Behind Sir Peter’s statement seems *?su®s while clients would control func- ?«?/.*” h®ve to Mk rigour demanded that the thesis be 

to lie the assumption that any arts man f'onal and spatial meanings in build- tunctional programmes?”, tested ngainst types which offer less 

C8D do research provided he is put in Pfifliament not only yielded spaual struemre? and find simplistic corroboration and belong to 

front 6f a book from his local library.. "'®8®I guarantees of title, status, in- I"®'!®” through architectural skills, contemporary consciousness of public 
While this may be possible in part in ®°hie and entry qualification” (though, ^ Ewleys claim, an architecture. Significantly Mr Healey’s 

three Eogllsh universities it is miser- ?® fo"'®® P®fo*s architects’ |"®*®®s'n8 number ofclients are willing churches and palaces - along with 

ably inappropriate elsewhere, mcome aspirations were not achieved) " ®mpioy architects who reject the vernacular housing - are the pre- 
Ali}]ougbth«i«rg««tnrtare3c.nici, eea«r but aho sought to weaken the Pact by t^uturaJly such reiectiou carries industrial revolution types whose 
arr'fih nrlinlliiiliiiiirlnniliiiilin'rli nrn til” r , some unemployment risks- is oraciice forms camouflnv^ inrlnute rimcrinnnt 


AllJlougb th« nrto resCfOlcI* aea*.- 

are &bsorbed by travel andsubsistence,. 
and cnerall totals are ludicrously low 
when compared even with small scien- 
ce projects, .there seems to be little 
systematic Understanding of needs in 
C9(rent planning beyond the provision 
of libraries and small amounts of 


ncome aspirations were not achieved) „ ®"'P.foy architects who reject the vernacular housing - are the pre- 
[ut|aho sought to weaken the Pact by Naturtuiy such reiectiou carries industrial revolution types whose 

rcpre- unemployment risks -is practice forms camouflage todayS functional 

fcntatlonpnAKCP^ meanings. Significantly 

jildings as other than sculpture. for^a change from "vague aremuMB'WPW 




loans 

-In hk article headed "Developing 
{THES, June 3) Graham, 
an objection from the 
Union of Students to his. 
for a voucher scheme to 

ihe current system of student 

fiiTancial support. He is conect in bis 
prediction of our having an objection, 
but wrong in his speculation as to its 

nature. , i. 

Our objection would not simply be 
premised on defending present 
orrangements; we have repeatedly 
criticired' the current system, and 
would welcome changes to increase 
access and increase students' Independ- 
ence, but wd do not feel that the 
changes proposed by Graham Hills will 
do that. 'There is no evidence to suggest 
that the mandatory awards system 
deters applications from working clap 
students; the reasons for the relatively 
low participation rate from this group 
are tar more complicated, and rooted: 
[more in foe biases, existing in pre- 


luy HQVUUHICU UV'IVII riuieaawi w* 

Ifonpfod-ifot 


Science, Uni- 


of the "free market” aspect of the. 
Kheme, Mth' universities and colleges 
trying to attrad students oil the basis of 
"more grant”, necessitating contor- 
tions at fee end in order to run the 
college at anything resembling a 
reasonable standard. 

The NUS’s arguments against any 
form of loans scheme are well re- 
hearsed; unless a government was 
prepared to overhaul completely the 
system of taxation in this country, they 
would, in eveiy case, mean a system of- 
double taxation, be extremely hard to 
administer, be devastating in effect on 
unemployed graduates, and be an' 
actual dUinedntive to working class 
students. .. . • ' 

Graham Hills's proposals seem to 
amount to. little less than a different 
means of privatizing the . university 
system, and privatizing, ih^ student 
financial support system, 'with govern- 
ment aid,; But; it would seem, liUle 

. Kovernment; coiifroi* No mention is 
^ 4 p hinkar Mlinfllfon 


than “us". 

Building maintenjincq grants into 
fee fees system is extremely dangwous 
for exactfy tbe reasons hinted at by fee- 
author. Unless the fee element was 
strictly controUed at a national level, 
|fee pant element would become part 
1 ' ' ’ • - ' — 

Moving Marbles 


Sir, - Comments on the qbeSt ®f 
, Melina Mercouri to fepaffw®. 'fo® 

•,-5J®«, 9f -cOiiiitlcs whose g?Og- Elgin Marbles'fTHES; June 10) have 

Hpai boundaries, may ; appear to -wrongly appffou ®" ®"®fo81^,iP°L» 

4lh,«lh.; • ableworkxofart.'TbepTobfemlSMl 

lOfetOfej Hi ah' example of de- fully comparable '"^^h-tbe location M a 

• - Renoir or a medieval codex although 

aesthetically parts of the argumint are 
relevant. ' ; _ ; 

The Elgfo Marbles are by contrart 

direcUy^Sociated, wife f: 
context. They belo^ “rnSSSMte 
which they are 

and thus to a particular te^ fi 

envirorimeot. ^ |®fo® SfrlMi^fee' 
for other “works of art Implicit in fee 

article. . ' 


icurrent university .system, 

believe that any workable or equitablq 
solutions are proposed here. 

Yours 

^aPresldent, Welfare, Nationa 
Union of Students. 

TbeBritlsh Museum appears to have 
resistbd: (rightly) any move to transfer. 
' fee iparblea to a Greek museUm.whero 
! they will reniain equally out of context. 
Mna Mereouri should consider fee 
opportunity o( more progresrivo hem- 
age inaii^ment of the da»lcal land- 


Script for 
a Tory 
nightmare 

The ^nservative Party manifesto did 


its 


under the general heading of The 
Family, allowing perhaps for (he vague 
construction that the higher education 
of young people will now fall more 
.heavily on fee family budget. Thai 
would be consistent with previous 


wouia oe consistent with previous 
government ideas, but it liardty makes 
for a higher education policy to take us 
to the end of the 1980s. 


• take us 


There is, of course, the possibility of 
a hidden manifesto. Something left by 
Oliver Letwin before he moved on, 
with a few explanatory paragraphs 
from Ferdinand Mount on the import- 
,ance of the family in fooling the bfilfor 
education. I doubt if this is likely. 
There is plenty already in the pipeline 
to satisfy even a Secretary of State like 
Sir Keith and give him scope for 
manoeuvre. Through both the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee and the 
National Advisory Board he now has 
more direct control lhan any of his 
- predecessors. So what sort of things 
might make up his programme? 

Certainly the NAB process will now 
continue apace with perhaps a few 
more ideas added before the autumn. 
This could be the first opportunity to 
move on two-year degrees. By the end 
of the first session of the new Parlia- 
ment the universities will have to be 
told (heir future beyond the plans set 
out by the UOC in 1981. Besides more 
restrictions in finance, the opportunity 
now presents itself for an adventure 
into privatization. 

In student finance we are already 
promised a review of the grants system, 

. with an examination of students loans 
Pg_rt. of the process. 

It seems wtain that they will try- io 
ignore the gap. Enter the family a^n. 
Tterhaps. 


■*apB aiXpersiiade her government 
that if fee marbles are to be reclaimed. 

IthehsomustlheParthenoii. Whontbal 

happenitbe British Museumlwill have 
Iraortdlfiicullyfe^r^^^^ 
y^feiibfoiiy^ 

JOHN HUNTER, ^ 

Uiidergraduale School of Studies 
in Atchaeblqdcal Sciences, . 
University ofBthdforo. . , 


Postgraduate appeals - 
sir, - In recent monllis there has been a 
8{7ate of letters and -articles on the 
subject of postgraduate appeals port- 
ing out the absence of apphaJ proce- 
dures. Most. recent examples of this 
were AUsiair Wilson's letter and tbe 
article "Reforming PhD appeals'* 
(THES, June 10). in addition to the 
above pressure there has been ' a 
groundlwetl for reform following on 
fee Swlnnecton-Dyer report which 
pointed up the problem or poor com- 
pletion rates. 

Tlie report and other pressure is a 
reco^Uon that fee responsibility for 
feilure is not necessarily the sole re- 
spousibility of the student. Tliere is a 
clear sug^stion that, the universities 
must take their share of responsibility 
for student failure especially w the area 
of supervision. ' . 

If fee qua lity of ou r higher educhlidn 
is to improve ah urgent plea needs to be 
•put in for the explosion of thefeyih'of 
■academic infallibility. Until the .univer- 
sities are able to acknowle^e their 
mistakes and (heir share of the respon- 
slbilUy for. student failure we mil 
IcpnBnue to ekperiench'high rates of 
|wastage. . 

, A major obstacle to chqnge is t^o 
Irefiisal of the .university authorities to. 
debate the issues. In spite of the many! 
reitont calls for reform in the press, nO 
one, least of all fee university author- ■ 
ities; bos seen fit to disagree with (he| 
points being made ana defend the 
status quo. until: open debate takes 

f ilaceand nece^ary changes are'madel 
ndividual students -vill be treated- 
unjMsily and tKh quality of our biglier . 
education will contfeup to suffer. . ,; 

Yours faithfully, • 

BARRY, ADAMS ; • • 

Jerusaleih 'Hotise, - 
Orchard Terrace, , ' 

, Tomes, .S. Devoii. .. 

' H ; - ’ ? I " ’ • '■ ‘ 

Letters for publication shotild arrive 
by Tuesday mompie, Tk^ sh6uld.be 
Os 'short as possfbre qrl(l. .UTAtt/l^ p/^ 
one side . of the: paper, ‘'The. editor 
reserves ihe right to, cut or amend 
' theni if necessary. 



A ^at deal of interest must surely 
now roll on Government attitude to 
student numbers. The demand -for 
strict controls gave way. In (he face of 
the election, to the claim that (he 
public sector would maintain the Rob- 
bins prindpies of access. The contra- 
dictions or this generous attitude to 
student numbers with all the other 
stated objects of the Government on 
•coDtroiling finance were as glaring as 
the policy of the Labour Tarty on 
•Polaris, liiey were not, unfartunately, 
•subject to the same public scrutiny and 
are not likely to be, 

, If this seems like a p^simisticnifet- 
mare I you, are right. This is fee; vision 


which passed before my eyes .iii the 
smalLhours of Friday morning qs I sat 
'glued to the television. Throughout the 
lid:, the, 


night l. drift^ lnt6 $|Mp, arid . the , 
nightmares that went. wife it. Unfortu- 
•nately it turned out to be true feat bolh 
'Christopher Price nnti Phillip While- 
head had lost their seats leaving a 
yawning gap in the higher education 
lobby mtn no obvious successors. But 
there was worse to come. 

!n one nightmare Sir Keith appeared 
in a Hammer House of Horror rerun of 
: Count Dracula.you know the kind . . 
Count Joseph lies buried in his coffin 
with n stake through bis heart . • the 
' vvorld thinks itself safe. , .along come 
the Innocent electorate and pullout the 
stake for firewood, little knowing .fee 
effect of their action ...still 'he 
remains buried until his obedient fol- 
lowers, vvho have sBcnficed thdr vrill- 
povtor.'for cforrial-life, respond. to. his 
' powerful intelleOt - dig him up and 
carry his coffin off fo give him new life 
' and new tnclims> You. know, \ $war 
[that coffin was, envied by mx vice 
'ich.aricellors. 

■ • 

. The author is presfderil of the htaiionai 
' Union of StudeUti: • 







